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PREFACE 


HOPE that the following accounts of travels, 

hunting, and fighting, in Africa, may be of 

interest, and perchance help, to those desirous 

of seeing the interior of the dark continent, 
with its wonderful fauna and flora, its pleasing and 
primitive peoples, as yet in so many parts untainted 
by modern ideas of civilization, and its wonderful 
and ever-varying scenery. 

Love of enterprise, exploring unknown regions, and 
of big game shooting was first installed into me, when 
I made a hunting trip, with two friends, from Broken 
Hill to Lake Bangweolo, in 1910. Frequent attacks 
of malaria fever prevented me from properly appre- 
Ciating all that I saw, or indeed, of availing myself 
of the many facilities, for the study of natural history, 
hunting and exploration. But it was then that I was 
gripped with the idea of seeing more of Africa. 

When my regiment returned to England from South 
Africa in 1911, I applied to join the King’s African 
Rifles, and as soon as October, 1912, much to my 
delight, I was seconded to the 4th Battalion, serving 
in Uganda, where I soldiered until the outbreak of 
the great European, and in fact World, War. Then 
the King’s African Rifles were moved from place to 
place, as necessity demanded. In consequence I 
found myself sometimes guarding the borders of 
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Kenya Colony, oft-times cruising the shallow waters 
of the great Victoria Nyanza, and eventually to land 
on enemy soil, the start of General Smut’s Advance. 

Thus I traversed country, from Victoria Nyanza to 
Nyasa, Portuguese East Africa, into German territory 
again, back into Nyasaland, and finally into Portuguese 
East Africa, where Von Lettow Vorbeck renewed his 
armaments, and replenished his commissariat. 

And so it was that my five years of secondment 
from a British regiment, the usual period was increased 
to nine, six years of which were continuous. 

Having, therefore, wandered over many countries, 
and experienced much adventure, I have been induced 
to write a book, which humble effort I now present 
to the Public, trusting that it may overlook parts 
that appear to be, perhaps, rather full of ego, and 
others, although necessary, that are not of great 
interest. 

-- - When in Mill Bank Hospital in 1922, Captain 
Batchelor of the Army Educational Corps, then a 
fellow-patient, was kind enough to read some of my 
rough manuscripts, and it was chiefly due to his kind 
encouragement that I took my task seriously in hand. 

I am also most grateful to my Publishers, especially 
their reader, for kindnesses and encouragement. 

My thanks are due to the East African Standard 
for allowing me to reproduce articles I have written 
for them from time to time, also to The Field. 

For the map illustrating my travels in East Africa 
and Rhodesia, I am indebted to Mr. R. E. Allen, 
C.M.G., Director of Surveys and Mines in Tanganyika 
Territory, and for the plan of one of the Mad Mullah’s 
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forts, to Mr. Gooch, survey officer attached to The 
King’s African Rifles, during the campaign in Somali- 
land in 1919-1920. 

I have to thank Major E. D. Browne, O.B.E., 
District Political Officer at Arusha, for information 
on the tribes of the Arusha and Mbulu Districts. 

I am very grateful to the following, who have so 
willingly lent me their photographs: Colonel Leslie 
Murray, D.S.O., Colonel B. I. Way, D.S.O., Captain 
G. H. Anderson, M.C., and Captain J. E. H. Lambert, 
M.C., and to the East African Standard for permission 
to use several which appeared in that paper. 


West Lopez, 
Haptry Woop, 
MIpDLesex. 
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Sport & Adventure in--Afriea: 


CHAPTER I 


The Zambesi express—Victoria Falls—Broken Hill—The first trophy 
—Serenje—Three rhinoceros shot—The sources of the Congo— 
The land of the sassaby and black lechwe—Lost in the Bush— 
Fever—M. shoots two man-eatere—Rains—The return journey. 


INCE the War the districts between Broken 
Hill and Lake Bangweolo, especially in the 
vicinity of the latter, no doubt, have been 
much opened up and shot over, but I believe 

that in 1910 few safaris had traversed them, and the 
precincts of Lake Bangweolo were teeming with herds 
of the beautiful black lechwe (Cobus onotragus smithe- 
mani), the glossy coated and swift sassaby (Damaliscus 
lunatus), eland, roan, zebra, and other animals. 

Much of the country we traversed was but sparsely 
inhabited, and the glorious views, swift flowing 
streams, crystal clear, and lined with beautiful trees 
and tropic vegetation, broad formidable rivers, ranges 
of thickly wooded, and bold frowning hills, mysterious 
ravines, dense forests, and finally the large herds of 
game, will ever remain in my memory. 

A visit was paid to the Victoria Falls on the way up. 
African travellers and sightseers should make a point 
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of seeing them. The railway runs from Cape Town 
to the Falls, but one can also reach them from Durban 
via Johannesburg and Fourteen Streams. 

‘We, can, well imagine Livingstone’s feelings when 
he‘ heard. the thunder of these magnificent Falls in 
-the: Kstance,-and.then approaching, saw their spray, 
and so the niigity Falls themselves dropping a sheer 
four hundred feet. 

All around is beautiful, the swift flowing waters of 
the Zambesi, here leaping little rocks, here avoiding 
others in mad, swirling eddies, and then serenely 
flowing in wide expanse, all, it seems, to certain doom. 
And then the rain forest, where perpetual rain makes 
all a fairyland, and where grow the most beautiful 
flowers, mosses and ferns. More there would be if it 
had not been for the vandal tripper. 

Crowning the scene in all its grandeur and beauty 
are the rainbows of the spray, where the colours of 
the spectrum are diffused to please the eye. 

On the way up from Cape Town and close to Bula- 
wayo are the Matoppos Hills, wherein lies the great 
Rhodes. Perchance his spirit sometimes lingers there, 
scanning the world’s view, rejoicing in that sense of 
possession which a height and glorious view can give 
(what a minute fraction of his handiwork !), and 
hoping that England now may realise and carry through 
his greatest ambition. Indeed, Rhodes’ great wish 
has been partly fulfilled. The “All Red” Air 
Route from Cairo to the Cape has been accomplished 
by Colonel Van Ryneveld and Major Brand, who 
took four days thirteen hours and thirty minutes to 
fly from Brooklands to Cape Town. Surely this 3s a 
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great step towards linking up the component parts of 
the greatest empire in the world ! 

The year before I joined my regiment in South 
Africa in 1908 two brother officers had made a shoot- 
ing trip to North-Eastern Rhodesia, with great success. 
Hearing of their adventures, and of the sights they 
had seen, both myself and a brother officer who had 
joined the regiment with me eagerly accepted the in- 
vitation of a senior officer to accompany him. And 
so it was, in the dry season of 1910, two impecunious 
subalterns gathered together what they could in the 
way of guns and kit and accompanied an older and 
more experienced officer, in a trip to the wilds, one 
of the finest shooting grounds in the world. 

Our leave started on August 24th, 1910, and we 
were due back in Pretoria on January roth, 1911. 
The 24th and 25th were spent in the Zambesi express, 
and on the 27th at 7 a.m. we reached the Victoria Falls. 
At first the train ran through the Western Transvaal, 
which was bare and flat, this type of country con- 
tinuing through Cape Colony (the Kalahari), and then 
Bechuanaland. After Mafeking we had our first peep 
of bush country, whence from Bulawayo onwards 
forest country predominated. 

The forests presented a gorgeous spectacle with their 
many-coloured trees. We were very much interested 
to see a pack of wild dogs cross the line just after leaving 
Bulawayo, but no other wild animals were visible. 
When at Bulawayo it was scarcely possible to believe 
that Lobengula and his men lived there in a wild state 
barely fifteen years ago! What was then a big native 
kraal is now the largest town in Rhodesia. 
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After leaving the Victoria Falls, where we spent a 
few pleasant days, we took train to Broken Hill. Our 
first stop was the little town of Livingstone, whence 
we crept on by slow stages to Broken Hill, which then 
boasted of a boma (magistrate’s office), a post-office, 
an hotel, consisting of a tin shed and some eight mud 
huts, a few white settlers’ houses, and the usual native 
villages. The name of the place is derived from a 
small broken-up kopje, a copper and tin mine, which 
was not, however, being worked because of a difficulty 
in finding a simple means of separating the metals from 
their ores. The name Broken Hill now conjures up 
mysteries of primitive man, remains of whom have 
recently been discovered there. Authorities classify 
the ancient relic as a southern form of the Neander- 
thal man. 

Most of our porters we had ordered from Mpika, an 
administrative post lying some three hundred miles to 
the north. Their delayed arrival, however, made us 
impatient, and so, collecting all the local natives we 
could lay hands on, we started on September 6th on 
our long trek for the sources of the great Congo river. 
As I write I can recall what my feelings were that day ! 
I was full of hope, expectations, and excitement at the 
thought of going into almost unknown and virgin 
lands, where huge beasts, I had tried to picture in my 
imagination, roamed at will. I can also remember our 
little camp on the Mulungushi river. It was our first 
one, and the bubbling waters were crystal clear, and 
leafy bowers nestled by its banks. 

Seven days we spent in this delightful spot, shooting 
and fishing to our hearts’ content. R. drew first blood 
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of the trip by shooting a waterbuck, and other bags 
included a sable antelope, a duikerbok, a greater 
bustard, guinea fowl, and two or three barbel, which 
we dragged out of the river. 

It was a memorable day when I obtained my first 
trophy, a glorious sable bull, whose horns measured 
454 inches. It happened one evening, when out hunt- 
ing alone, I saw seven or eight animals feeding together 
on a dambo (open spaces with short grass). I had a 
long stalk to reach a convenient ant hill, when I hoped 
to be well within range of the herd. In order to re- 
main concealed I was obliged to crawl the last ten 
yards to the ant hill, and during that maneuvre I 
scraped most of the skin off my knees, a fact which I 
did not perceive until I had shot my beast. 

Peering over the shoulder of the ant hill, I was able 
to make out two bull sable, and drawing a bead with 
my little Mannlicher, on what I thought to be the 
finest of the two animals, I fired, only to see the bullet 
strike well above him. It was a bad miss indeed, but 
I was shaking with eagerness and excitement. On 
hearing the shot the herd galloped off, but firing again 
I heard my bullet tell, whereupon the fine old sable 
bull floundered a few yards, and then fell to the 
ground. Although hors de combat, the grand beast was 
by no means done for, and as I approached he faced 
me with flashing eye and menacing shakes of his long 
and deadly scimitar horns. Two shots quickly finished 
him, and then I rejoiced at my success ! 

On September 13th we left the Mulungushi and 
trekked for seven miles along the main road to Mpika, 
when we pitched a camp close to the road in order to 
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intercept our Mpika carriers, whom we expected to 
arrive every day. At this camp I shot another sable 
antelope whose horns measured 42 inches. 

M. reported having seen an interesting sight near 
our camp. Whilst out shooting one early morning he 
saw two sable bulls engaged in deadly combat. After 
watching this very curious sight for a short time, it 
was suddenly concluded by one driving his sharp- 
pointed horns into his adversary, who sank to the 
ground vanquished. M. promptly shot the victor, but 
was greatly surprised when the other one rose up and 
dashed away at a great speed, taking with him an 
exceptionally fine pair of horns. 

One night whilst dozing over the embers of our 
camp fire, after a good supper, we were roused by a 
great crashing and rending of branches close to us, and 
almost at once two roan antelope dashed right through 
our camp and within a few yards of where we were 
sitting. 

On September 17th we continued our march, meet- 
ing our Mpika carriers the same day. We were now 
well supplied with porters and so could travel at will. 
The day following we reached the Lusensfwa river, 
having traversed twenty-two miles. 

We were very tired, and, disregarding a tropical sun 
and the crocodiles, we plunged into the rushing waters, 
forgetting the hardships of our long and somewhat 
monotonous trampings. 

The next day we continued our march towards 
Serenje. For this day my diary runs: ‘‘ We want 
meat rather badly for our carriers, as they have had a 
strenuous time on our recent long marches. We saw 
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quite a deal of spoor to-day, including that of elephant, 
sable, and eland, but none of these beasts could we find. 
I shot a duiker at dusk, just before reaching camp, and 
as it was dark before I arrived I had a bad time with 
my heavy load. The grass was over my head in places, 
and I continually stumbled into elephant holes and 
over loose stones.” ) 

On September 27th we marched twenty-five miles, 
and the same distance the next day, when we reached 
Serenje, which in those days consisted of the magis- 
trate’s house and office, post-office, native police 
barracks, and villages of the local tribes. Serenje was 
perched well up in the hills, and commanded a fine 
view over vast and rugged mountain tracts. On the 
29th we left Serenje behind us and visited Moir Lake, 
where we remained for two days shooting duck, most 
of the time wading in water up to our knees, when 
numerous leeches proved to be most affectionate to 
our legs. The view of this expanse of water, crested 
with white horses, with numerous waterbirds of many 
varieties, swooping close to its surface and uttering 
shrill yet musical cries, was most fascinating. In the 
evenings the whole scene was crowned with the glory 
of a tropic sunset, for sunbeams reflected in the magic 
waters, painting the adjacent forests and landscapes 
with a soft golden colouring. Three days later we left 
the path to Mpika, and explored the country to the 
east. I had my first encounter with a rhinoceros soon 
afterwards. 

I was looking for game in the forests when I sud- 
denly espied a prehistoric monster gazing intently in 
my direction. I carried a -256 Mannlicher which was 
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loaded with soft-nosed bullets, and I was therefore 
obliged to unload these and reload with the nickel- 
coated ones I always carried. 

During this action, which I executed with tremu- 
lous fingers, the monster’s curiosity did not abate, and 
I was eventually able to take aim and fire at him with- 
out his becoming alarmed. My bullet, however, did 
little harm, for the rhinoceros whipped round and 
crashed off into the jungle as fast as he could go. Being 
alone, and unable as I was to pick up any spoor at all, 
I was reluctantly obliged to give up my search. 

Three days in this district yielded but little sport 
and no trace of elephants, which really was our primary 
object, and hearing rumours from local natives of 
elephant to the west of the Mpika road, we left the 
Mchinga hills and made for the flatter country to the 
west. 

On October 5th we moved camp at g a.m. and 
marched to Kawanda, where we enlisted an old elephant 
tracker, whose name was Menduanzila. He was most 
optimistic about our chances of shooting some big 
bulls, and that night, contentedly gorged on roast 
klipspringer and suet pudding, we gazed into waning 
camp fires and dreamt of elephant and huge tuskers 
that seldom come one’s way except indreams. I loved 
the camp life, its peace, the pure air, and the eternal 
atmosphere of wild life. 

Our next move was to make for the Lukulu and 
Lumbuttwa rivers, and on the way, when passing 
through a wild and almost uninhabited land, M. shot 
a fine old bull rhino, whilst R. and self bagged a couple 
of young rhinos. 
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On the 13th October, rgro, I heard a lion for the 
first time in my life. He kept up his musical roar all 
the night, and I lay awake listening to him and pictur- 
ing the disturbance his presence must have caused to 
weaker beasts. Just before dawn an old hyena whined 
discordantly, as if he had been thwarted of a meal by 
the King of beasts. In addition to the large herds of 
game we found in the vicinity of this camp, there were 
countless francolin and other game birds. The former 
would bewilder the best of shots as they whir amidst 
the jungle trees, and the green pigeon were as wily as 
the English “ woodmen.” We did not have it all our 
own way, however, for the tsetse flies were very 
annoying in the daytime, and ants waged war on us at 
night ! 

I quote verbatim from my diary : 

*¢ Just as M. had been on Thursday night, so was I 
last night, driven out of my tent by a host of ants. 
I could not get back to the tent, for immediately a 
leg or hand appeared inside, the insect army would 
swarm over one in a trice, worrying and biting all the 
time. I imagine they have waged war on us, system- 
atically invading tent after tent. Unable to regain the 
shelter of my tent, I had to be content with a camp 
bed, but I found it very difficult to sleep, and lions 
again made melody most of the night.” 


It must be difficult for anyone, who has seldom left 
the roar of cities behind them, to imagine what it is 
to be lost. The feeling of despair and anxiety is hard 
to exaggerate. It was in the wild piece of country 
above referred to that I experienced these feelings.'yy 
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I had left camp quite early alone, and after search- 
ing for elephant tracks for several hours I strack a 
stream which I took to be one and the same as that 
by which we had pitched our tents. After following 
this stream for several hours and not reaching camp, 
nor any places near our camp which I should be sure 
to recognise, I began to consider the position. 

The day was dull, and therefore I could not be 
accused of neglecting one of the first principles of 
hunting: ‘‘ Look at the sun’s position when you leave 
camp, and keep looking at the sun throughout the 
day.” I possessed no compass. 

The question now arose, was the stream I| had fol- 
lowed our camp stream? If so, was I above or below 
camp? I sat down and tried to think the matter out, 
but the only conclusion I could come to was that the 
stream, which now gurgled and bubbled close to me 
in a most tantalizing manner, was quite unlike our 
camp one. The latter was clear and narrow, and the 
former was slightly muddy and, if anything, broader. 
This I had not previously noted. 

The only reasonable course was to retrace one’s steps 
back up stream, and pick them up at the point where 
I struck it. This I did, but could not find that 
place. It was now nearly dusk, and I was faced with 
the awful proposition of sleeping where best I could, 
with no food, and nothing but a stream and a fire to 
comfort me. | 

Before deciding on this course I went up stream a 
little further, and suddenly saw a small kopje which I 
had not seen before. This I climbed and searched for 
the smoke of camp fires, but could see nothing but 
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swirling eddies of dust devils (columns of dust blown 
up into the air by circular currents of wind), each of 
which on first sight looked uncommonly like a pillar 
of smoke. I fired my rifle three times in quick succes- 
sion (our lost signal), but there was no answer, and 
when reverberations of each shot had died down I was 
confronted with the silence of the African bush, now 
doubly emphasized. Not asound! No note of a lone 
bird, not a rustle of a tree! 

By now I was very worried, and as a last chance I 
bent my steps towards a little dambo a couple of miles 
away, and where the grass was very short and green. 
On my way I picked up my spoor of the morning, and 
then I blessed providence! Retracing my steps, I 
struck the camp stream just before darkness set in and 
got back to camp in time for dinner, very tired and 
dissatisfied with my day’s work, but thankful I was not 
then brooding on my ill luck by myself in the middle 
of the inhospitable bush, with lions roaring around me. 

Although, I expect, many hunters prefer to hunt 
‘alone, I think it best that a native tracker or hunter 
should accompany one on a long tramp in an unknown 
district. Very often the native will take you long out 
of your way, but he will seldom lose himself altogether. 

The following should always be taken: a box of 
matches, a knife, a compass, and plenty of ammunition. 

One day soon after this experience our boys started 
fighting, and it was with great difficulty that M., 
assisted by R. and myself, could prevent a pitched 
battle. Several of the boys had nasty spear wounds, 
but we managed to patch them up with the few dress- 
ings and drugs at our disposal. Verily, the unsophisti- 
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cated African is a child! They had quarrelled over a 
little matter as to who should bring in some meat we 
had shot that day. The men from Broken Hill differed 
with those from Mpika, hence the conflict ! 

On the 2oth we struck the Lukulu river, and the 
following day the Lumbuttwa, the vicinity of which 
is said to be teeming with game. From the latter river 
it took ten days before we caught sight of the Bang- 
weolo flats, but on our way we had great sport, account- 
ing for a buffalo, waterbuck, reedbuck, and sassaby, 
also many game birds, including some kone-bill geese. 
On October 31st camp was pitched on the Lulingela 
river, which is close to the Chumbezi. The flats near 
by abound with herds of graceful antelopes, and the 
scent of the trees and flowers in the forests, which 
border them, reminds one of England’s copses in early 
spring. Ona little lake in this neighbourhood we often 
saw cotton teal and some king duck. 

On November rst I had a nasty experience when 
out shooting alone. Late in the evening I shot a fine 
reedbuck ram, whose horns measured 154 inches. 
Later I wounded a jackal, and whilst following him 
on the broad, open flats the full fury of a tropical 
storm burst upon me, and ere long all was in darkness. 
There was nothing to guide me back to camp except 
the general direction, which had only slightly impressed 
itself upon me. 

After wandering on, I came to the conclusion that 
I was not at all sure of my bearings and decided to fire 
the signal shots, so that, if heard, answering shots 
would give me a point on which to march. I fired 
three shots in quick succession, and luckily the answer 
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was forthcoming, and I struggled on over very rough 
ground, often falling over the humps which dotted the 
ground. Herds of game, disturbed by my presence, 
thundered past me at intervals, and torrents of rain 
and vivid flashes of lightning added to the discomfort 
of the situation. Soon welcome camp fires glowed afar, 
and anon I crept, bedraggled and weary, into my tent. 
Next day I was down with a bad go of fever, but man- 
aged to crawl out and shoot a good sassaby bull, which 
I could see feeding a long way off on the open flats. 

On November 3rd we continued our journey, and 
paddled up the Chumbezi in canoes. R. went down 
with fever to-day, and to add to our miseries it rained 
daily. On the 4th we reached the Luensenshi river. 
M. shot four buffalo out of a large herd the following 
day, but, sad to relate, whilst we were in this splendid 
shooting district R. and I were both obliged to keep 
to our beds with sharp attacks of fever. It rained and 
thundered most persistently during the night of the 
4th, and the morning after we were informed by our 
head boy that two lions had taken off one of our 
carriers whilst they were returning with the buffalo 
meat. R. and I were both too ill to leave camp, and 
the duty of avenging ourselves for the death of our 
poor follower devolved upon M., who, after shooting 
a very fine sitatunga in the swamps of the Luensenshi, 
returned to camp about Io a.m., only to set out imme- 
diately after the two lions. 

He returned at § p.m., having shot both. It had 
been a fine piece of work, for he had tracked them to 
their lair, where they both slept, contentedly gorged, 
until two well-aimed shots accounted for them. 
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M. was a great hero that day, and all our boys sang 
his praise well into the night. In three days M. had 
shot four buffalo, two man-eating lions, two black 
lechwe, and one fine sitatunga. 

November 8th. This day I shot a fine specimen of 
a black lechwe. M. had a near shave with a young bull 
elephant, which had charged him out of a large herd. 
He tripped up whilst trying to avoid the charge and 
escaped by inches, and he was finally obliged to shoot 
the truculent young tusker before he repeated his 
performance. On November 17th M. shot a small 
elephant, with thirty-pound tusks. 

Five days later we returned to the Chumbezi river, 
pitching tents in a beautiful little spot close to its edge. 
Here the river is some three hundred yards across, and 
flows fast and clear. Large trees on the banks afford 
splendid shelter from the sun’s rays. One day, when 
fishing close to camp after our midday meal, I heard 
a lion roaring. It is seldom that one hears lions roar 
when the sun is well up. 

I managed to bag a couple of puku antelope at this 
camp and left them out as lions’ bait, but was not 
lucky enough to find them on the kill. We had three 
days of fine weather in a succession of miserable ones, 
and then one could not help appreciating the great 
contrast. A waning sun would just add the finishing 
touches to the glory of the tropical scenery, and at 
night, when we listened to the music of the Kings of 
the Night, we saw the moon and many stars mirrored 
in the river’s flood. We now made a few short 
marches up the river, always camping close to it. 

My diary runs: “‘ November 23rd. We were on the 
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trek at 6.15 a.m., and covered seven miles. There were 
numbers of geese and duck to be seen everywhere, but 
it proved a difficult task to get anywhere near them. 
I shot a plover and a brace of francolin, and M. bagged 
a puku ram. The spoor of two large pythons, a croco- 
dile, and a hippo crossed our path, and soon after we 
had indulged in a bathe we were startled by loud cries 
from the camp. Hastily donning clothes and boots, 
we ran towards the noise, and found a very large 
python writhing in the throes of death, with numerous 
spears sticking into its sinuous shape. 

‘“‘ After breakfast the next day M. caught a 12-lb. 
tiger fish, and I helped to haul him out, after he had 
fought gamely for a long time. R. shot a couple of 
puku the same day, and our bag is therefore somewhat 
of a mixed one! On the 24th M. shot a waterbuck 
and two puku. At one place on the march up the 
river we came on a huge cliff, forming part of the 
river’s bank. It was covered with dense foliage, and 
monkeys swarmed in this dark shelter, screaming and 
chattering. It was a paradise to them! Round about 
here the river was extremely pretty. On the 25th I 
was attacked by bees when stalking some geese. There 
was nothing to do but to beat a precipitate retreat, 
and this I proceeded to do right hastily, much to R.’s 
amusement. I was badly stung, but really none the 
worse for my little excitement.” 

The rains had now set in, and we were therefore 
bound to accept such conditions with a good grace, 
buoying our hopes on the few occasions when the sun 
shone. 

On the 26th we crossed the Chumbezi and headed 
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for Mpika, arriving there four days later. It is a 
pleasant little place, perched high up in the shelter 
of the Mchinga hills, which when we arrived were 
topped by fleeting rain clouds, rolling on in never- 
ending billowy waves. 

We dined well with the hospitable magistrate, and 
on the morrow we marched to Kilonga mission, where 
Catholic Fathers pursued their work of love and sal- 
vation. 

Many of the Catholic Fathers I have met during my 
wanderings have lived practically all their lives in their 
mission stations, devoting themselves to their God and 
their work, regardless of the dangers of sickness, and 
an iron routine which must become monotonous. 
Theirs is a battle nobly fought, and theirs a reward 
deservedly won. 

The kind hospitality which they warmly extended 
to us we eagerly accepted, and, after dining on rich 
viands and subtle wine, the Father Superior found us 
eager listeners to his stories. Mpika, he said, a few 
years back had been besieged by lions, and even the 
armed sentries were taken on dark nights. 

One of the Fathers had shot several lions to his own 
rifle, and another had been badly mauled by a leopard, 
which, however, he managed to shoot. 

From Kilonga mission we followed the main path 
back to Broken Hill. A few days later I again went 
down with fever and was unable to shake the effects 
off until I got back to civilization again. 

During this return journey I shot a rhino which one 
of our boys had spied feeding on an open dambo. ‘Two 
shots from my -400/-450 black-powder rifle sufficed to 
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A SABLE ANTELOPE. 


Except the Kudu, the most beautiful of the antelopes. This specimen was shot in Rhodesia. 
The sable of Angolaland (called the Giant Sable) is slightly larger and possesses much finer 


and longer horns. 


A Wart Hoa. 


Note the large warts under the left ear. They are not as ferocious as they look, 
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kill the old beast, for I had crept up to within ten 
yards. 

Once we were held up by swollen rivers, and it took 
us several hours to make a bridge of felled trees. From 
then onwards, until we returned to Broken Hill, only 
one incident of real importance, or interest to us, 
occurred. 

Our special Christmas hamper, which we had ordered 
from the African Lakes’ Corporation, did not reach us. 
Alas! our long-cherished hopes, and the final dis- 
appointment, when we made what cheer we could at 
Christmas eve on a dinner of fried barbel and stewed 
hare (a very thin hare, and probably carnivorous !) and 
suet pudding! ‘The Christmas dinner consisted of 
fish, soup, francolin, with beans, potatoes, and maca- 
roni, and two small tins of Christmas pudding. 

On December 3oth, 1g10, amidst torrential rains, 
we hobbled into Broken Hill. It was the end of a long 
trip, the pleasures and glories of which I can never 
forget. Also, when I look back upon those strenuous, 
though perhaps at times, trying days, I always feel that 
they were all well worth the learning. 

Our bag consisted of the following :— 


(a) Big game: 2 lions, 3 elephant, 5 buffalo, 4 rhino, 
4 sable, 1 impala, 7 waterbuck, 6 duiker, 15 harte- 
beest, 3 eland, 5 zebra, 3 oribi, 9 warthog, 13 reedbuck, 
6 roan, 1 bush pig, 4 sassaby, 1 jackal, 9 black lechwe, 
I sitatunga, 19 puku, 4 klipspringer, 1 Sharpe’s steinbok. 

(6) Small game: 9g guinea-fowl, 18 francolin, 1 
bustard, 9 green pigeon, 50 duck, 2 heron, 5 plover, 
I water-rail, 10 geese, 4 cotton teal, 1 hare. 
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CHAPTER II 


Back in the African wilds—Elephant coming to drink—A hard trek 
Success at last—A fine tusker. 


ERY soon after my joining the 4th King’s 

African Rifles in Uganda I was filled with 

a longing to renew my acquaintance with 

the wilds of Africa. I accordingly took the 

bull by the horns and approached the adjutant with a 
view to obtaining ten days’ leave. 

It was with some temerity that I broached the sub- 
ject, but he received my request with sympathy, him- 
self being a true sportsman, and the coveted leave was 
oon sanctioned. I was delighted. 

On January 6th, 1913, I left the cantonments at 
sunrise, brimful of hopes and spirits. Scarcely had I 
left the Indian and Goanese dukas (shops), which 
border the cantonments, than Katikiro, an old elephant 
hunter, whose services I had enlisted, met me with 
good news. He had found a shootable bull elephant. 
At the magic words “ enjovu encurru” (“a big bull 
elephant ”), my heart began to beat with excitement, 
and I was filled with a longing to see the mighty 
Pachyderms in their wild fastnesses. During the 
fifteen miles’ tramp to our first camp, at Sekamuli, 
where lay scattered the huts of a native village, I was 
presented with pineapples and bananas by the sociable 
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bakopi (peasants). On no account would these hospit- 
able natives accept a monetary reward. The chief of 
the village was particularly pleasant, and seemed de- 
lighted with “ the towel” and loaf of bread which I 
gave him as a present. Local natives bitterly com- 
plained of the depredations of lions in this vicinity, but 
I could scarcely believe that they would roam so near 
to our civilized cantonments. However, their stories 
proved to be true, and lions started roaring soon after 
dark, and kept up their music most of the night. 

The next day I shot four guinea-fowl whilst on the 
march to my next camp, a pleasing addition to the 
larder, especially as I did not expect to shoot any meat 
near the elephant grounds. The day proved to be ex- 
ceedingly hot, and I could not help comparing it with 
those we had in Rhodesia. The country we now 
entered was pleasing to look upon, fairy glades inter- 
secting the expanses of thick forests. It was splendid 
to be back in the African jungle, and I now felt the 
full force of the freedom and fascination of it all. 

Native gossip said a white man had been shooting a 
number of buffalo in these districts. If this rumour 
should prove to be true, I feared that our elephants 
would have moved further afield, and so spoil my 
chances of success. As most native talk, however, it 
proved to be inaccurate information. 

On arrival in camp I despatched my hunters to the 
nearest villages to find out all the news, and, if possible, 
to bring in definite information. In the meantime I 
reserved my energies and remainedincamp. By 1oa.m. 
the following day, as no news had been brought in, I 
consented to my boys’ entreaties, and shot two Jack- 
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son’s hartebeest, which persisted in remaining in full 
view of our camp. I christened my new Lancaster 
Mauser by bringing them down with three shots. 

When returning to camp I was surprised by the 
report of a gun, and, hurrying up, I found that the 
native whom I had enlisted as an interpreter and mes- 
senger had taken it upon himself to have a little 
shooting on his own. Followed by a crowd of small 
white-robed satellites, he was endeavouring to prove 
his prowess with his master’s hammerless ejector! A 
guinea-fowl fluttered and struggled at his feet. I 
wasted no time in discharging my new retainer, and 
then and there he willingly mounted his bicycle and 
rode away quite quickly! It had been a short trip 
for him, and I had been again enlightened as to the 
African’s opinion of the new European. 

Tired and impatient of waiting for news of my 
quarry, I ordered camp to be struck, and late in the 
afternoon I followed the path which my hunters had 
taken. Very soon afterwards I met Katikiro’s under- 
study, and could just decipher two words of the letter 
which he handed me, in reply to eager enquiries. It 
was all that was needed to urge the whole caravan for- 
ward. ‘‘ Come quickly,” it said. 

We reached a place called Mamalinda in the twi- 
light, when the usual worries of pitching camp took 
place. However, things soon settled down, and roast 
guinea-fowl, washed down with copious draughts of 
fresh milk, which the local chief had brought for the 
European, made amends for sundry discomforts. 

Katikiro’s boy joined us at 7 a.m., early in the morn- 
ing, and, following the route he pointed out, we soon 
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came across traces of elephant, which were barely three 
days’ old. We met a native soon afterwards carrying 
a little duikerbok, which he tried to sell me. It was 
helpless and nearly dead with fear, and I thrust a spear 
through its heart to end its miseries. The native was 
very annoyed, and I willingly recompensed him for the 
loss of his prize. 

Such little incidents do occur in lands where there 
is little respect for animals’ feelings ; but the native is 
ever cruel, and inwardly laughs at the white man’s mad- 
ness. During my last shooting trip in October, 1921, 
one day I met a native who offered to sell me a bird 
which was caged in a rough home-made little prison. 
I bought the bird, and then let it loose. The vendor 
saw what he considered to be this foolish act, and had 
a huge joke, at my expense, with a fellow-traveller who 
passed at the time. 

The rendezvous was at a place called Kigeju, 
where old Katikiro had gathered together all the 
local hunters and other hangers-on he could lay 
hold of. 

I was welcomed by much handshaking and with the 
news that a herd of elephants made a practice of 
watering at some pools close to the camp which had 
been selected near by. Our plan of campaign was to 
await the herd in some trees which fringed the 
water’s edge. Sure enough, the elephants were carry- 
ing out their programme, for hardly had we ensconced 
ourselves behind the friendly trees than the splitting 
crash of trees in the distance told of the approaching 
herd. Our excitement became intense as we waited. 
Suddenly they appeared in view and walked very 
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slowly, and with ponderous, rolling gait, in single file, 
to the water pools. 

The wind being scarcely noticeable, the chances 
were that they would come right up to us. The 
elephant, however, chose the most open route, and we 
were thus obliged to leave our shelter and move over 
the open ground towards them. 

This was my first experience of elephant shooting, 
and I felt it to be a most hazardous undertaking. I 
made certain we should be seen by the monsters now 
approaching, and their little pig-like eyes seemed to be 
observing our every movement. 

A Nubi hunter, who had joined our retinue, now 
became very excited and, gesticulating wildly for me 
to follow, walked towards one of the elephants. Angry 
as I was at his premature action, I could not expostu- 
late, and so followed, holding my breath for excite- 
ment, until we got up to within some thirty yards of 
the biggest bull, when I took hasty aim and fired. He 
flinched at the shock and, with the remainder, turned 
and lumbered off at a trot into the forest. In this 
almost impenetrable fastness we followed, and soon 
came on the infuriated herd venting their rage on 
the inanimate trees. 

I have seen elephant do this several times since, and 
I think others who have also witnessed this sight will 
agree that it 1s most awe-inspiring and almost terrify- 
ing. The crashing of small trees is accompanied by 
angry roars, blood-curdling to hear, and trumpet 
blasts. | 

Breathless with excitement, we watched, trying to 
find the wounded animal. In the meantime the herd 
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presented a most formidable phalanx towards us, and, 
roaring and trumpeting as above described, they tried 
to locate us, with uplifted trunks seeking to detect the 
slightest taint of man. 

A few such tense moments and ae seemed all to 
make up their minds at once, and dashed off in a solid, 
irresistible mass. As the shades of the tropic night 
were beginning to fall, I ordered my men to return to 
camp. We would continue our chase to-morrow. 

On the spoor again before sunrise, we kept up a 
good pace. I was determined to make amends for my 
bad shooting of the day before, and any remarks by 
my men, such as “ being tired,” “ the elephant is only 
slightly wounded,” or ‘‘ we shall never come up with 
them again,” I immediately squashed by making 
answer, ‘“‘ We shall sleep in the bush.” 

Perceiving my attitude, the hunters and trackers 
kept doggedly to the trail, and so we pushed on 
through many varieties of jungle, swamps, by muddy 
pools where the elephants had hurriedly refreshed 
themselves, and across open spaces. 

The owners of the few native huts we passed pro- 
vided us with bananas and sweet potatoes, enabling us 
to keep going, in spite of a pitiless sun. We once dis- 
turbed an old wart hog, and then blundered into a 
few waterbuck, or a solitary kob watched us from afar. 
Several times colonies of little mongooses would 
scamper across our front. One of them would in- 
variably stop at intervals, and, sitting up squirrel-like, 
gaze with curiosity at the weird bipeds who disturbed 
their sanctuaries. At 3 p.m. the spoor became difficult 
to follow, and, having walked for ten hours without an 
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appreciable stop, I called a halt. A short rest brought 
on stiffness, and I decided then and there to encamp 
where we were. 

We could see the outlines of a native hut not far 
away, and I wasted no time in sending an orderly to 
enquire of our whereabouts, and also to see what he 
could buy in the shape of food. In due course he re- 
turned with a few eggs for my consumption, and big 
bunches of cooking bananas for my men. This was 
our fare for the day, and having partaken of the eggs, 
which we boiled in an old earthenware cooking-pot, I 
retired to sleep in a little grass hut which the men had 
hastily erected. Innumerable insect pests prevented 
my sleeping, and I was glad when the first faint glow 
of crimson appeared in the east. Sending two men to 
find my safari (caravan), I picked up yesterday’s trail 
and pushed on in all haste. 

The elephants’ tracks led us to some water holes, 
and as we approached them I was surprised to see 
several stately elephants come walking straight to- 
wards us. The second bull seemed to carry a fair-sized 
pair of tusks, and my heart beat fast at such sudden 
luck. An ant hill lay conveniently situated in front, 
and I crept up to this to await the elephants, which 
were coming on at a steady walk. 

When the leading animal had passed, and the second 
alongside of the ant hill, I gave him a bullet from my 
-470 Lancaster in the head. He was then about thirty 
yards away. At the report the elephants turned and 
went off at top speed, but not before I had fired the 
left barrel at the wounded elephant. It was now a 
running fight, and I caught them up after a hard 
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sprint of some three hundred yards. I just had time 
to put a bullet into the wounded beast’s head before 
they winded me, and again took to flight, breaking 
into a trot, and disappearing in clouds of dust. I cal- 
culated we ran and walked alternately for five or six 
miles, hot on the spoor, before again coming up with 
them. It was now apparent that the few elephant I 
was following had joined up with another herd, but I 
could see my bull with his ivory gleaming long and 
white as he sheltered in the herd. 

The moment was exciting, and my anxiety was great 
lest I should fail to bring him to bag. Before he could 
get under way I had put three bullets into him, two 
in the heart and one in the head. At the last shot 
the monarch of the forests sank to the ground. I then 
gave him a well-directed shot at close quarters, but 
even then the grand old brute struggled for the life 
that was fast ebbing from him. It is hard to.relate 
what my feelings were at my success, the first elephant 
Thad ever shot! We measured the tusks several times, 
and finally estimated their weight at go lb. a piece. 

My men were delighted at our success, and, as is 
the custom of the Baganda, they shook me warmly by 
the hands, repeating many times their quaint form of 
congratulations. ‘‘Webale sebo”’ (“‘ Thank you, sir ”’), 
and “Kultka Bwana’? (“‘ Congratulations, master ”’), 
they cried. 

Very soon natives appeared from nowhere, all eager 
to see the dead elephant and to eat his flesh. The 
Banyoro eat elephant flesh, but their neighbours, the 
Baganda, will never do so. 

My porters arrived unexpectedly, and ere long I was 
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partaking of a good meal to which I did no small 
justice. I drank to the success of hunters, and after- 
wards I visited the little camp fires, with the weird 
figures squatting by them, and praised all unreservedly. 

It took three hours to hack out each tusk, and whilst 
some did this others fought for choice morsels of meat. 
It is always a remarkable and gruesome sight to watch 
the African cut up an elephant. The most coveted 
portions are the intestines, and in order to possess 
themselves of these they enter bodily the elephant’s 
stomach and cut away what they can. Sometimes a 
native will make off with a large piece of gut, and 
another will snatch at it, whereupon a tug of war 
ensues! Smeared with gore, and grasping pieces of 
flesh, they gesticulate wildly, shouting the while, and 
fight for more. The whole scene 1s a pandemonium 
of excited men and women, besmirched with blood. 

The measurements of the tusks were as follows: 
94 and 93% l|b.; girth of tusks, 22 and 214 inches ; 
length of tusks, 7 feet 3 inches and 7 feet r inch. The 
pair was symmetrical, and of perfect quality. 

My return to headquarters caused no small stir 
amongst the soldiery, as the caravan porters arrived, 
singing lustily songs of successful hunting. 


CHAPTER III 


More trips after elephant—Elephant charges—Buffalo hunting on the 
Lugogo river—First experiences of buffalo—A buffalo wounded— 
Native hunter killed by a buffalo—Buffalo driving. 


N April 14th, 1913, I made another trip 

after elephant, proceeding to a district 

north-west of Bombo and north of the 

River Mayanja. I reached Kabanda, on 
the Nabisogyo river (a tributary of the River Mayanja) 
on the third day out. It did not take me long to 
ascertain and find out for myself the whereabouts of 
a herd in the neighbourhood. 

After a short time on the spoor I came upon the 
herd. I wounded a small tusker, and after the general 
panic, following on my shot, had subsided, I picked 
out the spoor of the animal I had wounded and 
followed it as fast as I could. Half an hour’s jogging 
and running brought me to an open space (called a 
dambo), when I could see my quarry walking very 
slowly away from me. He was obviously feeling the 
effects of the shot, and, hoping to further cripple him 
or make him charge, I took a long shot at his rump. 

On receiving the -470 bullet he instantly turned 
about and, uttering a shrill scream, bore down upon 
me at a terrific pace. My men discreetly retreated to 
the shelter of the bush whilst I was taking hurried 
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shots at the oncoming leviathan. He took the punish- 
ment nobly, and when thirty paces from me I sneaked 
to one side of his line of advance and fired obliquely 
athim. He fell to the shot, and another finished him. 
The tusks of this bull only weighed an odd 35 Ib. 
apiece. 

Having only a few days more in which to hunt, I 
left the vicinity and marched across some open bush 
country to the River Lugogo. On my journey across 
I shot a fine bushbuck ram, whose horns measured 
some 16 inches. Having reached the Lugogo river, 
I was informed that the elephants had departed, and 
so I made up my mind to have a good go at the 
buffalo. 

One day I came across the tracks of a large herd and 
found them about noon lying up in some longish grass, 
but where the bush was not too thick to see. I crept 
up to them, and spying what I thought to be a bull 
with a good spread of horns, I let drive at him, aiming 
for the neck. 

I rested my -470 rifle on the fork of an adjacent tree 
to steady my aim. 

It is always advisable to rest one’s rifle on some fixed 
object, a tree or rock for preference. The whole herd 
jumped up and dashed off helter skelter a short dis- 
tance, and, turning round abruptly, advanced on me 
at a walk. A curious incident. Remaining as still 
as my excitement would permit, I waited with rifle 
at the ready. When they had advanced about twenty 
yards, they either saw or winded me, and then turned 
about and dashed off in a whirlwind of dust. Cau- 
tiously I crept forward, looking for the buffalo I felt 
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sure I had wounded. I soon found him dead on the 
ground. I was amazed and disappointed to find that 
I had shot a cow buffalo! She carried a fine pair of 
horns for a cow, which measured 35 inches from tip 
to tip. A few days afterwards I was tracking a lone 
bull buffalo in the same type of country, open bush 
with short grass, when very suddenly I put him up. 
He had been lying down near a large bush, and, hear- 
ing us approaching, got up and ran off, keeping the 
bush between himself and his foes. Guessing that he 
might do this, immediately I heard the noise I ran up 
to a side of the bush and was just in time to see him 
lumbering off. I took a snap shot with the -470, and 
dropped him with a neck shot. He died instantly, the 
soft-nosed bullet entering a point about the middle 
of the neck and coming out near the point of the 
opposite shoulder. 

Now, if I had waited in expectancy when I heard 
the movement in that bush, I should never have seen 
that buffalo. 

I returned to headquarters with an elephant, two 
buffaloes, two defassa, and a bushbuck, after ten days 
of excellent hunting... . 


My first experiences of buffalo were in the thick 
strips of bush around Sekamuli, some twelve miles north 
of Bombo. There were several small herds in those 
districts in 1913, but so harassed were they, both by 
European hunters and native gunmen, that they con- 
fined themselves to thick bush, both by day and night. 
Sometimes they emerged from their sanctuaries at the 
dead of night, to feed furtively on the short, succulent 
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grass of the open spaces. It was luck indeed when 
such opportunities occurred to the hunter. 

Early in 1913, Hawkins (then a brother subaltern) 
and I used to snatch what leave we could in the shape 
of week-ends or special holidays, and hunt buffalo in 
the districts above referred to. Both of us had motor- 
bicycles, so it was quite easy to fix up a rendezvous 
with our hunters some days ahead, and then meet 
them a few hours after our work was over. Week after 
week we would try for those wily buffalo, and the 
Baganda inhabiting the villages along the roads would 
run out when they heard the piki-p1kt (motor-bicycle), 
waving and shouting welcomes and encouragement. 
Neither of us could understand Luganda (the language 
of the Baganda) well in those days, but I fancy that 
not all the epithets and words thrown after us were 
quite polite. They might have hurled such phrases as 
these after the fleeting bent-up figures of the two 
Europeans, whose coat tails flew out behind them, and 
whose whole frames quivered and jolted on the erratic 
roads: “‘Mutunulire, Baganda Bange, bali Bazungu 
Basertkale, Baja Kuiga, Bali basiru”’ (‘ Look, my 
brothers, they are the soldier white men. They are 
going to hunt. They are fools’). Or, on the return 
journey: “‘Webale kuiga, kultka kuiga! Kultka kuta 
embogo/” (“Thank you for hunting! Congratula- 
tions on your hunting! Congratulations on killing the 
buffalo ! ’’) 

We used to trek for hours on end after the buffalo 
in terrible country, carrying only a -318 Westley 
Richards and a -280 Lancaster Mauser. Ignorance is 
bliss! I would not do it now. 
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We were often hot on the trail, but our quarries 
would most times wind us and stampede before we 
could catch a glimpse of their slaty bodies. On we 
would go again, and once more would there be the 
ominous crash, and perhaps a grunt from an old bull 
who was getting fed up! Once we saw an old patri- 
arch, and both fired at him. There was blood on the 
trail, and our hearts beat fast for joy and excitement ! 
Should we bag him? Would he charge? We would 
not leave that spoor, and once came up with the 
wounded animal by a water-hole. We were too ex- 
cited, and missed ! And so when evening shades crept 
on apace we were forced to give in. Our leave was 
over. 

Now, I will ask the reader a question: Should we 
have left that buffalo to die a lingering death, or did 
we take the right course in leaving an armed Askari 
and native spearman to follow the trail? 

Personally I am opposed to giving firearms to natives, 
however adept they may be at hunting and shooting. 
But in such a case as this, when neither of us could 
obtain more leave, I feel certain that we could have 
done no better. 

The result was the Askari killed the buffalo, which 
charged, by a well-placed shot in the forehead, the 
bullet entering the head between the bosses, but not 
before our gallant hunter, with only a spear in his 
hand, had been gored in the leg. He bled to death, no 
one being present to put on a tourniquet. This inci- 
dent was most unfortunate, and we grieved much at 
the death of so gallant a man. Needless to say, his 
relatives were duly recompensed. 
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Later in that same year, 1913, when there were more 
officers than usual stationed at headquarters, I deter- 
mined to organize a drive after these cunning buffaloes. 
We would frighten them out of their inaccessible 
strongholds! 

There were five of us, and we had four days’ leave 
to celebrate August Bank Holiday, and so we arranged 
to spend it “ buffalo driving.”” W. and H. accordingly 
sent out orderlies to consult with local chiefs and 
hunters as to the whereabouts of buffalo, how to drive 
them, and to collect the necessary beaters. The buffalo 
were duly located, and we all started off on July 3oth. 
W., D., and P. rode bicycles, whilst H. and self were 
lucky enough to possess motor-bicycles, which (a fact 
probably unknown to many at home) are extremely 
useful in Uganda, and become more popular every 
day. In dry weather one can ride them quite easily 
on many roads, the most accessible ones running from 
Lake Victoria to Nakasongola, and from thence to 
Masindi, and from Kampala to Hoima and Mubendi. 
Roads round the chief places, such as Entebbe, 
Kampala, and Bombo (military headquarters), are 
rideable for some miles out. 

Our safari of guns, tents, and mules, etc., with ten 
orderlies (each of us took two), had preceded us to 
have all ready on our arrival in camp, which was about 
nine miles from our station. By 5 p.m. we were all in 
camp, and soon afterwards a local hunter came in with 
news. He said that the buffalo had trekked off to a 
place about seven miles north. This was disappoint- 
ing, but we decided at once to march early in the 
morning to the village near where the buffalo had been 
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This photo illustrates the thorny and stoney country where lions are so o’ten found, Cantain 


Anderson, M.C., the well-known Big Game Hunter, is shown sitting beside his trophy. 


THE BUFFALO, THE MOST DREADED OF AFRICAN GREAT GAME. 


This is a fine old Bull Buffalo. Every year these ferocious beasts take their tollof men. They 
usually inhabit the densest parts of the African bush, where they can detect the hunter betore 


he becomes aware of their presence, 
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located. We had arranged to collect together about 
150 Baganda as beaters, and these were now called in 
by the chief’s mugoma (native drum beater). The old 
man stepped forward with his ngoma, and by means 
of two very short, thick sticks made a few short, sharp 
beats, at the same time uttering a loud guttural ‘Ah! ” 
which he informed us gave him extra strength! The 
chief told us that this noise, which did not seem loud 
to us, could be heard for about four miles off. 

Next morning at 5.45 a.m. all was ready and off we 
went—hunters, orderlies, and ourselves, and behind, 
the safari and beaters. After an hour’s march we had 
breakfast, the three tiffin baskets keeping close up 
behind us. After breakfast, three of us continued the 
journey on mules, and by Io a.m. all were in camp. 
Local hunters then came in with the great news that 
they had found a herd of about thirty buffalo in some 
thick kibira (thick bush) quite near, and as it was now 
about 10.30 a.m. they would probably settle down 
there till the evening if not disturbed ; we therefore 
hastily collected our beaters, orderlies, and hunters, 
and started off. It might be interesting here to note 
our armament: W. had a double -450 Rigby and a 
-400—360 Fraser, H. a double -470 Lang and a -256 
Mannlicher, D. a -318 Westley-Richards, P. a double 
-450 Rigby and a -318 William Evans, and self a double 
‘470 Lancaster and a -280 Lancaster Mauser. We left 
the entire arrangement of the drive in the hands of 
two local hunters and two Soudanese Askaris. 

The first stand was in very thick grass, above one’s 
head, and those who could not see were forced to climb 
up trees until they could see well to their front. After 
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drawing for places, we took up our stands, about sixty 
yards apart. We fully expected buffalo here, as we 
had seen the morning’s tracks entering the kibira to 
our front. After a long interval we were summoned 
at once to another position, as the quarry had moved 
into another thick kibira close by. Our hunters and 
two Soudanese orderlies, acting on their own initiative, 
had altered all arrangements directly they had dis- 
covered the new whereabouts of the buffalo. Thus no 
time was wasted, and they had made their dispositions 
when we arrived at our new stands. All credit was due 
to them for thus taking the initiative at once. Our 
new front extended about 400 yards, with about 80 
yards between each of us, and we faced a thick kibira 
about 100 yards to our front, with a good field of fire. 
We took up our positions on low ant hills, well pro- 
tected from view by long grass. Now we had given 
instructions that the beaters were not to shout; they 
were simply to advance in a long, extended line. The 
side stops were told to stand still and prevent the 
buffalo from breaking away to a flank, and were to 
shout, if necessary. Five Askaris were to superintend 
the beating line and also to embolden the Baganda. 
It was a long, anxious wait before anything hap- 
pened, and then a great shouting on the left indicated 
that the buffalo had evidently tried to break through 
on that side, a few of which succeeded in doing so, and 
the rest went towards H. (our right), and the first 
indication he got of the presence of any buffalo was a 
white figure darting up a tree, with wild shrieks. This 
man, unknown to H., had been standing on the ground 
with the intention of watching the fun, which was 
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apparently turned into temporary terror. ‘This, of 
course, startled the buffalo, and they tried to break 
through a line of natives, who with alarming celerity 
swarmed the neighbouring trees. When the noise this 
caused had subsided we thought our drive was a blank, 
but D. and I were in for some fun. We saw two 
buffalo slowly break the kibira to our front and 
approach our ant hills, halting from time to time, and, 
raising their massive heads, trying to locate a hidden 
danger. It was a moment of intense excitement for 
us, also a great sight, and one that we shall not forget. 
When about fifty yards from me and seventy yards 
from D. (our left was slightly thrown forward), a shot 
from D.’s -318 struck one of them, and he fell, but 
rose again immediately. I fired two shots with my 
-470 and hit the other bull. As they charged at D. 
he fired again, and both came straight for our ant hills. 
Seizing my -280, I turned mine when about twenty 
yards away, and as he rushed by I put two more bullets 
into him. Seizing my -470, which my orderly had re- 
loaded, I fired at him as he, slowly and very sick, 
entered a thick bush to my left. Leaving the ant hill, 
I crept cautiously up to the bush. I could not see 
him, but, creeping forward and listening, I discovered 
him in his death throes on the ground, and a-470 bullet 
in the neck settled everything. D. had a-318 magazine 
rifle and had turned his bull with a shot in the horn 
and another in the body. I remember seeing him 
firing right down on the bull, and wondering in that 
short space of time, as the other turned to me, whether 
he would stop him or not. W. put two shots from his 
double -400-—-360 into this stricken animal, and H. 
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finally gave him the coup de grace with his -470 at a 
range of about three hundred yards—an excellent shot! 
This shows what enormous vitality a buffalo possesses. 
These were the only two buffalo flushed, and they 
certainly caused great excitement. One waits for 
these huge oncoming beasts with intense excitement, 
knowing from experience their keen eyesight, their 
pluck, and tenacity of life. It was not all one-sided, 
for it was quite feasible for one to dash up our low 
ant hills, and one man would have his time cut out 
with an oncoming herd, cognizant of the danger be- 
hind and firmly resolved to crash out of the way at 
any cost. Having taken photographs, we returned to 
camp and were immediately informed that a herd of 
a hundred or more had been located at a place about 
eight miles off. Thus we resolved to make an early 
start on the morrow, and try our luck with another 
drive. The beaters having cut up the two bulls, re- 
turned to camp in great joy, singing their weird chants, 
expectant of the great feast. The two bulls had 
average heads, measuring 38% inches and 37 inches 
respectively, outside span, with fair bosses. 

We had breakfast before our march, the hunters 
going on ahead to locate the big herd. Getting away 
early, we traversed nice open country, which is not the 
rule in Uganda, and also the natives had started to burn 
the grass. An exceedingly tame herd of zebra was 
passed on the march. One is now permitted to hunt 
these on a sportsman’s licence. Until March of 1913 
they were protected, and this accounts in some degree 
for their extraordinary boldness, which 1s also due no 
doubt to the sportsman’s dislike for shooting them. 
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On arrival at our next camp we were disappointed to 
hear that the big herd had trekked away, and, having 
only three more days’ leave, we decided to leave them 
and retrace our steps to our last camp, as more small 
herds were reported there. We decided to try our luck 
with the guinea-fowl in the afternoon, and, seeing some 
on a tree, we surrounded them and got them nicely over- 
head ; but our want of shot-gun shooting in Uganda, 
and the apparent enormous size of the birds, which 
seemed to reduce their pace, caused bad marksmanship, 
with the result that one only was hit. After several 
repetitions of this in long, thick elephant grass, we 
managed to bag five, and two pigeons. In the evening 
the local chief organized a ngoma (native dance) for us, 
and we remained up a long time watching this and 
applauding. A crowd of Baganda form a circle, and 
men and women go forward in turn, sometimes in 
pairs, sometimes more, to take part in their weird 
dances, accompanied by a chorus of ejaculations, 
chants, clapping of hands, and native musicians. When 
they were fairly worn out by their exertions we retired 
to bed. Later all noise having ceased, except for an un- 
ceasing chorus of insects, and when all life apparently 
slept, one was startled in one’s sleep by deep-throated 
calls from hunting lions, which might be likened to 
some preat giant’s yawns. 

Next day, following our usual routine of breakfast 
after an hour’s march, we returned to our second camp. 
As we were in need of meat, W. went after a Jackson’s 
hartebeest, and after a great chase it was eventually 
recovered and brought into camp. On arrival at the 
village we heard that the hunters had found a herd of 
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about twenty buffalo. As soon as the beaters were 
collected, off we went ; and, instructing our orderlies 
as before to superintend the beat, we were placed in 
position by a hunter. Again taking our stand on ant 
hills, between two &tbtras, and in a slight open depres- 
sion, or dambo, we had a field of fire of about a hundred 
yards, and were about a hundred yards apart. We had 
instructed our beaters to shout, as the buffalo had 
always shown a strong tendency to break back or side- 
ways, avoiding open places when disturbed. The wind 
was across our front, and so good. As the host of 
beaters came nearer and nearer, shouting and scream- 
ing, the more our excitement grew. When the shout- 
ing became louder and quicker we knew they had 
flushed something. Every moment you expect to see 
a mass of great black beasts bearing down on you. You 
see that your rifle is ready. Your orderly holds your 
second one. Half an hour had elapsed, and I then saw 
about fifteen buffalo rushing wildly down towards W. 
and P. Big and small rifles spoke, but I could not see 
the result, as they cleared our line and dashed on in a 
mass towards the next kibira. Another ten minutes, 
and I saw one buffalo running towards H. (on our left). 
I watched intently ; I heard three shots. No buffalo 
crossed the line. Encouraged by our fusillades, the 
shouting now became frenzied and prolonged. I then 
saw one cow break the kibira and go towards D. (on 
our right). He brought it down with his first shot, but 
It got up and ran slowly on again. Three more shots 
told and pulled her up into a walk, until she soon came 
to a standstill by a thick bush behind our line. I fired 
three shots from my Lancaster Mauser at about two 
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hundred yards, and two struck the head, bringing her 
down and out of her misery. The drive was now over. 
Again more had broken back and had forced the 
beaters, all of whom were armed with spears, to climb 
trees. The result of the drive was two killed and one 
wounded, which latter we tracked for a time, but 
eventually gave up, as the blood spoor was faint and 
there was no sign of it leaving the herd. 

As regards the following of wounded buffalo in this 
district, I may say that if the animal is not mortally 
hit, following it becomes a wild-goose chase, as the 
buffalo immediately resorts to the thickest cover, where 
the hunter is invariably seen first, with the result that 
the buffalo is away before a shot can be putin. H. and 
I had had experience of this only a short time before. 
We followed up a wounded buffalo through the worst 
possible country for three days, and of the seven or 
eight times we came up with him the only result was 
a crash and away he would go. Of course, it is only 
right to follow up for some way, to make certain that 
an animal is not mortally wounded. 

After lunch we returned to camp, and on the way 
D. shot a zebra at seventy yards range, through the 
head ; it was an excellent shot, as only the head was 
visible. It was a pretty sight to see the herd gallop off, 
and our mules replied to their short squeaks. There 
was great delight amongst our men at the prospect of 
more meat, and the chief gave a ngoma in our honour 
in the evening. A little girl, only about 4 feet high, 
danced splendidly, and D., who is a bit of a turkey- 
trotter, pleased the natives immensely with one of his 
many excellent turns. 
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Next day was a European morning, as we did not 
start till 10 a.m., having sent our hunters on early to 
trace the herd. After a march of about five miles, we 
had lunch whilst waiting for the beaters to collect, and 
when we had got together about sixty we proceeded 
to drive a thick strip of elephant grass. Again we were 
able to take up positions on low ant hills; long grass 
extended about a hundred yards to our front, when 
the thick elephant grass started, now the buffaloes’ 
stronghold. When the beaters were fairly near, a bush- 
buck was roused which dashed by H. Soon a rustling 
in the long grass indicated something, and just after 
we saw two buffalo go towards P. at a lumbering trot. 
He fired two shots from his -450 at about sixty yards’ 
range, and this turned them back into the kibira, and 
no more were seen. We found slight blood spoor on 
the edge of the kibira, and P. and I followed some way 
_ (we could only see five yards to our front). Light was 
fading, and as we had to return to headquarters we 
gave instructions for the kibira to be watched, and if 
the wounded buffalo had not left by the morning we 
would bicycle out and recover him as best we could. 
Thus ended four days, which we shall ever look back 
to as affording us one of the most exciting pursuits we 
have ever taken part in. 


CHAPTER IV 


A huge tusker shot—The home of elephants—An elephant wounded— 
A successful stratagem—Bad shooting at buffalo. 


N order to take full advantage of the few days’ 
leave granted to officers in the 4th King’s 
African Rifles, they used to send their loads 
three or four days on ahead, and then follow 

themselves on a bicycle or a motot-bicycle, reaching 
their first camp in one day. 

African servants can be trusted to have all in readi- 
ness, and on arrival the tired and thirsty hunter would 
find his tent pitched under a lordly tree, his bed neatly 
made, a table near by Jaden with rich viands, and, in 
fact, his camp comfortable and everybody wearing an 
air of eagerness and expectancy. 

Ill would it fare with the hunter who, by misadven- 
ture, failed to reach his camp in one day. This fate 
almost befell me in January, 1914, when I left Bombo 
on a motor-bicycle borrowed from a brother-officer, 
intending to join my hunters and porters some seventy- 
five miles well out into the bush. 

The bare facts of the case are as follows: Departure 
from headquarters 5.30 a.m. Motor-bicycle failed me 
up the first hill, necessitating some strenuous pedal 
work. Eighteen miles accomplished, the saddle worked 
loose and finally slipped off in the next five miles, about 
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which time another puncture occurred. Having 
mended the puncture, I crept on again, only to realize 
that the pump had been left by the side of the road. 
I returned to retrieve this most important implement, 
and having recovered it, managed to coax the machine 
as far as a homestead occupied by Mr. Walshe, then a 
successful Uganda settler. 

I lunched with him and his wife at Kabula Muliro, 
the native name for the place, but little did I guess 
what sorrow would so soon cloud their happiness. 
Mrs. Walshe, most esteemed and beloved by Uganda, 
very soon after this, and when I was once more shoot- 
ing in those parts, died of blackwater fever. I dis- 
tinctly remember the impressive ceremony at her 
burial, and how her poor black servants and labourers 
paid their last tribute to so kind a lady. As a pioneer 
and lover of Nature would wish, she was buried on 
rising ground above the farm-house, a spot which 
viewed the wild, undulating bush-clad acres across the 
River Mayanja, and which nestled under the protect- 
ing hills whereon roam the lions she so often heard, 
making the hills echo with their reverberating roars. 
Mute sentinels those hills, majestically stern, they 
frown on intruders of her peace, and smile on the 
happiness she now enjoys. 

When I passed through in those days butter-making 
was a flourishing industry at Kabula Muliro, and my 
kind host insisted on my taking some away with me. 
Needless to say, this gift was very soon deposited on 
the ground, but, blissfully ignorant of the fact, 
I hustled along while I could. The piece of 
butter was actually found by passing natives and 
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restored to the original owners, much to their 
amusement ! 

After ten miles a tyre again punctured, and having 
mended it I had quite a lucky run until, my troubles 
being unending, at five o’clock the valve came away 
from the inner tube. That settled my fate, and, cast- 
ing the ill-omened machine at the side of the road, I 
continued the journey on foot. At the River Kisingu 
a friendly chief brought me some mwenge (native wine) 
and matoke (a special cooking banana, boiled and 
mashed up), which I eagerly accepted. Not until 
10 p.m. were my troubles over, for at that late hour 
my boys met me with a hurricane lamp and escorted 
their tired master into camp, where, having partaken 
of a good meal which was all ready for me, I soon fell 
asleep. 

In spite of the exertions and mishaps of the previous 
day, I was up when the little chanticleers gave their 
first warning of the coming dawn, and in my hunting 
grounds when the elephants were still busily feeding 
and moving leisurely about. When the first traces of 
the elephant were found we had completed approx- 
imately eleven miles. The spoor, much to our joy, was 
quite fresh, and we hastened to follow at a brisk walk, 
ere long entering a primeval forest, broken by occa- 
sional open glades. Bushbuck were plentiful, and each 
time we disturbed one he would plunge through the 
thickets, uttering a sharp coughing bark, and causing 
my heart to quicken its beat. When spooring so care- 
fully and noiselessly, as is necessary when following 
elephants in thick cover, every sound arrests the 
attention and, when sudden and unforeseen, brings 
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one up sharply, every sense alert and watchful. I ex- 
pected each moment to see the slaty-coloured and 
ponderous bulk of an elephant. On such occasions, 
the wild stampede of a herd of buffalo disturbed by 
the hunter is, to say the least of it, demoralising ! 
Only a few minutes of this suspense, and then we saw 
them in the flesh. They were ripping off the bark of 
trees, then sucking away the sap; they pulled down 
trees, which fell with ear-splitting crashes, and ate 
young leaves or fruit, and made general havoc of the 
vegetation. 

Now, a cow chose to advance upon me, her ears out- 
spread. She had evidently heard us, but, the wind 
being favourable, she soon satisfied her curiosity, in 
which time I had retreated to a friendly bush a few 
yards back, and then, turning round, joined her friends 
which were scattered about the forest leisurely feeding. 

I had by now noted the general direction in which 
the herd was moving, and, endeavouring to locate their 
rear guard—for there surely would be the chieftain, 
the pride and glory of the herd—my eyes suddenly 
lighted on a beast which by reason of his enormous 
bulk arrested my attention. I could not then see his 
ivory, owing to the thick undergrowth. A little careful 
manceuvring enabled me to do so, and my investiga- 
tion disclosed a beautiful long white pair of tusks, 
which were certainly not far from touching the ground. 
I crept as near as possible, and as he was about to walk 
round a large bush I stealthily crept round the opposite 
side and met him. He was then very close—I suppose 
ten yards would be a good estimate of the distance— 
and, as my readers may imagine, I lost no time in 
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firing. He dropped like a log to a brain shot, and, 
making certain, I seized the -318 from my hunter and, 
running up behind him, put a bullet into the brain 
from the back of the skull. This, I think, to be the 
best finishing shot for an elephant lying on his side, 
and, satisfied that he was dead, I retreated a short dis- 
tance and awaited events, as the herd was now roaring 
and crashing about in close proximity. When the 
pandemonium had died down, and the enraged animals 
had retreated, we went forward to examine our prize. 
Our joy was great, for the tusks were very long and 
thick. I was indeed rewarded for the trouble of 
yesterday. It was now 7 a.m., and I had shot a 
monster elephant within twenty-six hours of leaving 
headquarters! Both tusks, when measured afterwards, 
were 7 feet 7 inches in length, and 20 inches in thick- 
ness. We found when the tusks had been cut out that 
one had a long rent in it, evidently due to disease of 
long standing. It smelt very badly, and I have no 
doubt that if the elephant had lived for many more 
years 1t would have rotted off. 

Very early next day we crossed the Kisingu river 
and picked up the spoor of a good-sized bull. This I 
followed as hard as I could go till noon, six and a half 
hours of fast walking, when, as we seemed to be making 
no appreciable gain on him, I decided to leave it. We 
were all very tired and thirsty, and so, calling a halt 
for a few minutes, proceeded to make what cheer we 
could on sweet potatoes and water. Our frugal meal 
over, we retraced our steps to camp, arriving in time 
for four o’clock tea. Soon after my arrival a local 
hunter brought in good news. He said he knew where 
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four elephants were, one of them being, in his opinion, 
an exceptionally fine bull. I immediately sent off two 
of my own trackers to try and verify this information, 
either by locating the elephants themselves or by find- 
ing their spoor. 

When the evening gloom was gathering, and night 
was preparing to throw her mantle o’er these fasci- 
nating lands, I wandered to a little eminence not far 
from camp, where I could scan the wild, rugged land- 
scape and listen for the sounds I loved to hear. 

Pale blue hills, afar, gathered unto themselves even- 
ing mists. A quiet seemed to come over the earth, a 
sigh of relief after its fierce struggle with the sun, 
whose parting rays had now been cut off, leaving only 
their reflection in purple and orange streaks. In the 
primeval forests below, where lordly trees shook their 
branches in thanksgiving for the coming night, a bush- 
buck coughed. It sounded remarkably near. Nought 
else could I hear, therefore I decided to return to 
camp, intending to return later, when many sounds I 
knew would be music to my ears, and when the magni- 
tude of all I now saw would have faded into night, 
leaving only heaven’s mysterious dome above, re- 
splendent in myriads of lights. 

So anxious were all of us to begin operations the 
following day, that it was solely the light of a matu- 
tinal moon which enabled us to see when leaving the 
confines of the camp. We bent our steps towards a 
native village, where, it was hoped, would be the 
tracker I sent out yesterday. On the way we found 
fairly fresh tracks of a herd, and that of a single bull 
also. When in doubt as to what action I should take, 
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a runner came up with news from my trackers. The 
elephants, they said, had gone off a long way, but they 
were following them. ‘A bird in the hand,” etc., 
and, bearing this in mind, I took up the trail of the 
single bull, which I followed into the depths of a 
virgin forest till 2 p.m., when I gave up and returned 
to camp and slept soundly until awakened by excited 
orderlies, who swore to having seen a huge lion bound- 
ing through the bush close to camp. ‘“* The bird had 
flown ”? when I arrived on the scene, and as the forest 
was so infernally thick 1 went back to camp and fell 
asleep till dusk, what time, dinner having been care- 
fully prepared by a zealous cook, I did fair justice to 
it, and then dozed over camp-fire embers, perfectly 
happy and contented. 

On what other occasions can one be so happily con- 
tented? Pleasantly satisfied with food and wine, I can 
rest peacefully by the comfort of a blazing camp fire. 
I am free now and far from troubles, away from 
civilization’s roar and daily bustle, and am at liberty 
in an unsoiled and generous land. A long look into 
the mighty vault of heaven before turning in, when I 
raise my arms and thank God for liberty, thank Him 
for this pure air, and for this land “ untrammelled and 
outside the City wall”? (Cullen Gouldesbury). 

On January 17th we were up betimes again, and 
close to our camp we found the fresh spoor of elephant, 
lion, and buffalo, and soon afterwards heard elephant 
roaring. On inspection, they proved to be a bull and 
two cows, and I managed to get up to within twenty 
yards of the former, whereupon he noticed something 
wrong and advanced on me, his great ears outspread. 
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I was sorely tempted to account for him then and 
there, as he carried good ivory, but I hoped for better, 
and, bearing in mind that discretion is the better part 
of valour, I beat a retreat, keeping my eyes on him all 
the time. He soon turned about, and I breathed 
freely once more. 

Now I discovered, by the many rumblings and occa- 
sional snapping of twigs, that there were more elephants 
in the vicinity, and I determined to continue my in- 
vestigation, in spite of the long grass which seemed to 
predominate as far as we could see. It was thick grass 
and wellnigh over a man’s head. The inevitable hap- 
pened—the herd winding us before we had advanced 
many paces. ‘They ran into a very thick strip of jungle, 
but I found this evacuated when I reached it. They 
had all glided away as ghosts. 

When I had crossed a large river in pursuit, a lusty 
shout from one of my men brought me back at the 
double. He had found the spoor of a single bull lead- 
ing away fromtheherd. This I followed till 3.30 p.m., 
when we lost it, and returned to camp. So does luck 
cut both ways when shooting elephant. One day an 
enormous tusker is brought to bag, while for weeks 
nothing but small bulls may cross your path. 

Soon after my arrival in camp a chieftainess brought 
me a present of some milk, in return for which I pre- 
sented her with tea. She was most amiable, and 
wished to send out her men to help me to locate some 
big elephant. Then one of the local men came in 
with news of some elephants close by. Verily this 
country is the home of elephants ! 

I went out and discovered them in very thick and 
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A FINE SPECIMEN OF A BULL KUDU. 
They are usually found in 


These beautiful animals are some of the largest of the Antelopes. 
wooded and hilly country. 


ELEPHANT BULL. 
Only stecl-capped 


This fine photo well illustrates the folds in the mighty Pachvderm’s skin. 
bullets can be relied upon satisfactorily to put these enormous animals out of action. 
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impassable elephant grass. I could not hope to get up 
to them in such stuff, and so I tried to dislodge them 
by burning. The wily beasts, however, gave me the 
slip by dashing out the opposite side to where I had 
stationed myself. 

On Sunday the 18th I followed the River Katumbi, 
trusting that I should find good spoor of elephants 
that had gone there to drink. I found the spoor of 
apparently a huge bull, and tracked him through thick 
forests between hills. Long grass and palm trees proved 
to be most annoying, checking my speed. At 11 a.m., 
after six hours of it, I came on three of them, two 
having joined up with my bull, asleep under a tree. 
The wind was favourable, but the approach most diffi- 
cult, owing to burnt elephant grass with cross layers. 
Not only was this most difficult to circumvent, but 
whenever one’s foot touched the grass a horrible 
crackling sound made one look up in fear and trembling 
lest the elephant heard it. 

Eventually, from fifty yards, I took a bead on the 
old bull elephant and fired. I must have been un- 
steady and placed my bullet above the “ ear-eye” 
line, for he thundered off with the others. I was un- 
able to pursue at once, for [ had divested myself of 
boots in order to be as quiet as possible when walking 
on the burnt grass. 

The situation was somewhat ridiculous. Imagine 
the three elephants running off in clouds of dust from 
burnt grass, and the crackling and snapping of branches 
bent before their onslaught, the swishing of grass and 
leaves, the noise augmented by the shouting of my 
men carrying the water and food for the day, whom 
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the elephants passed close by. In the meantime I was 
sitting on the ground fumbling with boots that would 
not go on! However, I was soon in hot pursuit, and 
after a couple of miles or so noticed that the wounded 
animal had left his pals. This was a happy augury for 
the future. 

His spoor now led us through the thickest forests we 
had yet traversed, and very carefully I parted the 
bushes in front of me, momentarily expecting to see 
an enormous bulk close to me, as still and silent as his 
surroundings, or to hear his infuriated scream as he 
tore down upon me. Now a happy inspiration sud- 
denly seized me: if we made a wide detour over the 
hills we could cut the tongue of forest in which we 
now were lower down, and nearer the water, for to- 
wards that the wounded elephant was obviously 
making. 

Speed was of the utmost importance. Over hills 
and across dales we ran and walked alternately, and 
were very much the worse for wear when we eventually 
stopped in an open space, dividing two tongues of 
forest, several miles from where we had left the trail. 

An inspection of tracks showed clearly that only one 
elephant had recently passed, and this had been a cow, 
wherefore we took up a good position and waited, 
hoping our elephant would keep to his original course. 

It was very exciting thus waiting for him. Would 
he come this way? How near should I let him 
approach before firing, and where should I aim? Such 
thoughts flashed through my mind. To me it 1s 
always exciting in a big pheasant drive waiting for the 
longtails, especially when they refuse to rise until the 
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beat is wellnigh over, when a whirring of wings in all 
directions tests the accuracy and quickness of the best 
of shots. 

So much more exciting is it waiting for elephants 
to break through thick cover. Ears are on the alert 
to catch the faintest sound. The slight rustle of leaves 
and branches caused by birds alighting or seeking food, 
the movement of monkies and baboons, or, in a slight 
breeze, that extraordinary noise in a palm tree, are all 
sounds that make the alert hunter expectant until he 
has proved the cause. 

When at last our quarry quietly debouched from the 
jungle I realized how noiselessly elephants can move, 
in spite of their enormous bulk. The poor old beast 
was walking very slowly, occasionally turning sideways 
to his line of advance to catch any sound or scent of 
his pursuers. 

When in a position for an oblique shot, I fired at 
his head, whereat he at once slewed round and faced 
what he thought to be the direction of hisenemy. His 
ears were thrown forward, and as he meditated a 
charge, another bullet and yet another brought him 
down ; a finishing shot at close range was then all that 
was necessary. His tusks looked an average sized pair, 
weighing about 50 lb. a piece. 

Great was the glee of all at the success of our 
stratagem, and ere long many natives were on the 
scene, having sprung from nowhere, and all eager to 
eat as much as they possibly could. When meat is 
plentiful, a native will eat as much as 25 Ib. in a 
day. , 

An early visit to the carcase the next day to watch 
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my men hack out the tusks, and then on to “ fresh 
woods and pastures new.” 

I shot an old bull defassa just after leaving the 
carcase, having a most trying stalk, which took me a 
long time. The poor old beggar struggled very hard 
and died very game. 

To-day I received news of the impending opera- 
tions against the Turkhana (unruly tribes to the west 
of Lake Rudolph), and a bitter blow it was when I 
heard that I was not to be amongst those chosen to go, 
as I was then in command of the newly raised Baganda 
company, which was not sufficiently trained to take its 
place in the battalion. I cursed my ill luck, little 
dreaming that in nine months’ time we should all be 
taking part in a much bigger enterprise, and for such 
those now chosen to go north would be returning in 
all haste. | 

Towards evening I went out from camp and searched 
for lion—a vain search, I must own! I saw leopards’ 
pugs, also numbers of bushbuck and some defassa. 

Tuesday, January 24th, 1914. A very early visit to 
the dead elephant showed that nothing had disturbed 
its eternal sleep. Hearing of buffalo, I moved camp 
near to their feeding grounds, and in the afternoon | 
went forth to seek them. I was lucky enough to see 
a herd of them within a mile or so of camp. They 
were feeding on the open slopes of a hill, within rifle 
shot of the razor-backed summit. I at once made a 
detour, and, climbing up the slopes of the opposite 
side, I peered over the top and saw the whole herd at 
a distance of sixty yards or so. Picking out the herd 
bull, I fired, whereupon they rushed off, only to stop 
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dead after a rush of a hundred yards. Then I heard 
a bellow of pain, and, concluding that the animal I 
had hit was mortally wounded (I could not see him in 
the mélée that ensued), I singled out what appeared 
to be a small bull, and dropped him in his tracks. 
Thoroughly alarmed, the herd now made up its mind 
to leave the vicinity, and made off in wild panic. Be- 
hind the herd lumbered a solitary animal, which I took 
to be the bull I had first of all fired at. I took a long 
shot at him with the -375, and hit him. He imme 
diately put on an incredible turn of speed and joined 
the remainder in a thick patch of impenetrable elephant 
grass. While I was wondering how I could best follow, 
a shout from my orderly brought me back. He said he 
could see a wounded buffalo in some thick cover not 
far from where the dead cow lay (for a cow buffalo it 
turned out to be). How the bull I had last fired at 
reached the place where my orderly had located his 
buffalo, I could not understand, or had I now two 
wounded beasts on my hands? 

The bull I had first wounded must have struck away 
from the herd without my seeing him. In that case, 
what was that bull doing lagging behind the herd when 
it had fled? Had a bullet gone through two buffaloes ? 
I could hardly credit this; I certainly hit the first bull 
I had fired at, for I distinctly heard him bellow, as if 
in pain (usually when buffalo are dying they bellow). 

However, the animal seen by my orderly was now 
out of sight, so I instructed the men with me to throw 
stones where he had last been seen, whilst I placed my- 
self in a commanding position. The wounded buffalo 
dashed out at the first volley of stones, but I missed 
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the two snaps I took with my -470. I followed him 
till darkness temporarily solved my difficulties. 

Time was now very limited, and my safari must 
start its return journey to-morrow. When the morrow 
dawned, I sent off my men very early towards the 
Kisingu river, myself trying to pick up the spoor of 
the buffalo I had wounded yesterday. In a medley of 
tracks I was unable to find any spoor worth following. 
However, nothing more could be done in the matter, 
so I paid a visit to the dead elephant. The scene was 
gruesome. Apparently unconscious of the atmosphere 
around them, which was steeped in an aroma of putre- 
fying elephant, some Banyoro natives squatted by 
small fires, close to which sizzled fidds of meat, spitted 
on small sticks. Large numbers of Marabou storks, 
perched on neighbouring trees, gazed downwards gloat- 
ingly at the feast they knew would in time be theirs. 
When these birds are gorged, it 1s an easy matter to 
account for the two you are allowed on a licence, but 
to-day I could not get within gunshot of them. 

Late in the evening I walked into camp a very tired 
man, and I proceeded to weigh my ivory, and was quite 
content when the scales showed an average for the four 
tusks of 65 lb. apiece. 

On January 22nd I motor-cycled back to head- 
quarters without an accident. 


CHAPTER V 


Two buffalo shot in a week-end—Buffalo and sitatunga shot—I am 
stationed at Entebbe—Entebbe, the capital of Uganda—Kampala 
—A trip round Lake Wamala. 


HE first buffalo to fall to my rifle I shot on 

a week-end trip from Bombo. I motor- 

bicycled along narrow and bumpy native 

roads to a village called Kyvambogo (the 
place of buffalo), between the Lwajali and Lugogo 
rivers. The country there is open bush, with many 
dambos. 

I met my hunters at a place previously agreed upon, 
and the next day very early we began our search for 
the buffaloes’ feeding grounds, and, luckily enough, we 
soon came on a herd which was scattered about feed- 
ing in some open bush land. When we first sighted 
them we were walking along a dambo, quite close to 
the stretch of bush in which they were feeding. We 
just had time to throw ourselves prone before the herd 
became aware of our presence. 

Singling out a bull on the flanks of the herd, I 
crawled up to an ant hill, in a direct line between him 
and myself. My method of progression was both 
tiring and painful, the tufts of new grass on the un- 
even surface being intermixed with the short, strong 
blades of burnt grass, which scratched and probed one’s 
knees at every movement. 
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When I reached the ant hill I found I was about a 
hundred yards from the bull buffalo, the intervening 
ground being more or less open. I therefore fired at 
him from my position of vantage. On receiving the 
bullet, he rushed away with the herd, and after drop- 
ping behind fora while I sawhim stumble and fall, where- 
upon I ran up towards him, but ere I reached him he 
started his death bellow, and I knew that all was over. 

I put another bullet into him to make sure, and to 
end any unnecessary pain, and then made off after the 
rest of the herd. 

I tracked them for a long time, and at last caught 
sight of a few dirty grey bodies hurrying across a dambo. 
Their sharp eyes perceived me, and again they began 
their hasty retreat. 

Following at a run, for I was most anxious to come 
up with them again, I was greatly startled to see two 
bulls dash out of a thick bush somewhat behind me. 
They galloped across my front and not directly away, 
wherefore, imagining that I was their immediate objec- 
tive, I lost no time in placing two bullets from my -470 
rifle into the foremost bull. He ran on for a hundred 
yards and then drew up under a thorn tree, and, as I 
could quite well see him at that distance, I took a long 
shot, hoping to further cripple him. It took effect 
and he fell. When I got up he was quite dead. I was 
delighted with my success, and rode back to civiliza- 
tion full of pride at having shot two bull buffaloes, the 
most dreaded, fiercest, and yet noblest of African great 
game. 


The papyrus swamps of Uganda’s sluggish rivers are 
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the home of that water-loving animal, the sitatunga ; 
shaggy coated, with long splay hoofs, he is particularly 
adapted to his watery home. At night he leaves the 
swamps to feed on the short grass and native cultiva- 
tion, on terra firma. In the daytime he lies up in his 
lair, in the thickest of papyrus reeds. Thus is this 
cunning and almost uncanny animal seldom molested 
by man. Nevertheless, I believe that, in those parts 
where man seldom hunts them, large numbers can 
sometimes be seen, feeding on the short grass near 
rivers or swamps, during the early mornings and 
evenings. 

Now, I had tried many times to bag one of these 
animals in the swampy rivers close to Bombo, but they 
never left their fastnesses until well after dark, when 
either it was too dark to see properly or swarms of 
mosquitoes drove me away. One or two were shot in 
drives, but even then only immature heads. I there- 
fore determined to go further afield to collect a sita- 
tunga, somewhere where I might, I hoped, get at least 
a glimpse of one at morning or evening time. 

One day some enterprising natives told me of a place 
where I could, they said, quite easily shoot one. In 
the open spaces of that sluggish, papyrus-choked river, 
the Sezibwa, they told me I should see them. 

Now, a road runs from Bombo to Namasagali, rail- 
head of a short line that runs from Jinja, where 
volumes of water from Lake Victoria Nyanza pour, 
giving birth to the mighty Nile. The road in question 
crosses both the Lwayjali and Sezibwa rivers, and at the 
latter a long native trestle bridge spans it. Inthe days 
when I was in Uganda our safaris, proceeding north 
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to the wild lands of the Turkhana and Dodinga, were 
wont to take this route. 

From the bridge over the River Sezibwa it was 
possible to see the sitatunga feeding in the open spaces 
of the papyrus, quite near by. 

Packing a blanket, some food, and “an orderly ” 
on to the carrier of my motor bicycle, I rode over. I 
completed my journey without misadventure, and put 
up at the house of a friendly chief. 

It was too late to hunt the same day and, partaking 
of an early dinner, I turned in. In the night un- 
welcome visitors emerged from little holes in the very 
primitive bed on which I slept, and I was badly mauled 
by these dirty insect pests. However, in the morning | 
I soon forgot my troubles in my eagerness to begin 
the enterprise I had in hand. I did not for a moment 
think I had such an easy task before me! I pictured 
myself wading waist-high in papyrus and water, tread- 
ing on some treacherous floating sedge or papyrus roots 
which swayed and trembled in ominous fashion. How- 
ever, that was not to be. The native guide, much to 
my surprise, led me to the roughly fashioned bridge, 
of innumerable piers, and began a cautious survey of 
the so-called river on either side. The sun was as yet 
unborn, but faint glows and streaks in an eastern sky 
gradually spread, and the river life was all agog in 
expectancy of its birth. 

Hippo, some way up the river, snorted and grunted 
their approval. Fishes rose and splashed at intervals, 
and little lily hoppers paddled about. A few duck 
flashed overhead with rapid, even flight; whilst the 
long-beaked ibis, with loud, harsh, summoning cries 
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‘(sounds which always seem to emphasize the desola- 
tion, yet fascination, of African wilds), followed in 
their wake. A host of egrets, keen of eye, gorges pro- 
truding, feet well down and behind, slowly flew, when 
disturbed, in flocks. Occasionally a bull frog spoke in 
a spasmodic, guttural tone, whilst on land the insect 
and bird world had started to pipe in the dawn. The 
air was raw but fresh and invigorating, and a slight 
mist hung over the broad, sluggish river. 

My guide and I crept silently along the bridge, peer- 
ing intently from side to side. Suddenly we saw a 
sitatunga, within easy range, feeding on the river 
herbage. He was submerged up to his belly, but from 
the light greyish brown colouring I could see it was a 
male, although his horns were not easily distinguish- 
able against the background of papyrus reeds. How- 
ever, a glimpse I caught of them satisfied me they were 
quite average, and I fired. He fell all of a heap, and 
I at once plunged into the treacherous reeds in my 
eagerness to see that my prize did not escape. I could 
hardly realize that 1 had shot a species of beast for 
which up till now I had worked so hard, with no result. 
Some more of my men, hearing the shot, now came 
running up, and as the beast did not stir I left him 
for the men to bring in, and struggled back myself to 
terra firma. The natives were not long in bringing 
him to land, and he proved to be a full-grown male, 
with an average pair of horns measuring 244 inches. 

Guessing that my shot had disturbed any other sita- 
tunga in the vicinity, I returned to my friend the chief 
and breakfasted. Whilst I had been hunting, or, better 
put, “looking,” for the sitatunga, the old chief had 
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sent his men out to find an old bull buffalo known to 
frequent the district. Ere long they returned with 
the good news that they had found his fresh tracks. 
I was soon on his spoor and following it through a 
most disagreeable type of country, mostly of thick 
reeds, in aswamp. Reeds crackled and split, and boots 
squelched at each step, but the old buffalo was not to 
be found in this type of country, for he had chosen a 
clean piece of bush fringing the swamp. It seemed a 
foregone conclusion that he would wind us in such 
cover, and I therefore told off two or three of my men 
to drive him towards me. I chose a piece of open 
ground, and placed two stops up suitable trees on 
either flank. Soon after the beaters had entered, ex- 
cited shouts told that our quarry was at home, and in 
a few minutes a solitary buffalo broke cover some sixty 
yards to my right. He lumbered towards the right 
stop, who showered abuses at him from his lofty perch 
above, and when actually under ‘the tree turned and 
galloped across my front just within range of the -470. 
I had taken up my stand just behind a small bush, and 
_ now I left this and ran towards the buffalo, thus lessen- 
ing the distance considerably. 

When I fired, I thought I had missed, as he continued 
his gallop. However, picking up the spoor, I very 
cautiously followed, when a few drops of blood told a 
tale. A bare fifty yards brought me to his body, which 
was as motionless as the grass where he lay. I had made 
a good shot, the bullet entering the shoulder and 
piercing the lungs. 

What finer and more enjoyable way of spending a 
week-end ! 
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Early in 1914 I was ordered to take my company 
into Entebbe, so that the newly trained Baganda would 
have an opportunity of learning the duties of guards. 
Entebbe is the seat of the Government, and was built 
on the neck of a peninsula which runs out southwards 
into Lake Victoria Nyanza. Sir Frederick Jackson, 
K.C.M.G., at that time Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Uganda Protectorate, resided in a beau- 
tiful house, situated on a high ridge, which overlooked 
the mighty Victoria Nyanza, whose vast expanses faded 
into the distance to the east and south. One or two 
islands eastwards broke its placid surface. They, with 
several more to the south of Jinja, formed part of the 
group of islands called the “ Sesse Islands.” In the 
days of which I write most of them were forbidden to 
human beings, since they swarmed with the deadly 
sleeping sickness tsetse fly, the Glossina palpalis. 

In consequence of their desertion by mankind, the 
sitatunga increased by leaps and bounds. For many 
years had they thus been left sole possessors, with the 
exception of two or three other species of large 
mammals, such as monkies, leopards, and pig. Being 
unmolested, their habits changed, and so evolved a 
slight difference in the structure of their feet. Very 
different from their brothers on the mainland, they 
almost became land-loving animals, and so their feet 
developed a hard surface, assumed a less elongated 
shape, and grew hairy. Their horns were particularly 
fine, and having become almost tame animals were easy 
victims to the privileged hunter. During the war 
some specimens were shot by a few officers of high 
rank, but they are now, I believe, protected. 
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To resume our description of Entebbe and its en- 
virons, to the north of Government House a sea of 
native plantations stretches for many a mile. It is a 
broken sea, intersected with papyrus swamps, tongues 
of forest land, and hills. Westwards, backwaters 
fringed with papyrus predominate, but beyond again 
are several reed-choked rivers. On the slopes, almost 
up to the lake’s shores, are scattered bungalows, mostly 
red-roofed, a pleasing contrast to the deep green of 
the trees and the lighter green of grass lands. Indeed, 
Entebbe (which is the Luganda for a chair) is a charm- 
ing little place, and may well be termed the “‘ Emerald 
Town ” of Uganda. 

My bungalow, consisting of three large airy rooms, 
a bathroom, a small smoking-room, and a pantry, with 
a kitchen and outhouses for the servants, was some 
distance from the nucleus of officials’ houses. It was 
situated more towards the point of the peninsula, 
scarce three hundred yards from the lake. 

Entebbe’s peace comes most forcibly to the mind 
when conjuring up thoughts of the happy times spent 
there. 

‘“Fambo Bwana, chat tayart, sasa saa kumi nambilt” 
(“Good morning, master, tea is ready. It is six 
o’clock’’). Bare-footed, noiseless, and dressed in a 
long white kanzu (robe), Musa, my head boy, brought 
the morning tea. A fresh breeze springing from the 
surface of the lake swept up to the bungalow and, 
catching the aroma of exotic plants in my garden, blew 
gently into the room. I jumped out of bed and, 
stretching lazily on the verandah, looked across the 
opalescent blue of the lake. Native canoes, like black 
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dots, were paddling out to make their catch of 
fish. 

A pair of Kavirondo cranes (the crowned crane) 
hovered over the foreshores, calling to one another 
plaintively. Away amongst the tops of high trees, 
near the botanical gardens, tree hornbills screamed as 
they flew. ’Twixt land and water peeped the crimson 
glory of the sun. From across the undulating land of 
short green grass, which civilization had made a golf 
course, stretching from my bungalow to the club- 
house, came the joyous songs of willing workers. 

They were natives chanting at their work. Although 
the lines were repeated continuously, there was in them 
a certain rhythm and melody. One man would sing 
in high-pitched tones lines which made the song, his 
fellows following with a chorus, which seldom varied. 
In the evening the scene was mellowed by the golden 
sun and an atmosphere of tired life, and labour well 
done. 

Breezes rushed from the land and smote gently the 
surface of the lake, which responded with little billows 
that caught in their ripplings, rays from the sun, making 
them flash like diamonds. 


What was that smudge on the horizon? Nothing ; 
perhaps acloud. I was wrong, for a few minutes later 
that same smudge looked like a wisp of smoke, and 
powerful glasses revealed a shape. Yes, it was The 
Clement Hill; she is due in to-day with mails from 
home. How pleased all of us were to see the graceful 
ship glide into port! How thrilled, and how excited ! 
What news? Oft-times good, sometimes bad, or even 
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sorrowful and black. No matter, that mystic vessel 
was always welcome! Even more may we thank thee, 
O Victoria Nyanza, queen of our African lakes ! 
Without your vast waters our messages from home 
would seldom come. Egypt would not exist. She 
could seek no solace in the mighty Nile; and her 
wastes would brood for all eternity! Small wonder, 
Victoria Nyanza, that your shores are rich in peoples. 
They worship you, despite the terrible things you hold. 

Slothful, cunning saurians shelter in your depths ; 
ponderous amphibians plough your waters; millions 
of lake flies cloud your surface. That monster lukwata 
(native name for a huge sea serpent supposed to inhabit 
the lake), lives in your bosom, and you harbour islands 
that breed deadly flies. You attract storms that, lash- 
ing you to foam, sink frail barks of pigmy men. These 
swarms of flies occasionally sweep across the lake and 
look like clouds approaching. They permeate every 
nook of the locality they may visit. 

Now clarion notes from a bugle roused me from my 
musings, and, hastily bathing and dressing, I strolled 
out to parade my Baganda. 

June 20th, 1914. On this date I left Entebbe for 
the precincts of Lake Wamala, which lies about forty 
miles due west of Kampala. Kampala, the trading 
centre of Uganda, is eight miles odd from the extreme 
north-west corner of Lake Victoria Nyanza. Port Bell, 
the port for Kampala, is connected to the latter place 
by a railway. 

The commercial site of Kampala, together with 
officials’ offices, banks, an hotel, Indian and Goanese 
godowns, etc., lies more or less in a hollow ; whilst the 
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residences of officials are built on rising ground, and 
the club lies on the summit. Asin Entebbe, there is a 
fine little golf course, and the tennis courts are as good 
as any hard courts anywhere in Africa. 

On one of the hill-tops surrounding Kampala 1s the 
mission station of Namirembe. ‘There the brothers 
Cook, eminent surgeons and physicians, mete out 
charity to rich and poor alike. There the bakopt 
(peasants) are taught Christianity and honest work. 
Both the Church Missionary Society and the Roman 
Catholic Fathers at Rubaga have done wonders in 
Uganda. Their early feuds have been forgotten, and 
they teach and help side by side. 

Mackay’s efforts were not wasted, and he lies in 
peace, knowing that the foundations he started, against 
such terrible odds, have stood firm. A successful 
church has been built upon it. Likewise brave Bishop 
Hannington did not meet the hostile spears for nought. 
Bishop Bearmans is one of the Roman Catholic 
pioneers. Between Nandere, the Catholic Mission 
near Bombo, and Kilonga, near Mpika, in North-East 
Rhodesia, I have seen many Catholic Missions and met 
many of their priests. All have seemed the same to 
me—unselfish, happy, hard-working, and devoted to 
the welfare of the natives. 

The lukiko (the native parliament of Uganda) is also 
close to Kampala. There the kabaka (king), now 
Daudi Chwa, and his chiefs sit in judgment. The 
king’s palace is at Mengo. 

The tomb of the kings is also near—Mtesa the Good 
King, and Mwanga the Cruel. On yet another hill is 
Lugard’s fort, which is the local gaol. 

F 
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The road from Entebbe to Kampala is splendidly 
kept, and I sped along the twenty-five miles in the 
hour. 

I lunched at Kampala with my friend Captain Flint, 
of the Uganda Police, and then continued my journey, 
but this time towards the west, on the road which leads 
to Mubendi, Toro, Fort Portal, and so on to the 
Mountains of the Moon. 

Two days later I rose at dawn, and, collecting a 
hunter, syce, and a porter to carry some food, I strode 
along a little native footpath, well ahead of my men, 
until we reached the open wild country. It was the 
first ‘‘ breath from the Veld ” since my stay at En- 
tebbe, and I drank in deep gusts of the cool, invigor- 
ating air. 

Long ranges of hills stood out on all sides. Their 
summits were topped with fleeting mists, and Lake 
Wamala looked still and white far below us. 

As these morning mists were riven, as it were, with 
scimitars of gold, a chorus of birds rose, greeting the 
glories of the dawn. It was a wonderful moment, and 
one I can take myself back to, when writing my diary 
of that trip. 

There was much evidence of wild life, and ere long 
we found the remains of a wart-hog, which a lion had 
killed. Then marks on a tree showed where a leopard 
had been. Further on there were fresh tracks of 
buffaloes, and I followed these until I was taken to 
some thick elephant grass, where I left the wily 
buffaloes, intending to look for them in the evening, 
when they would, in all probability, be feeding on 
short grass in more open country. 
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In the evening I was surprised to hear the alarm 
drum beaten near by ina native village. On enquiring, 
I was informed that one of the local men, who had 
been warned for special Government labour, had tried 
to commit suicide. I wished he had been less stupid, 
for I had a most unnecessary run, hoping that I should 
catch red-handed some marauding lion or leopard 
stealing native goats or sheep. 

Another day I heard a lion roaring in the distance, 
but, search as I might, I never found any signs of 
his presence. In the forests I found a number of 
bushbuck and wart-hog, fresh buffaloes’ tracks, and 
several leopards’ kills. Another time I searched for 
some clue of a lion, of which I had heard rumours, 
for seven hours, but never saw so much as a track. A 
most ridiculous incident occurred one afternoon ; old 
Katikiro (my Muganda hunter) and I carefully stalked 
an ox, which we took to be a buffalo. It happened in 
this wise. We most certainly saw a buffalo to start 
with, but whilst approaching we lost sight of him, a 
fact due to the uneven terrain. When we again 
obtained a good view of the landscape, the supposed 
buffalo was still in the offing, but when we were within 
shooting distance we saw that our objective was a 
native ox! 

An even more ridiculous incident happened to me 
one morning early in the Arusha district. I was walk- 
ing ahead of my safari with one hunter, just before 
the light of dawn was sufficiently strong to enable us 
to make out objects. Lion had been heard roaring 
during the night, and we had seen much spoor. Sud- 
denly we saw what we took to be a lion walking along 
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the road away from us. Nearer and nearer we stalked 
towards it, and I was just on the point of raising my 
rifle for a shot, for I felt sure he would soon detect 
us, when the supposed lion turned round and looked 
at us. It was a man with a load on his head! How 
that man could have looked like a lion I cannot really 
explain. He certainly did look like one in the poor 
light before dawn. We sat down and laughed till the 
tears rolled down our cheeks ! 

June 24th, 1913. No luck after buffalo. I decided 
to make my camp on a small peninsula jutting out into 
the lake, called Lubaja. I took the opportunity to 
bathe, and had a most enjoyable swim, in spite of the 
mamba (a species of barbel) which infested the lake. 
(Mamba also is the Swahili word for crocodile.) When 
paddling about later in a native canoe we suddenly 
saw two canoes, each propelled by a solitary occupant, 
skidding through the water at a very fast pace. I 
hailed them, but they refused to stop, whereupon we 
gave chase. One escaped us, and the other ran ashore. 
We followed, and found a suspicious parcel in the bush 
close by. This contained a pipe, flint, and some Njat 
(hasheesh). As the use of this drug was prohibited by 
the Government, I ordered the native miscreant to be 
taken at once to the Gombolola chief (chief of a sub- 
district). 

Now, as I was anxious to bag a hippo, I chartered 
two canoes and paddled out into the lake. One canoe 
was manned by a single native, and the other con- 
tained myself and five natives. The former was the 
decoy or bait, and the brave occupant attracted the 
ire of the hippo by beating the sides of the canoe 
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with his paddle. We lay in wait close to some papyrus 
reeds, whilst the ‘‘ decoy ” beat the sides of his canoe. 
A monster hippo soon debouched from his reedy 
refuge and chased the man in the canoe. However, 
when he saw our canoe approaching, for we were too 
far for a sure shot, he retreated hastily to the papyrus. 
I thought my chances of shooting a hippo had now 
flown, and was on the point of ordering a withdrawal 
when some Bassesse (inhabitants of Lake Islands and 
vicinity) impressed on me the fact that I should surely 
see more hippo if I waited. 

We waited, and after an hour a hippo appeared, and 
I promptly drew a bead on his head (aiming near the 
ear) and fired. He sank like a log. The body could 
not rise for at least two hours, wherefore we paddled 
slowly back to camp, the Bassesse plying strongly and 
singing lustily songs of successful hunting. In the 
morning we found the dead hippo floating on the 
surface of the lake. The Bassesse lost no time in drag- 
ging him ashore and cutting him up. 

I now left the southern shores of Lake Wamala, and 
in the six days remaining to me I made a detour round 
the south-west and west of the lake, touching Mamba, 
Kalwanga, Kikumadunga, Kyawangabo, and Kyamu- 
suga, to the Mubendi-Kampala road, where I picked 
up my motor-cycle and rode into Kampala and then 
Entebbe. I managed to shoot three topi, two eland, 
three impala, and a reedbuck. I had no time to hunt 
the buffalo methodically, and lion I never saw. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Great War starts—I leave Uganda—The Battle of Kisii. 


OWARDS the latter part of July, 1914, 
Uganda, like every other place in the world, 
was startled by the turn affairs took in 
Europe. And, like other parts of the 
British Empire, Uganda was certainly not prepared 
for war on a large scale against her neighbours, German 
East Africa. Neither in numbers of trained troops 
nor in armament were we equal to the enemy colonials. 
Nevertheless, we had command of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, by virtue of our superiority in ships. The 
German ship, the Muanza, proved to be, however, a 
continual menace, and many were the scares and 
rumours which her mythical presence caused the in- 
habitants of the northern ports of the lake. The 
enemy ship, however, kept well away from English 
waters and busied herself in transporting troops and 
provisions. In the end she ran on to a rock when 
trying to avoid our gunboats, and after that was towed 
into the Muanza harbour a complete wreck. 

In spite of the enemy’s inferiority on the Lake, our 
ships could never approach within range of the German 
port of Muanza, for a four-inch naval gun from the 
Kéntgsberg had been placed in a splendid position, 
covering the entrances, and we dare not risk an en- 
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counter with a gun so well placed and hidden, and 
which outranged all of our own, which had been salved 
in the first place from the ill-fated Pegasus. 

On land the German regular field companies and 
their police considerably outnumbered the King’s 
African Rifles, our only regular troops, and our police. 
Although many of their soldiery used black-powder 
rifles, they had more and better machine-guns than 
we had, and, until the arrival of the Indian mountain 
batteries, we had practically nothing in the way of 
land guns, whereas the enemy had salved a number of 
the Kénigsberg guns for use on land. 

When war was declared there were very few com- 
panies of the King’s African Rifles either in British 
East Africa or Uganda. Most of them were employed 
in fighting the Turkhana in the northern provinces, 
near Lake Rudolph, and the tribes in Jubaland. All 
the police available immediately organized into field 
companies, the reserve companies of the King’s African 
Rifles were mobilized, and an irregular corps was 
raised in Uganda, called the Baganda Rifles. These 
latter consisted at the start mostly of spearmen 
strengthened by a few hastily trained Ruga Ruga 
(irregular soldiers). ‘They were as such, useless, but 
later on, as time was available for their training, they 
proved themselves to be a most useful and gallant 
corps. The companies of the King’s African Rifles on 
service’ elsewhere, as above stated, were immediately 
recalled, hastily reorganized, and then sent off to check 
the enemy forces, which were already advancing into 
our territory. 

My own company, consisting of ninety odd Baganda, 
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were men of some two years’ service, who had just 
fired their trained soldier’s course of musketry when 
the war broke out. 

I was the only officer with this company at the time, 
and so had my hands full in the task of organizing it 
for war. Needless to state, we were all agog with 
, excitement, and anxious to come to grips with the 
enemy. The common opinion was that the war would 
end very soon, and our only anxiety was lest we should 
miss a chance of a fight ! 

It was quite on the cards, we thought, that there 
would be no fighting in Africa. 

What effect would our successes or failures out in 
Central Africa have on the main issue which was being 
worked out on the fields of Flanders! Would it not 
be detrimental to the whole cause of civilization for 
the white men to fight each other, with black serfs to 
aid them! So many thought, but there was no doubt 
in the mind of the German leader, General Von 
Lettow Vorbeck. His orders were to hold out till the 
last, and this he did, carrying out implicitly their 
spirit. 

Like all good commanders, he took the offensive at 
once, and his columns crossed the borders and invaded 
our territory. Actions were fought at Gazi, Tsavo, 
Kisii, and Ingito. In most of these fights we were 
outnumbered, but our Askaris fought most gallantly, 
and, led by trained officers or settler volunteers, they 
kept up a tradition which our pioneers had started 
when they conquered the ancestors of the men they 
now led. 

On August 5th, 1914, two companies of the 4th 
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King’s African Rifles, with four European officers, of 
whom I was one, embarked in s.s. Clement Hill at 
Entebbe for Kisumu, the terminus of the Uganda 
Railway, Uganda’s chief means of keeping touch with 
the outside world. 

Kisumu was immediately put into a state of defence, 
and scouts were sent to watch and report on the 
enemy’s columns. It soon became apparent that a 
strong enemy column was advancing towards Kisii, a 
small administrative post some fifty miles south of 
Kisumu. 

A few weeks before this I had taken a small patrol 
from Lumbwa, on the Uganda Railway, through 
Kericho and the Sotik district, to the Loita plains, the 
land of the Masai, whence I had gone north, passing 
through Kisii on my way back to Kisumu. I could 
gather nothing but negative information on enemy 
movements, and the only significant fact I had ob- 
served was the restlessness of our own natives (the 
Wakisii) at Kisii. 

Very soon after our arrival in Kisumu one of the 
companies had moved down the line to help repel 
enemy columns near Tsavo. They were in action 
almost as soon as they had arrived, and two out of the 
four officers who had crossed Lake Victoria Nyanza 
on August $th had been killed. They were Lieutenants 
Foster and Oldfield, and ill could we afford to lose such 
fine men, above all at a time when trained leaders were 
so valuable. 

On September roth I was ordered to take my com- 
pany, with one antiquated machine-gun, to Kendu, a 
small port about twelve miles from Kisii. 
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From Kendu my orders were to March towards 
Kisii and hold up the advancing Huns, now reported 
as numbering between five and six hundred men, with 
machine-guns. 

We landed with our ninety men and the maxim in 
the evening, and I decided to march at once to a village 
half-way towards Kisii. At 10 p.m. we reached the 
village, and there I met Mr. Spencer (the District 
Commissioner of Kisii) and his wife, who had been 
obliged to leave their home before the Germans 
captured it. The District Commissioner was most 
anxious to accompany us, and, as was afterwards 
proved, his services were invaluable. 

On the morning of the 11th a runner reached me 
with the news that two more companies with some 
police were on their way to join up with me, and that 
when concentrated we would march towards Kisii and 
engage the enemy. 

About 11 a.m. the reinforcements arrived, under 
Capt. Thornycroft, the adjutant of the 4th King’s 
African Rifles. He now took command, and after 
a midday rest we continued our march towards 
Kisii and camped just before dusk near Giriagos, 
a large Kavirondo village. Outposts were put 
out, and we formed a perimeter camp for the 
night. 

The white personnel was distributed as follows: 
Capt. Thornycroft in command, Capt. Lilley com- 
manding ‘*‘ D’”’ Company, Lieut. Musson command- 
ing “C”’’ Company, the author commanding “G” 
Company. Lieuts. Grey and Voisey were attached to 
““C” Company. In addition, there were three In- 
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telligence agents and a Police inspector in command 
of a small body of Kavirondo Police. 

This little force of some three hundred and fifty men 
marched on the Huns, who numbered close on five 
hundred, the next morning very early, in great eager- 
ness to begin their first battle. 

Kisii is situated in a cup, a long, high ridge domin- 
ating the place from the south, within rifle range ; 
whilst to the south the open grass lands rise steeply, 
to culminate in three large hills, some three thousand 
yards as the crow flies, from the houses of the little 
doorp. Midway runs a stream. The country round 
is mostly open, being clothed with thick bracken-like 
grass. Kisii itself is surrounded with clumps of wattle 
and gum trees, and so is somewhat hidden. 

About 9.30 a.m. our little force made good the hills 
to the north without opposition, and there an extra- 
ordinary sight met our eyes. The German companies 
were drilling in close order in open ground near the 
market square. A German machine-gun barked merrily 
at target practice, near the doorp! It was scarcely be- 
lievable that the enemy were unaware of our presence. 
Before making good the hills, we had deployed one 
company and a machine-gun to the right, and two 
companies with a machine-gun and the police detach- 
ment to the left. Capt. Lilley took command of the 
latter, with myself and a Police inspector. 

Our orders were to wait until 2 p.m., when it was 
hoped that the enemy would be enjoying the effects 
of the midday cheer, when the whole line had orders 
to advance to the attack. Observing the enemy as 
above described, we hastened to inform our com- 
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mander, but scarcely had the signal flags finished 
wagging than a German company ceased their man- 
ceuvring and advanced in fours towards our left flank. 

No further orders were necessary, and, hastily ex- 
tending, we waited for the enemy. 

I took over our machine-gun and quickly opened fire 
on the approaching company,which was swinging down 
a main road leading to our position. The effect, 
although not harmful to the Huns (I had overesti- 
mated the range), was instantaneous, for they scattered 
in all directions, but they soon recovered and con- 
tinued the advance in good order. 

My maxim was the signal for the action to begin, 
and our commander, at the head of a few men, boldly 
attacked the enemy’s left flank. He was almost in- 
stantly killed, and his gallant men driven back. A 
bugler who accompanied him was afterwards found 
dead with a Hun helmet tightly clasped in his hand. 
During the retirement after this attack one of the 
native officers was killed, and several of his men. They 
had attacked with a handful of men the enemy’s 
strongest front, held by a company of Europeans. 
Whilst this attack was being made, the enemy’s right 
wing was attacking the hill which Captain Lilley (now 
Lieut.-Col. Lilley, p.s.o.) and myself were holding 
with our two companies and the machine-gun. The 
police were our local reserve. 

Just to our left was situate a small underfeature 
clothed in long grass and some bush. A party of the 
enemy made straight for this cover, but, seeing the 
danger of their possible lodgment there, Captain Lilley 
ordered up the East African Police. As they advanced 
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they formed a splendid target to the enemy. Their 
blue jerseys showed up in great contrast to their sur- 
roundings, and small shells from an enemy 14-pounder 
shrieked unpleasantly near. Nevertheless, this brave 
little body of highly disciplined men fought hard at 
close quarters for several hours, and, although they 
lost heavily, the enemy’s attack was checked. 

The fight raged until dusk, neither side making any 
appreciable progress. The Germans’ three machine- 
guns kept up an incessant fire in opposition to ours, 
one of which was soon put out of action. I fired my 
gun until the steam from the boiling water in the barrel 
casing was hissing out, and as we had no condensers 
it was necessary to wait until the water had cooled 
down, and so we carried on until all our ammunition 
was finished. Long lines of smoke indicated the 
enemy’s frontal position, for he had there posted his 
native companies armed with the -450 black-powder 
rifles, relics of the Franco-German War. These un- 
fortunate men were compelled, in many cases, to stand 
before they could see to fire, and volley after volley 
from our well-armed companies took heavy toll of 
them. 

On the right, after our unsuccessful attack, the com- 
pany there, under the command of Lieut. Musson 
(later Lieut.-Col. Musson, p.s.0., M.c.) and Lieut. Grey, 
took up a strong position some three hundred yards 
from the enemy, and a ding dong fire fight ensued. 
There was no cover, with the exception of the long 
ferny grass, which covered a man when prone. Here 
Lieut. Grey was badly wounded in the hand, and he 
was dragged out of the fight with his hand practically 
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severed from his arm. Lieut. Musson was wounded 
in the arm, and he managed to keep his men in position 
until, dusk preventing further action, he was forced to 
withdraw. 

The Germans had brought up large bodies of Wagaya 
(the warriors from the south-eastern shores of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza), but the first few bursts of “ overs ” 
from our machine-guns and infantry drove them in 
panic from the field of battle. Frightened and curious 
natives from the surrounding districts watched the 
fight from afar, their dusky bodies occasionally show- 
ing up on the slopes of distant hills. 

These same natives bided their time, and when 
night threw her kindly mantle o’er the troubled earth 
they crept like carrion beasts to rob the dead and loot 
the dwellings of their former masters. There was 
little co-operation or communication between our 
units owing to the extended front we occupied. It 
was, therefore, not until the fight had assumed large 
proportions that Captain Lilley knew of Captain 
Thornycroft’s fate, and that he was left in command. 

The small reserve of ammunition was soon used up, 
and about 4 p.m. Captain Lilley decided to concentrate 
his force on a hill in the centre of the position. The 
firing had slackened, and slowly we withdrew from the 
left, and eventually, at dusk, we fired the few remain- 
ing shots at the flashes of the enemy’s rifles and machine- 
guns, which still spurted fire from their centre. Soon 
after this the German fire seemed to increase, and, 
imagining an attack was imminent, we withdrew in 
order from the position. Had we but known that this 
fusillade was a bluff to cover his retreat, we might have 
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reaped the fruits of a well-earned victory! As it was, 
our force retired to a position some miles in rear, where 
every available round was issued to men who expected 
a further attack in the early hours of the morning to 
come. 

The attack did not come, and later news was brought 
in that the enemy had retreated in disorder, leaving 
many dead and much material. A reserve company of 
the King’s African Rifles, under Lieut. Pinder (now 
Lieut.-Col. Pinder, m.c., commanding the Somaliland 
Camel Corps), reinforced us the day after the fight, 
and together we marched to the scene of the fight. 

The enemy had been severely handled by our accu- 
rate fire. Some forty dead, including nine Europeans, 
were found, and three Europeans and several natives 
were captured wounded. 

Many wounded had been taken away by the Ger- 
mans in their retreat, and much material, including 
piles of rifles and revolvers, was left behind. Our 
losses were approximately a quarter of the enemy’s. 

We were ere long in complete possession of the 
Kisii district, and patrols were soon watching our 
borders along the Gori and Kuja rivers. 

The Wakissi were severely punished for their dis- 
loyalty, receiving a lesson they will never forget. 


CHAPTER VII 


Life on the borders of Uganda—Sport and fighting—A lioness shot— 
Two Askaris killed by a buffalo—German raids—I get some leave 
from frontier work—Elephant hunting—Hard work and little 
success—A fine cow elephant shot—A hard day and an old bull 
elephant shot. 


ARLY in 1915 I was sent with my company 
to help guard an outpost of Empire—to wit, 
the hill of Rukuba—which lies some six miles 
north of Kyaka, then a German outpost on 

the River Kagera. This river flows east, emptying its 
volumes into Lake Victoria Nyanza, and forms a 
natural boundary between Uganda and German East 
Africa. It is a formidable river, and the ground on 
the south side, rising slightly, was eminently suitable 
for the defensive position which the Germans con- 
structed at intervals all along its length. 

Swamps, forests, and native banana plantations fill 
up the flats to the north, but some few miles further 
the terrain rises in systems of hills, disconnected by 
re-entrants from the plains. A chain of strong posts 
was made from Sango Bay to Rukuba, whence a wide 
gap existed as far as a post at Ngarama, fifty miles away. 

The above-named outposts were held by King’s 
African Rifles, Uganda Police, Baganda Rifles, and the 
13th Rajputs. The enemy held the country to the 
south of the River Kagera, and the British and Belgians 
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that to the north. The river being unfordable and 
full of crocodiles, there were only certain places of 
crossing, which were known fords, and a bridge, 
zealously guarded at Kyaka. Patrolling on the enemy’s 
side of the river was a hazardous enterprise, and the 
few that crossed were obliged to do so at night time. 

One of the most successful of these escapades was 
one led by Captain Pinder, of the 4th King’s African 
Rifles. He was accompanied by Major Snell, who was 
killed later in an action against Tafel. Other raids 
were undertaken, but were mostly unsuccessful, the 
canoes becoming waterlogged or the enemy’s scouts 
locating our parties. 

The enemy was equally, if not more, active than 
ourselves, and his patrols would sometimes cross the 
river at night, move rapidly behind our positions, and 
decamp with some native chief from whom they hoped 
to gain valuable information. In other cases he would 
move with strong patrols and attack small posts. 
Happily, in such attempts he was singularly unsuccess~ 
ful. His snipers, on the other hand, often crept up to 
our positions, and either took their toll of unsuspecting 
sentries or caused alarm amongst the garrison, who 
would expect a fierce assault to be launched upon 
them. 

It was a tedious life, spending month after month 
in one position, often on one hill. When the work on 
the defences had been completed there was little to 
do. Fortunately, supplies and mails came up to us 
regularly. 

In the evenings we would go for a buffalo hunt in 
the forests beyond the plains below us, or stalk topi 
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and hartebeest, sometimes discernible from the sentry 
posts, as they debouched from their midday lairs to 
feed upon the short grass of the glades or some fertile 
pasturage on the plains. Francolin (the nkwali of the 
Baganda) or partridges (ntitiri) could be found if you 
owned a dog, or by locating their calls. The harsh 
note of the former was a common sound early in the 
morning or in the cool of the evening. Equally so was 
the more musical and softer cry of the ntitiri. Doves 
were most numerous, and often were served up as a 
tit-bit for breakfast ; whilst the noisy khoran, or lesser 
bustard, flying straight with his long neck outstretched, 
fell an easy victim to the shot-gun. 

I was tracking buffalo one evening in the forests to 
the south of Rukuba when suddenly my hunter and I 
thought we heard the low call of a leopard. We 
stopped to listen, and I decided it was a ground horn- 
bill. This bird sometimes makes a low, deep resound- 
ing note, similar to a lion’s roar heard from a distance. 
The sound, however, appeared to be approaching us, 
and this arrested our attention. Scarcely a minute 
elapsed before the shape of a lion loomed to our vision, 
but not easily distinguishable amongst the jungle trees. 
She—for a lioness it proved to be—was moving slowly 
across our front, not more than twenty or thirty yards 
away, with head held close to the ground, and occa- 
sionally uttering a low grunt. 

It was the work of a moment to raise the -470 and 
take a snap-shot amongst the trees. I felt that I must 
have hit her, for she bounded away with a roar. 
Rushing to the place where she had last been seen, we 
found a good blood spoor. My Soudanese orderly, 
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who at the time was just in front of me and peering 
through the bush for the wounded beast, suddenly, 
when rounding an ant hill, encountered her. Both 
parties bounded away, the man with a wild yell back- 
wards, and the lioness with an angry roar, into a thick 
piece of cover a little further on. 

Only a few paces separated them. The orderly’s 
rifle had automatically gone off when surprised at such 
close quarters. Extraordinary as it may appear, how- 
ever, the lioness did not charge us. 

From now onwards it was very risky work, and, taking 
the lead, I crept forward cautiously. It was impossible 
to see far, and I kept my double-barrelled rifle almost 
up to the shoulder, so that a fairly aimed shot would 
be the work of a second. 

After five minutes of such nerve-racking proceed- 
ings I suddenly saw a yellowish shape a few yards 
ahead, but there was no movement until I had dis- 
charged both barrels into it. Then a roar and a rush 
proved that I was correct, but she did not charge, and 
I again crept forward, but now on a deluge of blood. 
A few minutes only was sufficient to bring us to the 
end, and there she lay partially on her side propped 
up by some trees, one of which she was biting in her 
death agony. A bullet in her head from a small-bore 
put an end to all her sufferings, and the hunt was over. 

Sometimes a few elephants would wander about 
these forests, but so scared were they at the constant 
rifle fire that they seldom dared venture forth from 
the thickest parts where man would find it hard to 
negotiate a way. 

One evening I espied a herd of buffalo feeding on 
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the short grass close to the swampy forests which they 
inhabited. I wounded one which rushed off, but 
which we eventually bagged. More often I was un- 
successful, for, like their bigger neighbours the 
elephant, they were in constant dread of man, and 
very seldom would emerge from the forests to feed 
on the short grass of the plains, except at night time. 
Their tempers were not sweet, and amongst our 
casualty returns were records of Askaris killed and 
wounded by buffalo. This occurred whilst our men 
were patrolling. 

A snort and a rush at close quarters, a shout of fear 
and agony, a rifle shot from his friend, another rush 
and another quick upward thrust of the horn, and the 
two native soldiers were casualties. 

Their friends hurried to the scene, but the murderer 
had gone, rapidly, cunningly, and as cruel of purpose 
as he had come. Not only from German rifles did our 
men suffer in the East African campaign. I am correct 
in stating that numbers of carriers were taken by lions, 
also sentries, others crushed to death by elephants and 
tossed by buffaloes and rhinos, and many poisoned by 
the bite of snakes. 

In my own column, which I commanded in 1917 
and 1918, I lost one of my most useful officers through 
an elephant. We were short of meat for our men, and 
happening while on patrol to encounter some elephant, 
he wounded a cow, which immediately charged. She 
caught the poor fellow, and broke his back by a twist 
of her trunk. 

An Indian sentry was taken off by a lion one day 
whilst he was guarding an important part of the 
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Uganda Railway. It took place somewhere in that 
lion-infested country between Voi and Nairobi. Some 
torn and blood-stained clothing and some limbs were 
discovered in the search, but the:Indian fn- -chargé of 
the fated man’s patrol, or. piquet,: fépertéed. the. 
casualty as “ one Sepoy bitten by tiger!” 

To revert to the war again, one of the enemy’s 
most daring attempts at a coup was the attack on 
Kachumbe. 

Lieut. Harmsworth, who earned an M.C. for his 
defence of Kachumbe, and Sergeant Doran (after- 
wards Lieut. Doran, p.c.M.) were in charge of a small 
garrison of police. They had made a strong fort from | 
the stone and mud in the vicinity, and so cleverly had 
the loopholes been placed that every inch of ground 
near by could be swept by fire. 

One morning, at dawn, a round hundred of the 
enemy attacked this post. They had a machine-gun 
with them, but this was put out of action almost imme- 
diately it opened fire by well-directed fire from our 
sharpshooters. Our sentries were on the alert, and 
the Germans, who were in the open at the time, were 
caught in a deadly fire. Unable either to retreat or 
advance, the enemy were picked off until the few who 
remained made their escape as best they could. Our 
casualties were nil, but the Germans lost three-quarters 
of their force. 

Early in the campaign our troops had taken Kyaka, 
but in turn were driven out by a superior force, after 
a most gallant defence, in which the enemy suffered 
considerably. 

After this we had taken up the line as mentioned in 
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the beginning of this chapter—namely, from Sango 
Bay to Rukuba. 

During the .first few months of our tenure of this 
line both sides had been most active in patrolling. I 
. quote ane instance of yn enemy success. T'wo of our 
patrols, consisting of Indian troops, King’s African 
Rifles’ reservists and a few Baganda Levies, had been 
wont to converge on to a cross path which was well 
in front of our position. Becoming aware of this, the 
enemy one day placed a machine-gun, with a few rifle- 
men in ambush, close to the cross paths. Sure enough, 
our patrols kept their rendezvous, and joined up at 
the usual time. When they were chatting and, I sup- 
pose, discussing the success of their rounds, a machine- 
gun opened on them at close range and killed almost 
all of them immediately. The remainder returned the 
fire, but nearly all were picked off, and out of some 
twenty men only two or three returned to tell the tale. 
Needless to say, our patrol tactics changed after this 
debacle. 

Our own patrolling was productive of little, for 
there was nothing to observe across the river except 
the white stone fort of Kyaka. One would go out very 
early in the morning or at night, lie up near the river 
by day, and return at nightfall. Seldom did encounters 
take place, and then the thick grass and numerous 
banana plantations prevented good shooting. 

On June 21st, 1915, Bukoba, then a prosperous 
German port on Lake Victoria Nyanza, was raided by 
our troops, who landed from ships under cover of fire 
from our lake gunboats. 

Our battalions drove off the small but gallant force 
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under Von Steumer, ransacked the town, blew up the 
enemy wireless, and then re-embarked with their booty. 
To distract the enemy’s attention from the lake attack, 
our posts along the Kagera river demonstrated with 
mobile columns. Of these, the Germans seemed to 
take but scant notice, and my own experience was a 
walk up to the River Kagera with my men’s bayonets 
fixed. To the south and close to the river the hills of 
the enemy’s position frowned above us, whilst on the 
summit a German sentry stood motionless, but one 
hardly imagined he too was frowning ! 

Now, having obtained a little respite from the trials 
and monotony of the frontier life, I was determined 
to enjoy my leave alone, in the haunts of elephants, 
in places where I could avoid civilization, and see more 
of Uganda’s wild life. Sanction was given to my re- 
quest, and I accordingly set to work to collect a few 
porters, whom | eventually sent ahead, myself following 
a day or two later on a motor-bicycle. 

I left Bombo, military headquarters of the 4th 
King’s African Rifles, on November 24th, 1915. I 
passed through large native villages at Semuto and 
Bukatira, meeting at the latter place Effendi Ashe 
Mukasa, native officer to my own company of Baganda 
soldiers. He had come up with me from the frontier 
and was enjoying his leave in the bosom of his own 
village, of which he was then chief. 

He was proudly walking at the head of a hetero- 
geneous crowd of satellites. He and the villagers were 
dressed in long white robes (kanzus). I was led into 
a clean and well-made banda, where the chief men and 
maidens of the village squatted round in inquisitive 
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silence. I partook of bananas and clear cool water 
from a calabash, and then demanded guides to take 
me to Namakakera. These were forthcoming, and I 
hastened to leave my kind friends, with much hand- 
shaking and weird adieus. ‘“‘ Weraba sebo” (‘ good- 
bye, sir’), “ weraba mukamawange’ (“‘ good-bye, my 
lord’), they repeated in unison, and, after my own 
farewell salutation of ‘‘ Weraba banange”’ (‘‘ Good- 
bye, my friends’), I mounted my motor-bicycle and 
tootled away. The guides I soon left behind, but they 
had shown me enough of the road to make a start, and, 
knowing Luganda (the language of the Baganda) as 
I did, I could easily get more information re my 
route. 

At Namakakera, a plantation, mostly of coffee, 
managed by two Europeans in the employ of the 
Uganda Company, a successful business firm in Kam- 
pala, I halted and waited for my hunters to come up. 
On their arrival we decided to move on to Kabula 
Muliro, some six miles further on, and across the 
River Mayanja. 

On the way I shot a bull waterbuck, and eventually 
we reached our destination, but not before six o’clock. 
Our porters did not arrive until three hours later, but 
the meat awaiting them made up for their weary 
tramp. ‘The local chief was very courteous when he 
saw that meat was likely to be his reward for services, 
and busied himself collecting firewood and food for 
the porters. He was, however, very drunk, and in 
consequence somewhat overdid his welcome. I might 
here mention that mwenge (a wine made from bananas) 
is brewed by nearly every Muganda village, and is very 
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often the cause of much crime and vice. Nearly all 
African tribes are very fond of any form of alcohol, 
and when under its spell are completely irresponsible. 
This has been my experience. 

My men got inatgp.m. The day following we did 
twelve miles, and on the march the porters encoun- 
tered two lions, who bounded across the road, but 
when I arrived on the scene they had Jong since dis- 
appeared. Before reaching my camp (katwe) I shot 
a bull hartebeest (/elwef) and a ram reedbuck (bohor). 

I reached Kiumza next day, and there heard that 
there were many elephants in the vicinity. 

On the 27th, after a very early start, I came on the 
spoor of a large bull about 8 a.m. This I followed till 
I p.m., when I decided to leave it, as I was now a long 
way from my rendezvous. 

Later on I heard elephants roaring and, following 
the sound, I came on one small bull and two others, 
disporting in a water hole. One I found lying down 
on his side and squirting water over himself. Others 
we heard near by, and I followed them in some 
very bad grass, until I espied what looked like a pre- 
sentable bull, but whilst approaching him the whole 
herd got my wind and made off. It was now 6 p.m., 
and with one accord we made tracks for camp. At 
6.30 p.m. we ran into another herd of elephants, but 
It was too dark to do any good, and as we were un- 
certain of our whereabouts I ordered my men to camp 
where we were. Scanty was the shelter, and even less 
the food, for I only carried a little coffee in my water- 
bottle. I slept little, for elephants roared most of the 
early part of the night all around us, and two lions 
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joined in about 2 p.m. Rain, which started at 1 a.in., 
made me long for the fleshpots of civilization. The 
little hut of grass was poor protection, and I was soon 
wet through. 

Very early in the morning we came on mote ele- 
phants, and at 10 a.m. I saw the two bulls I had 
been tracking. They could not, however, have carried 
ivory weighing more than 4o lb. apiece. This did not 
satisfy me, and I decided to look for something bigger. 
Another hour or so brought forth nothing, and by this 
time, being very weary and hungry, I told my men to 
head for camp. Handing my rifle to one of my men, 
I told my chief hunter to lead on, and followed in a 
very bad frame of mind. Suddenly he stopped and, 
without looking round, pointed ahead. What should 
I see but a huge bull elephant standing still under a 
shady tree, with two enormous tusks resting on the 
forks of the tree. 

I looked round for my -470, but the carrier was 
behind. I waited, hoping he would come up, but be- 
fore he did so, a matter of seconds, the old patriarch 
had winded us and was soon plunging through the 
jungle. I got my small bore in time to have a long 
shot, but sadly missed. Too disgusted and tired to 
follow, I bent my steps towards camp. 

In half an hour we heard men talking and, seeing 
them later, we hailed them and discovered that they 
were looking for us ! 

Camp, which was quite close, I reached at 11 a.m., 
and after a hearty repast slept soundly until 4 p.m. 
Tired of my recent efforts, and disgusted at my care- 
lessness, I remained in camp the rest of the day, clean- 
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ing my rifles and attending to small matters. What 
would the morrow bring forth? What did I deserve? 
So one’s thoughts ran in those days. I would have 
trekked almost anywhere to bag a big tusker. 

Not for an instant did I fail to appreciate the life 
I then led. What I felt most was my liberty, the 
making of one’s own plan of campaign, the glorious 
uncertainty of everything, respite from war, and, 
above all, the charm of the wild life, the untainted 
spaces of Africa’s soil, the mysterious forests, and the 
*“‘ magic plains.” All this brought rest and joy to me. 

On the 29th I mustered my hunters and left camp 
an hour before dawn. At 7 a.m. I came across fresh 
spoor, and, taking it up, was lucky enough to see the 
elephant as soon as 8 a.m. They were small. We left 
this lot and headed for a banana shamba, which could 
be seen in the distance, intending to enquire about the 
elephants in the neighbourhood. 

A short rest for breakfast, then we picked up the 
tracks of a herd which had been heard roaring in the 
night. I followed them until 1 p.m., and then saw 
them in thick elephant grass and big clumps of bushes. 
The wind was erratic, and, to cut a long story short, 
I wounded a fair-sized bull, which I followed for an 
hour, when a maze of tracks prevented me following 
further. During a snack of lunch we were disturbed 
by more elephants roaring quite close. I headed 
straight for them, and seeing the long white tusks of 
an animal, which was obviously a female, I laid her 
low with a single shot. We were permitted to shoot 
one cow elephant on a licence, provided her tusks were 
over 30 lb. The risk I took was great, but her tusks 
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were beautifully long and white. When weighed later, 
they scaled 17 Ib. apiece. At the shot the herd crashed 
off, but a bad-tempered cow returned later to look for 
her pal. During this little adventure I kept well out 
of sight, but went up to the dead cow when her friend 
had made up her mind to clear off. I returned to camp 
about § p.m., and on the way saw fresh tracks of 
another large herd, which I was too tired to follow. 

On the last day of November, 1915, I rose early and 
was away by 4.30 a.m. I will continue to give details 
of the day’s hunt, which I venture to hope will not 
weary those who read these lines. Elephant hunting 
is an exhilarating and exciting pastime, which tests the 
hunter’s physical powers to their utmost. To be 
successful you must be possessed of tireless energy, 
determination, optimism, courage, ability to appre- 
ciate a situation quickly, and a love of the game. Good 
eyesight, good hearing, and good shooting are essential. 

We found fresh spoor of a few elephants at 7 a.m., 
and came up with them about nine o’clock. They 
winded us ere we had time to make a close inspection. 
As one of my hunters thought he saw a good bull, I 
continued to track this herd and soon found them 
again, and by careful manceuvring was able to see each 
animal as he passed an ant hill behind which I sheltered. 
We were not more than forty yards from the nearest 
beast. 

I could not see a bull worth shooting, and so, rather 
disgusted with my luck, I called a halt to discuss matters 
and to rest. When casting a little later for spoor, we 
again picked up some fresh tracks and kept on them 
until 2 p.m., when I halted, as the wind was treacher- 
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ous. I continued an hour later, and in half an hour 
we had encountered a party of fifteen elephants. They 
were suspicious, and as it was “ neck or nothing,” I 
took a longish shot at what I thought was the best 
bull, but he did not fall to the shot. We followed a 
faint blood spoor until five o’clock, when, as it was 
obvious we were not gaining on the wounded beast, 
and being by now thoroughly tired out, I most re- 
luctantly gave up the chase. 

The tusks of the cow I shot yesterday were brought 
into-day. They were a nice pair, measuring 53 and 514 
inches in length, but I have grave doubts whether 
they will scale as much as 265 lb. apiece. 

On the morrow we were again searching the country- 
side for tracks at a very early hour, and after two hours 
were rewarded. The spoor was very fresh, and occa- 
sional rumblings and roars told of the elephants’ 
proximity. 

The wind being fitful and most changeable, I took 
the opportunity to have some breakfast. After this 
most frugal meal I again took up the trail, but hardly 
had I started than a great noise as of moving branches 
and grass, accompanied by angry roars, showed that 
my presence had been detected. 

I now followed at a very fast walk, and was surprised 
that Icame on them so soon. We were able to examine 
each animal, and were most disgusted when we saw no 
shootable bulls. 

The herd filed past within fifty yards of where we 
stood. It was most interesting and exciting. 

Leaving these elephants, we circled round to the 
north-east, looking for more tracks, and after three 
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hours found fresh signs. The elephants of these tracks 
we also saw later on, but a bull I singled out from the 
others was too cunning, and dashed off first before I 
could get in a good shot. I left the tracks at five 
o’clock and reached our camp long after dusk. 

It will, therefore, be seen that amongst a few days 
of success are many of failures, disappointments and 
ill luck. 

My last day’s hunting on this short trip brought 
forth a little more luck. 

We discovered the spoor of a single bull quite early 
and followed in hot haste. He led us a dance through 
a country which varied much. It was mostly forest, 
with huge shady trees in the ravines. The under- 
growth was very thick in places, consisting of enormous 
prickly ferns and elephant grass. The cool spaces in 
these wooded ravines, in some cases watered by small 
clear streams, are delightful sanctuaries to the poor 
hunted beasts, and a godsend to the hot, thirsty 
hunters who follow. Elephant paths run through the 
centre overshadowed by large bushes of fern, ever- 
greens, and mighty trees, which defy the sun’s rays. 

Silence, except perhaps for the occasional note of a 
lone bird or the excited jabber of monkeys, reigns in 
these shady bowers and fairy dells. The murmuring 
trickle of crystal rills 1s scarcely audible, and likewise, 
high above, the trembling of leaves, or the rustle of 
branch against branch, struggling to grow nearer to the 
sapphire dome above. 

Graceful ferns, stalwart bushes, and tender little 
flowers smile and taunt the poor withered grass be- 
yond the shelter of the patriarchal trees. 
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The mighty pachyderm, when unmolested, sleeps in 
the heat of the noon in these sanctuaries of his, but 
even here he cannot rid himself of the intolerable 
pestilential fly, for as he sways, ever so slightly, back- 
wards and forwards, his huge ears are continually flap- 
ping. His little but strong tail is of slight use to rid 
him of his tormentors. 

When hunted the poor elephant moves quietly 
through these ravines, seeking the shade for his sweat- 
ing body. Ever so quietly he walks, listening and 
smelling all the time. 

The bushbuck and wart hog are companions of the 
elephant in these fastnesses. ‘The former’s sudden 
bark and the latter’s panicking rush make you start and 
raise your rifle, for you scarcely ever see them. 

After a long, tiring trek of six hours I espied our 
quarry walking slowly ahead of us. I rushed forward, 
and he fell at the first shot fired from a distance of 
twenty yards. Almost immediately he rose, and I put 
another bullet into him. He did not fall at this shot, 
but gamely faced me, striving every nerve to advance 
on his enemy. I will not describe each shot and its 
effect on the gallant beast, but before he was quite 
still I had fired nearly twenty shots, not all from the 
‘470, which was red-hot, but from the -375 and -280, 
my auxiliary rifles. I simply could not kill the elephant 
and he stood up for a long time, taking each bullet I 
gave him without a flinch. At one time I started to 
leave him, saying to my hunters, “Ngenda, enjovu eno 
setani”? (“I am going, this elephant 1s the devil! ”’). 
They expostulated and said, “‘ Togenda, Bwana; eja 
kuduka”’? (‘‘ Don’t go, master; he will run away ”’). 
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I knew that death would soon relieve him, and I pre- 
ferred not to see this brave animal in his death 
struggles. However, I had heard of so many elephant 
stories, when wounded ones had recovered in most 
miraculous fashion, that I did as my hunters coun- 
selled, and remained to watch this elephant die. 

On examining the dead elephant we found him to 
be a very old bull, with large feet but short, thick 
tusks. They weighed just under 4o lb. apiece. 

I got to my camp at dusk, worn out, but quite 
satisfied at having shot a fairly good bull elephant. 

To-morrow I must motor in to Bombo, for my leave 
is up, and the charms and pleasant toil of another short 
hunting trip are over. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The offensive of 1916—On Lake Victoria Nyanza—Occupation of 
Mwanza—The march to Tabora—March to Kilimantinde along 
the central railway—In camp at Kilimantinde—Across the Ugogo 
country to Iringa. 


HILST General Smuts’ columns were 
rapidly conquering those large and valu- 
able districts of the enemy’s country 
which lie north of their main railway 

line, from Dar-es-Salaam to Ujiji, and south and east 
of Mount Kilimanjaro, Belgian and British columns 
were equally active around Lake Victoria Nyanza. In 
several decisive fights the Belgian columns, advancing 
from their bases on the borders of Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo and German East Africa, swiftly con- 
quered all the country to the west of the great lake. 
A British column, under General Crewe, co-operated, 
and in June seized the island of Ukerewe. 

This little but useful force consisted of a battalion 
of King’s African Rifles, under Colonel Stonor. One 
morning very early our ships glided ghost-like towards 
the fertile island of Ukerewe. We expected a hail of 
bullets from the little garrison which we knew occu- 
pied the island, but not a shot disturbed the still morn- 
ing air, and boat-loads of black warriors were able to 
land without a casualty. The island was separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel, and while the 
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infantry effected a landing our gunboats commanded 
this possible means of approach. In this way no rein- 
forcements could reach the beleaguered garrison. A 
few of the enemy that we had cut off from the main- 
land refused to surrender and sought shelter in a large 
white stone house which had been built on the highest 
point in the island. 

This we stormed one morning early, with the loss 
of one man severely wounded, and thereafter the 
enemy took to the bush, from which shelter he soon 
emerged to surrender. A small party escaped to the 
mainland in dug-out canoes. Thus we occupied 
Ukerewe, the Germans’ main rice supply. Oranges, 
rice, lemons, maize, beans, potatoes, and other kinds 
of fruit and cereals grow in abundance on this fertile 
little island. 

Using this as a base, Crewe concentrated for a move 
on to Mwanza, the German port on the southern shores 
of the lake, and early in July we effected a landing some 
two days north of Mwanza. 

This was done at night, and from our ship we could 
hear the crackle of musketry and see the flashes of the 
rifles as the first landing party, irregular scouts, called 
the Skin Corps (when first raised they were given no 
uniform, but went about their duties in what old 
clothes they could pick up), were making good a foot- 
ing. Before dawn all of us had landed and occupied 
the high rocky ground near the shore. The enemy 
attacked our position, but finding it too tough a propo- 
sition he abandoned his effort and retired on Mwanza. 
We had some few casualties as the enemy bullets 
hummed and spat against the rocks. Our force, under 
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Colonel Burgess, consisted of the 4th King’s African 
Rifles and the redoubtable Skin Corps, commanded by 
Captain Drought. The artillery consisted of one 
24-pounder Hotchkiss gun, and in addition we had 
some eight machine-guns. 

To our right, a column of Uganda Police, under 
Major Lawrence, supported by the Baganda Rifles, 
marched parallel with us. 

After landing and beating off the enemy attacks, the 
two columns proceeded to march towards Mwanza, 
and before dawn a party of the Skin Corps scouts had 
been sent by a circuitous route to occupy a command- 
ing position some six miles inland, where they could 
attack any enemy force retreating before us. 

Soon after we had started heavy firing could be 
_ heard from the direction of this hill, and my company, 
which was then the advance guard, pushed on with all 
eagerness, expecting to help our scouts at the critical 
moment. 

The firing ceased when I was still some little way 
from the position, when it seemed in all probability 
that a bloody fight had just taken place. When quite 
close no sound could be heard, nor indeed could any- 
one be seen, and it transpired that our scouts had been 
heavily attacked by the retreating enemy, and they 
were obliged to leave the position and scatter. 

There had been some doubt as to the Huns identity, 
so similar was their kit to that of the Belgian Askaris, 
and it was not until they had opened fire at close range 
that our troops realized they were being attacked by 
German troops. This was one instance of the diff- 
culty of distinguishing friend from foe in the East 
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African campaign. In many instances had chances 
been lost, or battles fought between troops of one’s 
own side. The value of surprise was, therefore, often 
of no account, and yet sometimes too forcibly brought 
home. 

Colonel Burgess’s column bivouacked on the ridge 
we had occupied, and on the morrow we resumed our 
march on Mwanza. Momentarily expecting to try 
conclusions with the enemy troops protecting the 
German port, our columns crept cautiously onwards, 
over the open and hilly country, thickly populated by 
the warlike Wasukuma. Past information had led us 
to believe that Mwanza was heavily fortified, and many 
had been the rumours of the huge guns brought up 
from the ill-fated Kénigsberg, mounted for the town’s 
defence. The suspense became almost unendurable as 
we approached the cruel, frowning hills encircling our 
objective. Should we have an easy entry, or would 
the corpses of our gallant men litter these sun-scorched 
lands? So one thought. 

The scouts soon reported the destruction of the 
large German wireless masts. They had blown them 
up. This was a significant fact, and our commander 
then pressed forward in great hopes of a bloodless 
victory. We entered the town to find that the whole 
enemy force had retired, and our scouts kept up a run- 
ning fight with the enemy rear guard. Goanese and 
Indian shopkeepers salaamed and greeted the English 
troops, whilst the town natives collected in hundreds 
to watch our entry. The natives of the outlying dis- 
tricts had fled to a man. They were wise indeed to 
wait for the tide of war to pass by. Mwanza had 
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fallen into our hands with but little loss. The big 
4-I-inch gun, the dread of our ships, had been cap- 
tured. It had been cleverly placed to guard the 
entrance to the harbour, and had only fired a few 
rounds against the Police column, but with no effect, 
and then had been dismantled and left. The enemy 
shipping fell into our hands. 

Taking advantage of Stulhmann Sound, which runs 
for some twenty miles to the south, General Crewe 
sent two companies by ship to pursue the retreating 
enemy. ‘This little force captured a small ship used 
by the enemy in his retreat, also some bullion de- 
posited in boxes close to the shore, and then, landing 
at night, followed on the tracks of the Hun. They 
received the shock of their lives the next morning, 
when a force of some eight hundred of the enemy, 
with maxims and four guns, attacked them. Out- 
numbered, our men, under Captain Harvey, of the 
Royal Berkshire Regiment, were forced to retreat, but 
not before they had made a gallant effort to stem the 
enemy’s onslaught. 

The remainder of the battalion was soon on the 
scene, but the enemy had again turned to continue 
his retreat towards the capital, Tabora, which was also 
being threatened by Belgian columns from the north- 
west. 

Undulating plains extend from Mwanza for some 
eighty miles to the south, and over these dusty tracks 
the 4th King’s African Rifles marched hard until the 
enemy’s rear guard held them up at Malero. Here the 
bush starts, and the whole German force was en- 
trenched in a strong position at Seke. His advanced 
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companies were driven in with but little loss to us, 
and the battalion concentrated on a long, high rocky 
ridge about ten miles from the enemy position. In- 
action here for six weeks brought the usual results, and 
many a soldier fell a victim to that scourge, cerebro- 
spinal meningitis (spotted fever). 

On several occasions our patrols were successful in 
capturing those of the enemy, and by this means and 
reconnaissance our commander was informed of their 
movements. 

The long-service native non-commissioned officers 
were not lacking in initiative. I quote one example. 
A party of the enemy, consisting of two Europeans 
and perhaps a dozen natives, was located a few days 
from Mwanza, and to the north-east of the position 
we then held at Malero. It was too far for us to send 
a patrol to deal with them, and the officer in charge 
at Mwanza despatched a few men under a native non- 
commissioned officer, an old Nubian reservist, to deal 
with them. 

The old soldier marched all day and part of a night 
and cleverly surprised the enemy at dawn, who were 
sheltering in a house. The house was quickly sur- 
rounded, and the non-commissioned officer referred to 
crept up to a window and ordered the enemy to sur- 
render. Some threw up their hands, but the others 
made a bid for liberty, only to be shot down by those 
outside. In the end every one of the enemy patrol 
was killed. © | 

In the skirmish with the enemy rear-guard com- 
panies, already referred to, one of our native sergeants 
had a duel with a German European non-commissioned 
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officer, whom he finally slew. To prove this he 
brought back the ill-fated man’s helmet and coat, 
saturated in blood, and proudly laid them before the 
battalion commander. Truly a gruesome relic of the 
encounter ! 

During the six weeks of inactivity at Malero the 
Hun left us almost entirely alone. He once showed 
his resentment of our presence. One early morning, 
just before sunrise, I was disturbed from my little 
bivouac in the rocks by the boom of a gua. Looking 
across the bare plains in front, I could see a faint puff 
of smoke. Presently I heard a rushing sound almost 
overhead, and at once realized it was a shell. Shell-fire 
was a novelty! Puff after puff of smoke showed up 
clearly in the thick bush, thousands of yards away. 
Each time there was a puff one waited seconds for the 
shell to hurtle overhead, wondering where it might 
end its journey. 

As soon as we realized that this lonely gun, with its 
terrific puff of smoke, was not the signal for a general 
attack, we left the defences and intently watched the 
enemy’s effort to disconcert us. The five guns with 
the column disdainfully refused to accept the chal- 
lenge, and the gunners joined the Askaris in cheering 
as the tired projectiles burst amongst us, or, as more 
frequently happened, buried themselves in the sandy 
soil. Matters became a little more realistic when one 
shell burst within a few yards of the General’s tent, 
but it brought forth renewed cheering from the native 
soldiery! A strong patrol was sent out to deal with. 
the enemy’s artillery, but when it reached the scene 
of action the gun and its escort had disappeared. 
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A football ground was made in front of the defences, 
and so those who were not patrolling were able to keep 
themselves fit. The ground was in full view of possible 
snipers, but the players were never disturbed. 

During our sojourn here the Belgian columns had 
not been idle. Under General Tombeur, they had 
advanced hundreds of miles and were now abreast of 
our force, concentrating for a final move on Tabora. 

Wintgens, the German leader, kept a small propor- 
tion of his troops watching the English column, and 
with the remainder he prepared to battle with the 
Belgians. 

Owing to delay in our own advance, co-operation 
with the Belgians was not successful, and Wintgens 
was thus able seriously to check them. When we finally 
advanced to attack the enemy he had flown, and 
Schinyanja was occupied without opposition. 

From here another advance took place, but further 
delays occurred and, with the exception of one or two 
patrol actions, we took part in no fighting, and when 
finally the guns could be heard booming round Tabora 
our column was still three days distant from its 
objective. 

The Belgian troops had taken the German capital 
after several days of very heavy fighting, and Wintgens, 
after putting up a most gallant defence, withdrew in 
an easterly direction. He destroyed the railway line 
as he retreated, and left most of the rolling stock use- 
less. The deep wells along the line, the only water 
supply, were filled with barbed wire and rubbish. Our 
orders were to cut the line at Igalulla, a station some 
twenty-five miles to the east of Tabora. This we did, 
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but only to find that the Huns had already made good 
their escape. Following their trail, we captured a 
European at Malongwe station, and one of our native 
patrols surprised and captured another European with 
a few Askaris. The main enemy force, however, had 
retreated far south, eventually to break through 
General Northey’s line of communication between 
Lake Nyasa and Iringa. This threat compelled 
Northey to evacuate Iringa. 

At Malongwe station a mounted patrol of South 
African Horse gained touch with us. From them we 
learnt that General Smuts had driven the enemy 
forces south of the main railway line. Our next move 
was to Kilimantinde, one hundred and fifty miles along 
the line, and to the east. For days we followed the 
dusty lines, with little food, and water only obtainable 
at the stations. The heat was terrific, but scarcely a 
man fell out. At one station I was left behind suffer- 
ing with jaundice, and there I remained for a week, 
feeding on ration biscuits and tinned milk. 

The battalion rested at Kilimantinde for a month, 
refitting, reorganizing, and training. A suitable camp 
site was chosen well away from the township and 
native dwellings, and temporary shelters were made in 
the shape of grass houses. More supplies were brought 
up, and we gradually prepared for another long trek. 
The days were very hot, but the nights cool and re- 
freshing. 

When at last a move was made towards Iringa our 
men were ready for their journey. General Van de 
Venter inspected the battalion before its departure 
and expressed his approval of the men’s appearance. 
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South of Kilimantinde are extensive bare plains with 
large salt deposits. Occasional patches of dried-up 
bush fringe them, and clusters of palm trees are dotted 
here and there. Where these latter grow can usually 
be seen the long, low mud huts of the Wagogo, owners 
of cattle, formerly robbers of caravans. They are a 
low, ignorant native, and live in squalor with their 
cattle, sheep, goats, and fowls. They obtain their 
water from deep wells, all of which contain salt water. 
This we experienced to our cost, and it sometimes took 
six hours to bring up sufficient water to supply the 
battalion. 

In those days it was trek, trek, trek, and nothing 
else. Our orders were to reach Iringa by a certain 
date, and this our commander was determined to do. 

It was the dry season, and often the battalion had 
great difficulty in obtaining enough water. Very little 
game was seen, although the numerous old tracks were 
sufficient evidence of their presence. Their absence 
was doubtlessly due to the lack of water to be found 
along the route we followed. 

After a long, dusty march one was not eager to 
search for game. At one large river-bed we reached 
at the end of a most arduous day fresh game tracks 
were seen. A few pools of water remained in what is 
probably, during the rains, a most formidable river. 

I leisurely walked up-stream with a light rifle, but 
could find nothing bigger than a guinea-fowl; of these 
there were scores. When I had reached the limit of 
my beat, a low growl from some thick cover close by 
startled me. Almost immediately a wild dog rushed 
out, but ran only a short way before stopping to look 
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back at me. Soon the river-bed seemed full of them, 
and I remained watching for some time as they drank 
at the pools of water. When I exposed myself they 
were very reluctant to move off, and kept running a 
short way and then stopping to observe me, the in- 
truder, on their preserves. 

I shot a greater bustard one day on the march. It 
was a long shot with a service rifle, and the battalion 
raised a cheer as the huge bird fell to the shot. 

At length, at the beginning of November, 1916, we 
reached the Ruaha. We had now struck the trail of 
the South African Horse, who were at the time in 
possession of Iringa. Dead animals littered the roads, 
and the smell of putrefying corpses was continually in 
one’s nostrils. The bite of the tsetse fly had cost the 
Government thousands of pounds. 

From the Ruaha river, which we experienced no 
difficulty in crossing (in the rainy season this river 
often overflows its banks for miles on either side), three 
days brought us to Iringa. As a pleasant change, rain 
drenched us before we arrived. The exhilarating air 
on these healthy uplands braced us for further efforts, 
and the verdure of the landscape was soothing to eyes 
which had gazed for days on dusty baked soil and un- 
ending acres of dried bush. 

Here there was a boma (stone fort), a few European 
houses, Indian and Goanese traders’ go-downs, and a 
large native location. Further afield live the Wa- 
sungwa and the warlike Wahehe, who waged war with 
the Germans for years, on several occasions annihil- 
ating the columns sent to punish them. Finally, the 
paramount chief or sultan was killed and his head cut 
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off. This was sent to Berlin as an African trophy. 
Scarcely a cultured thought to promote such a morbid 
action! I believe there was a small clause in the Peace 
Treaty which binds the Germans to return the Sultan’s 
head to his people. The reasoning of either action is 
difficult to follow. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The operations round Iringa—Christmas, 1916—Wintgens breaks 
through Northey’s line of communication—I proceed to Njombe 
—Meet General Northey and James Sutherland—In camp at 
Njombe—The march to Lake Nyasa. 


HE situation at Iringa was roughly as 

follows. Colonel Taylor, in command, had 

a force of Indian infantry guarding a pass 

near Muhanga Mission Station, and a force 

of South African Horse was to the south-east, watch- 

ing the open country in that direction. The former 

was opposed by Lincke, and the latter only by a small 

enemy party. Muhanga is two days from Iringa and 

situate well up in the wooded hills, and guards the 
road from Mahenge. 

From Iringa we held the country southwards to 
Lupembe, and then on to Songea. General Northey’s 
headquarters were at Ubena or Njombe, four days 
north of Lake Nyasa. 

In the east Smuts’ columns were nearing the Rufiji 
river. General Van de Venter was given the Iringa 
area, and ordered to round up Lincke’s force. In 
accordance with this plan, Colonel Taylor was put in 
command of the 4th King’s African Rifles, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Wilkinson, two companies of South 
African Infantry, and a section of an Indian mountain 
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battery. This column was ordered to make a wide 
detour to get well in the rear of Lincke’s force, whilst 
the Indian infantry would engage him in front, and a 
regiment of South African Horse were to move round 
his left flank, drive him on to the first-named column, 
or prevent him breaking to the west. 

Over hills, thickly wooded, with precipitous slopes, 
our column made its way, winding snake-like, follow- 
ing of necessity the tortuous native paths. Rivers and 
streams were frequent obstacles. Scouting was impos- 
sible, except along the native paths. Short of rations, 
with continuous rain, bitterly cold, and expectant of 
a fight at any moment, the few days taken to place 
ourselves well in the rear of the enemy were days to 
be remembered for their extreme discomfort, priva- 
tions, and anxiety. On Christmas Eve our bedraggled 
force cut the Muhanga-Iringa road, close to the 
escarpment at Boma Ngombe. 

Shivering with the intense cold which these formid- 
able hills hold, and the torrential rains which they 
attract, we made what cheer we could. It was late in 
the evening, and our picquet line dug in hastily, whilst 
the remainder sought shelter where possible. Foraging 
parties went out a short distance to dig up potatoes, 
or pick beans, tomatoes, or young mealie cobs. All 
these are grown by the local natives, who had all dis- 
creetly disappeared. 

Of a sudden a rifle shot, with its well-known double 
report, told of an enemy sniper. We had been dis- 
covered ! 

Our picquets replied, but what at! The tops of 
the hills were mostly devoid of trees, but the thick 
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long bracken, fern, and grass gave ample protection to 
prowling snipers. 

A sentry had been shot, but the bullet that killed 
him was like a bolt from the blue. At night time the 
enemy snipers were bolder, and more sentries were hit. 
They would creep up to within twenty or thirty yards, 
without being discovered, and just as noiselessly retire. 
The German sniper in East Africa was a man to be 
respected, and certainly admired. 

On Christmas Day heavy machine-gun fire was heard 
to the north. One German came our way from 
Lincke’s force, but our picquets were too eager and 
he escaped. The remainder of the enemy, under 
pressure of the Indians’ attack, retired south-west, and, 
although the South African Horse saw them, the thick 
bush, forests, and long grass enabled them to make 
good their escape. 

The 4th King’s African Rifles were now called upon 
to hold positions to the south and south-west of Iringa. 
Half the battalion was stationed at Boma Ngombe 
and half at Mgwadias. The former place was on the 
escarpment, and overlooked the extensive plains which 
stretched to the Mahenge hills. The River Kilombero 
could be easily detected, flowing in tortuous channels, 
in the middle of the Ulangu plain, eventually to swell 
the waters of the mighty Rufiji. 

I can picture now the grandeur of this scene, its 
enormity and splendour. Far below trees dot, like 
little figures, the green carpets of the mighty plain ; 
whilst the Kilombero, like a streak of silver, reflects 
the rays of a sun which brings the Mahenge hills 
close and in bold relief. You imagine the host of 
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beautiful animals which roam in the spaces you 
behold. 

Mgwadias is the name of a native village, placed on 
the fringe of the forests, to the west of Muhanga. 
The country there is an undulating, open one of short 
grass, extending for long distances. Clumps of fine 
trees on the rises occasionally relieve the monotony of 
the scenery. 

During the rest here there was little to do but to 
take walks, and sometimes shoot. A reddish duiker, 
I think Hervey’s, was sometimes shot ; whilst some 
elephant, of a bad temper, consorted in the bamboos 
of the forest regions. 

In March, 1917, Wintgens, with a formidable force, 
broke away from the main German columns near 
Songea and, marching north-west on the Livingstone 
mountains, seriously threatened General Northey’s 
line of communication with Lake Nyasa. Hastily 
collecting what troops he could from his headquarters, 
and in the vicinity of the line of communication, 
General Northey sent them to oppose the German 
leader. These small parties did what they could to 
hold up the enemy, but he swept all before him and 
passed Tandala, a day north of the lake, making west. 
It would be a long task to describe the operations con- 
sequent upon this sudden menace “ behind the lines,” 
but suffice it to say that considerable forces were kept 
employed for months, until finally Naumann (who 
took over the marauding band) was forced to surrender 
near the German northern borders. 

As soon as General Northey heard of Wintgens’ 
sudden move he asked for some troops from Iringa to 
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take the place of those who would be required te 
oppose the new enemy move. In response to this call 
I was sent in command of some three hundred and 
fifty men of the 4th King’s African Rifles to Njombe, 
the General’s headquarters. 

It might here be mentioned that the 4th King’s 
African Rifles had started its journey from Entebbe, 
in Uganda. We had captured the island of Ukerewe, 
then landed north of Mwanza, which was occupied 
soon afterwards, marched two hundred miles before 
reaching Tabora, one hundred and fifty miles along the 
railway to Kilimantinde, and then one hundred and 
fifty miles through the bush to Iringa. The journey 
to Njombe was uneventful, as we pushed through as 
fast as possible. We passed the scenes of several 
actions which Northey’s men had fought against 
Wintgens when he retreated from Tabora, chief 
amongst them being Malangali, where our men had 
put up a splendid show. 

Our little column was comfortably quartered at 
Njombe for several weeks. Our rations were good, and 
the men quickly improved under the new conditions. 
Time was available for reorganization and training, 
and eventually a new battalion was built up, which 
was called the 1/4th King’s African Rifles. This batta- 
lion was composed of some splendid fighting material, 
the best tribes proving to be the Baganda and Acholi. 
After doing good work in Portuguese East Africa, as 
will be seen in other chapters of this book, this batta- 
lion, ably led by my friend Major E. B. Hawkins, p.s.0., 
was close on Von Lettow’s heels when the terms of the 
Armistice forced him to surrender. 

I 
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At Njombe I had the pleasure of meeting General 
Northey, also two of his staff officers, whom now I am 
proud to name as my great friends. They were Captain 
James Sutherland, the elephant hunter, and his friend 
and companion, Captain Anderson. These two had 
been hunting and taking moving pictures of elephant 
near Mahenge when the war started, but not even the 
fleetest and most cunning native soldiers could catch 
these bold hunters, who, immediately the news of 
hostilities reached them, packed up what traps they 
could carry and marched towards the Rovuma river. 
After much hardship and exhausting marches they 
reached Nyasaland. 

Although Njombe was a quiet and small station, 
with few troops except for some transport men and 
ourselves, we were able to raise enough enthusiasm to 
play polo on mules, and even an occasional game of 
football. The General took part in both games, and 
it was here that I first obtained an insight into his 
keenness and skill at sport and games. 

Soon after the arrival of our little contingent, news 
came through of Von Steumer’s raid into Portuguese 
East Africa. This soon developed into a serious 
menace, and reports stated that the natives were be- 
coming restless. 

I received orders in May to take the detachment, 
now a battalion, to Old Langenburg, on Lake Nyasa, 
whence a ship would take us to Fort Johnston, the 
southern port. From the latter place we were to pro- 
ceed into Portuguese territory, and then concentrate 
and prepare for a move against Von Steumer. 

We moved through a glorious country on the way 
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to the lake. High rolling, open hills, near Njombe, 
culminated close to the lake in the wooded heights of 
the Livingstone mountains. 

The land is clothed with short, succulent grass, and 
the soil is extremely fertile. Strawberries and fruit of 
all kinds grow at Tandala, a small township in the heart 
of this district, and when you reach the highest moun- 
tain over which the road runs, where mountain birds 
sing and butterflies flit in an atmosphere of sweet- 
smelling flowers and pure fragrant breezes, you are 
almost startled by the view. Like a cloud Lake Nyasa, 
nine thousand feet below, slowly impresses your vision 
and stretches far south, fading in the distance. The 
sight of this lake so far below seems to arrest your 
attention and keep it from other natural yet beautiful 
phenomena around. When slowly the spell breaks, 
your senses grasp the magnificence of it all—the con- 
trast of the ethereal height, possessed of ethereal things, 
and the far-off fairy lands below. 

Oh! mighty citadels of our earth, your dazzling 
pinnacles and mantled walls are endless charms to 
pigmy men, your pure ethers exhilaration and fuel to 
their waning bodies, your unscaled heights their 
ambition. 
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In camp at Fort Johnston—Concentration at Mtonia—Preparations 
for the offensive—The march on Mwembe—Over the Oizulu Hills 
—Towards the Rovuma—Across the Rovuma—Fight at Lipepo— 
Actions near and occupation of Tunduru. 


ROM the mountain of cool and fragrant 
breezes we descended to the north-east end 
of Lake Nyasa to Old Langenburg, which 
was hot, dusty, and smelly. The descent is 

marvellous, as is the road, which was planned and con- 
structed under the supervision of Colonel Colin 
Clark, p.s.o., who was Sir Edward Northey’s C.R.E. 

This road, which for a long time was part of Sir 
Edward Northey’s line of communication, winds like 
a snake round hills, steep precipices, here carved out 
of solid rock, and there built up on shifting soil, run- 
ning along sides of ravines, with clear, foaming rivers 
beneath, and again, crossing a bridge, swinging alarm- 
ingly but safely, and finally reaching the lake’s edge. 
Having thus encompassed this difficult road and 
reached our port of embarkation, a steamer took our 
troops to the bar, near Fort Johnston, the southern 
port of Lake Nyasa. 

The Livingstone Mountains loom to the east and 
appear impassable and never ending. The western 
shores of the lake are not so hilly, but everywhere the 
bush is thick. 
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Fort Johnston is full of yaos, fish, and mosquitoes ! 
Swarms of crocodiles infest the lake near the bar, and 
It Is possible to see as many as thirty or forty together, 
their ugly snouts above water and their cruel, wicked 
eyes just discernible. One shot, a terrific swirl, a mad 
tush, and then all have disappeared. They are loath- 
some beasts, and the sportsman is always justified in 
shooting them whenever he can. 

From Fort Johnston a splendid motor road exists 
through to Blantyre and Limbe, the latter railhead. 
This road was very much improved during the war. 
I believe the Shire Highlands railway is now being ex- 
tended up to the lake. 

I was given a month in which to train my battalion 
at Fort Johnston, and when that most important 
period was over we began our concentration on Mtonia, 
the first stage to Portuguese Namwera, a post some 
thirty miles west by north of Fort Johnston, lying well 
up in the hills, and the second stage to Mtonia, sixty- 
five miles north of Namwera. 

Early in July I left Mtonia, in command of the 
1/4th King’s African Rifles, a battery of South African 
Artillery, under Captain Morse, and two machine-guns, 
under Lieut. Clarke (afterwards killed at Abdulla Kwa 
Nanga). My orders were to seize Mwembe, in posses- 
sion at that time of the Germans, whose strength was 
unknown. They were commanded by Von Steumer, 
and their object was, it was supposed, primarily to 
collect food for their main forces, then north of the 
Rovuma, and to stir up trouble amongst the natives. 
Secondly, we presumed, they were reconnoitring and 
paving a way for the German general retreat into 
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Portuguese East Africa. Mwembe is about eighty 
miles as the crow flies from Mtonia, and, as the method 
of carrying out my orders was left entirely to me, I 
decided to march straight on Mwembe as fast as 
possible, avoiding roads and villages. This plan suc- 
ceeded, and the first exchange of shots we had with 
the enemy was near a small kopje some ten miles south 
of Mwembe. 

Fighting lasted about three hours, in spite of the 
fact that the enemy’s strength was considerably less 
than our own. He was fighting a delaying action in a 
close and difficult country for the attacking force. 
During the course of this little affair Major H. S. 
Pinder (now Lieut.-Col. H. S. Pinder, m.c., Com- 
manding the Camel Corps in Somaliland), was wounded 
twice, in spite of which he continued to direct the 
actions of the advanced guard, which finally took pos- 
session of the kopje. 

We occupied Mwembe at noon on July 6th, without 
opposition, the enemy having cleared out as fast as 
he could, “ lock, stock, and barrel.” My plans after 
capturing Mwembe were, firstly to send two com- 
panies to Oizulu Boma, where they could watch the 
roads to Maziwa and Nangware, the former place 
north-north-east of Mwembe, and on the Rovuma 
river, the latter being north-east, on the Lujenda 
river ; secondly, to concentrate the remainder of my 
force at Mwembe until the district be reported as 
clear of the enemy. 

On July 14th, Captain Hodgkinson, pilot of the 
“Old Bee,” with Lieut. Walmsley, the observer (see 
Flying and Sport in East Africa, by Leo Walmsley), 
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made a most precarious landing near the Boma. Both 
were very cheery, in spite of their near crash, and as 
the gallant pilot handed me my orders from head- 
quarters a quaint smile stole across his weather-worn 
features. 

“You will march on Tunduru, and occupy it as 
soon as possible. You must live on the country, for 
no other convoy can be sent after you.” Noticing my 
anxious expression, the “‘ Old Bee’s ” pilot slapped me 
encouragingly on the back. ‘‘ Your work’s cut out 
now, old man. I am sorry for you, but you’ve got to 
do it, I suppose,” he said. 

Tunduru is approximately 130 miles north by east 
of Mwembe, and two full days’ marching north of the 
Rovuma. I had little data on which to base my plans, 
and there were no accurate maps of the intervening 
country. The Portuguese were supposed to be at 
Nangware, but no news had come through of 
them. 

The only English troops anywhere near Tunduru 
were a small party entrenched on Mtungwe Hill, 
forty miles west of Tunduru. 

The enemy held both banks of the River Rovuma, 
east of Sassawara, and all the country from Tunduru 
up to Mahenge, with their main forces round Lindi 
and Kilwa. He was also supposed to be in force in 
the Mkula Hills, south of the Rovuma and south by 
east of Tunduru. 

The “‘ Old Bee” could not help us much in recon- 
nalssances, owing to the terribly thick nature of the 
country, and lack of good information and maps, and 
the long distances to fly from aerodrome to objective. 
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We could not therefore rely on any co-operation from 
“ Flight.” 

Soon after the aeroplane had brought my orders I 
packed my forces’ traps and proceeded on my mission, 
and on July 21st our column reached the hill of Maton- 
dawera, eighty-five miles from Mwembe. From this 
high and craggy hill we flashed our helio on to 
Mtungwe, eighty miles away, but could get no answer. 
On the 25th I moved to Kajyamoko, where roads 
branched to Undes and Maziwa. There seemed no 
doubt that the Germans expected us to march on 
Undes, and, to strengthen their belief, I despatched a 
strong patrol on that road. What we feared was 
an opposed crossing of the River Rovuma, which 
was reported as being very wide and deep. We 
could glean no information as to fords or easy 
crossings. 

On the 27th I moved to a camp sixteen miles from 
Kajyamoko, on the Maziwa—Kajyamoko road, and on 
the 28th I marched another sixteen miles and recon- 
noitred the Rovuma at Maziwa, which place was re- 
ported as clear, as far as patrols could see from the 
south bank. 

On the 2gth, at § a.m., I marched to the Maziwa 
river (about three miles from Maziwa), and then cut 
across due west and then north-west, striking the 
Rovuma about seven miles west of Maziwa. We tried 
to raft over for six hours, but, owing to the strong 
current, found it impossible, the river being very deep 
and varying in width from fifty to one hundred yards. 
I abandoned that crossing at 3 p.m. and marched up 
the river for seven miles, where, after a reconnaissance, 
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I found a suitable place, where the river was only 
eighty yards wide. 

Rafts of grass, packed into tents, were made, and 
after one or two bold Acholi had swum over with a 
rope, we started to cross the bulk of the force. 

At the time, I must confess, I was in fear and 
trembling lest we should be attacked. Our food was 
very nearly exhausted, and behind I could expect no 
convoys, nor was any grain obtainable, as far as we 
knew, in the vicinity. All ranks worked very keenly 
and well, and especially due to our transport officer’s 
efforts, Captain Kelly, was the final success. By 
7 p.m. two-thirds of the one thousand souls there had 
crossed. 

Early the following day all were over the river. 
Our losses during this manceuvre had been one mule. 
On August 2nd the column had moved to Kissengule, 
some seventeen miles down the river from where we 
had effected a crossing. Here one of my patrols came 
in contact with a party of the enemy, which we dis- 
persed. 

The day after I determined to march the whole 
force to Lipepo, or Bibi Mataka, which I knew to be 
a food centre. It was imperative to reach a food dis- 
trict, for our supplies were now at a very low ebb, 
and I could scarcely hazard a guess when I might next 
receive a convoy. We had been out of touch with our 
forces for many days. 

The march to Lipepo was conducted without a mis- 
hap, for we met with no opposition. After a most 
trying twenty-five miles, all were in camp by 6 p.m. 
A perimeter camp was made on some high sloping 
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ground south-west of the Lipepo river. We were 
then astride the Sassawara-Tunduru road, with 
a strong picket placed on the afore-mentioned 
river. Local natives reported the absence of the 
Hun. 

About 1.30 a.m. the camp was roused by heavy 
firing at close range into the perimeter. The fusillade 
was soon over, and the bold Hun patrol retired, be- 
friended by a bright moon. One of our men was 
wounded, and although tents, basins, and a machine- 
gun casing were struck by bullets, no one else was 
hurt. This, no doubt, was due to the slope of the 
ground. 

About 8.30 a.m. on the 4th our reconnoitring 
patrol, towards Tunduru, was fired on from a ridge. 
I strengthened this patrol, and desultory firing con- 
tinued till 10 a.m., when heavy firing commenced, 
accompanied by the well-known rat-tat-tat of two 
enemy machine-guns. Owing to lack of information, 
I was at a loss to gauge the enemy’s strength, where- 
fore I increased our advanced force to 350 men with 
four machine-guns. The commander had orders to 
clear up the situation as soon as possible, and with this 
intention he boldly attacked the enemy, finally dis- 
persing him. 

In this action, Lieut. Walser, our much respected 
and capable Intelligence Officer, was killed. By mid- 
night our perimeter camp had been formed on the 
ridge the enemy had contested, and what was most 
important and comforting to me was the large native 
grain fields now in our possession. 

At last, on August 11th, we succeeded in establish- 
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ing communication with Mtungwe. We were no 
longer cut off from the outside world, and now could 
expect convoys in the ordinary way. 

As very little news was brought us by local natives, 
and even less received from headquarters, I decided 
to send a strong reconnaissance towards Tunduru. On 
the rsth Captain Lambert, afterwards my untiring 
and capable adjutant, sallied forth with two hundred 
men and four maxims to effect this purpose. Three 
miles from camp they met a small enemy party, whom 
they drove off. The country was very suitable to rear- 
guard actions, and our men were subjected to a hot 
fire from well-concealed and commanding positions. 
The enemy was driven off three successive positions, 
suffering a few casualties. Our casualties were also 
small, but we were unlucky in losing one of our most 
valuable native N.C.O.’s. 

Captain Lambert continued his advance on the 16th 
and again met opposition. It was now clear that the 
enemy intended to oppose our advance on Tunduru, 
and that he was in some force. 

Sniping and patrol encounters were now the order 
of the day and night, the enclosed country lending 
itself to such. I now received a convoy with ten days’ 
rations, and had “lived on the country” from the 
4th to the 15th. 

At 5 p.m. on the 18th the enemy opened a heavy 
fire on our pickets and camp, to which we replied with 
effect, driving him off. 

Everything now pointed to the fact that the Ger- 
mans were holding strong positions on the Lipepo- 
Tunduru road, and, in order to avoid a succession of 
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assaults, I made a quick turning movement to the 
north-west across country. 

Nine miles brought us to some commanding hills 
well on the enemy’s flank. However, we were but 
little better off than before, for nothing visible indi- 
cated his positions. A vast sea of bush and forest con- 
fronted us. The situation was still obscure, wherefore 
I decided to draw our enemy north by marching 
quickly on Tunduru, in the first stage marching due 
north through the bush for secrecy, and secondly by 
changing direction and advancing direct on to our 
objective. 

By the evening of August 22nd we were encamped 
in the thick bush a few miles from Tunduru, and were 
still very much in the dark as to the enemy’s move- 
ments or exact strength. In the evening we gained 
touch with the enemy’s patrols, our pickets wounding 
one of his men and recovering his rifle, which he had 
thrown away. The day following I advanced on the 
German boma, leaving a small party, well entrenched, 
guarding our supplies and baggage. Just after 7 a.m. 
we encountered enemy patrols, but dispersed them, 
and later gained contact. About the same time heavy 
firing could be heard from our entrenched camp, but, 
disregarding this, our march was continued. At 
II a.m. we gained a position some eight hundred yards 
from the boma, where, although well commanded by 
it, by reason of the ground which sloped away from 
the enemy’s position, we were, nevertheless, well 
screened by the bush. To the north of us, and approxi- 
mately two thousand yards from the boma, was a ridge 
on which, we were informed, the Hun had placed a 
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gun. Strange though it may seem to our readers, that 
gun occupied our thoughts! In this country of dense 
jungles, steep and narrow roads, and formidable rivers, 
artillery was of little use. Nevertheless, the presence 
of even one piece, even a “‘ pip squeak,” had its moral 
effect. 

I sent two companies to seize the ridge in question 
and capture the “terrible gun,” and then to attack 
the boma, remaining myself with the rest of the column 
on the position we then held, ready to act as the situa- 
tion demanded. At 11.30 a.m. a party of the enemy 
walked to within fifty yards of our maxims, which 
opened fire, dispersing them and killing several. Such 
incidents show how difficult bush fighting may be. 

General actions now took place, both on the gun 
hill and on our position, the enemy having located us. 
The fight, however, did not last long, for the Germans, 
without doubt, were completely surprised by our 
sudden appearance, and at a loss to know our strength 
or plan of action. He soon scattered into the bush 
and we occupied the boma, having suffered but few 
casualties. 

The “ enemy cannon ”’ we captured before he had 
time to blow it up (dynamite was found in the breech), 
and he left a few dead behind with parts of a machine- 
gun and some ammunition. 

It is with no idea of exemplifying achievement, or 
bringing to light success, that I have detailed our 
movements from Mtonia up to Tunduru, a distance 
as the crow flies of two hundred odd miles, and nearer 
three hundred by path and road, but to give the reader 
an idea of difficulties that, of a necessity, had to be 
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confronted in the East African campaign. Uncertain 
of enemy and our own movements, with meagre in- 
formation as to his strength, and assailed with a hun- 
dred and one problems as to supplies, and the formid- 
able physical features to be encompassed in the long, 
arduous marches, the commander of both large and 
small columns was taxed to the utmost. 


Our orders had been carried out, and Von Steumer 
had been driven rapidly out of Portuguese East Africa. 
Sir Edward Northey had cleared the threat on his line 
of communication and had established yet another 
position in the strategic lines that were fast encom- 
passing the enemy. But, on the other hand, his lines 
of communication had again been extended. The 
question was, could he use the new advanced base to 
any purpose? 


CHAPTER XI 


Actions round Tunduru—Occupation of Liwale—Actions at Abdulla 
Kwa Nanga and Ngurumahiwa—Back to Lake Nyasa—Blantyre— 
Take the field again—After Von Lettow Vorbeck—The fight at 
Lioma—I leave my battalion near Mahua—Hawkins’ success after 
Von Lettow Vorbeck. 


ROM August 23rd to November 13th patrol 
fights were continually taking place round 
Tunduru, mostly with the German Com- 
mander Jansen, who took up positions due 

north of us, until he was finally forced to withdraw 
altogether. 

In addition to the usual patrol encounters, our lines 
of communication were once threatened. One of our 
convoys was ambushed, but its escort took on the 
enemy and drove him off. On another occasion we 
were seriously alarmed by rumours that Von Lettow 
Vorbeck himself was about to attack. This eventuated 
in a German company meeting one of ours, and after 
a sharp fight the former withdrew, and we were 
not molested again from the east. In the meantime 
General Van de Venter was vigorously attacking Von 
Lettow Vorbeck near Lindi and Kilwa. 

Round the former place the fiercest fighting of the 
East African campaign took place. The German 
commander was very gradually forced to evacuate the 
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Kilwa district and concentrate on the Lindi-Massassi 
road. 

According to orders, I despatched a force under 
Major E. B. Hawkins, p.s.o., northwards to watch 
Jansen, and when a favourable opportunity occurred, 
to attack him. Hawkins gradually worked north, and, 
after a few skirmishes, the German leader withdrew 
from the zone of fighting altogether, and eventually 
Hawkins, by clever and swift moves, moved into 
Liwale, the Belgian forces from Kilwa arriving a few 
hours later. 

Thus we effected a junction with our northern 
forces, but Tafel, the supreme commander in the 
north-west, had been cut off, for we had wedged 
in between him and Von Lettow Vorbeck. The 
former was moving very rapidly south-east to join his 
General, and so much so that our forces under Colonel 
Hawthorn, attacking from the north-west, were un- 
able to keep touch. Commandant Herion, with his 
Belgian troops, now commanded at Liwale, and 
Hawkins was concentrated in the Faume area, where 
he could co-operate with him. 

Very soon small advanced forces from Tafel entered 
the Faume area, and Hawkins had a lively time. It 
was obvious that the German leader in the north-west 
was rushing through to General Von Lettow Vorbeck, 
and I received orders to reinforce Hawkins as soon as 
possible. With this object in view, I left Tunduru on 
November 13th, 1917, in command of 192 Askaris, 
4 machine-guns, and 2 Lewis guns. The European 
machine-gun section of the 5th S.A.I. accompanied me, 
and we were escorting a convoy of some 1000 porters. 


GENERAL VON LETTOW VORBECK, TAKEN AT DARESSALAAM, CHRISTMAS, IQI8. 


General Von Lettow Vorbeck commanded the German Troops in East Africa from torg til 
tors when the terms of the Armistice forced him to surrender, 
AN EARTHEN ForRT REVETTED WITH Woop. 
This is a typical bona or fort so often constructed in the East African war for the defence of 
positions, 
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On the 13th my little column marched sixteen miles, 
reaching the Uchindo river. 

On the 14th I received a message from Major 
Hawkins, by runner, informing me that most of his 
patrols were in touch with the enemy, both at Likwaia 
and Mdebes, also near Faume, to the north. We com- 
pleted twenty-four miles on the 14th without finding 
water on the route, which was for the most part very 
rugged, At 8 p.m., near a place called Mandingo, we 
found some water. The day following I received 
further messages from Hawkins, saying that the enemy 
was rapidly approaching from Likwaia and Mdebes, 
and that their advanced parties were near Faume, and 
that several of our posts had been dispersed, but that 
Captain Gee had engaged an enemy company with 
some success. 

On the 15th I camped my force at the Mtetessi 
river, having marched nineteen miles. I left this camp 
at § a.m. the next morning, and after gaining the high 
ground just south of Abdulla Kwa Nanga, two Askaris 
from Hawkins met me with a note, in which he said 
that, as he intended to attack a party of the enemy, I 
could expect no support from him. 

Soon afterwards I heard heavy firing from the 
north, and guessed that Hawkins was at it, and as it 
was most important that I should effect a junction 
with him, I pushed on as hard as possible. 

At 7 a.m. our advanced guard, under Captain 
Geoffrey Hawkins, was very suddenly engaged by a 
strong enemy party and, after half an hour’s fighting, 
was compelled to retire on to my main body; almost 
immediately the Germans, who were in superior num- 
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bers, blew their bugles, and advanced from the centre 
and flanks. Our small force was soon outflanked, and 
my faithful S.A.I. machine-gunners, headed by Lieut. 
Clarke, were rushed, nearly all of them being killed or 
wounded, and their guns captured. It was impossible 
to rally our men and fight an ordered battle, so each 
group of men fought as best they might. Finally, I 
was forced to gather what men I could together and 
retire on Tunduru. 

Captain Lindsay, with a small party, had broken 
right through the enemy and inflicted severe casualties 
onhim. For his initiative and courage he was awarded 
the D.S.O. 

Major Snell, my adjutant, was killed quite early on. 
He fought bravely to the last, and his death was a 
great loss, not only to his nearest relations at home, 
but to me also, his friend, whom he served so loyally. 
Our losses were heavy, but the enemy suffered even 
more severely. 

Whilst we were fighting for our very lives at Abdulla 
Kwa Nanga, Hawkins was waging a fierce contest with 
Tafel, whom he held up for a considerable time. He 
took the initiative to begin with and boldly attacked 
the enemy, but force of numbers obliged him to en- 
trench in a strongish position in the bush. This the 
Germans assailed for a long time, but Hawkins kept 
them off, and ere nightfall they were continuing their 
march south-east, their rear guard having been engaged 
by the Belgians, who were somewhat late in joining in 
the general action. The latter captured the German 
rear guard and recovered our wounded. 

So battered about had Tafel been that he surren- 
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dered a few days later to our eastern forces. Otto, 
_ who had commanded the German troops at Abdulla 
Kwa Nanga, with a few men crossed the Rovuma and 
joined up with their beloved leader, who baffled our 
troops throughout the whole length of Portuguese 
East Africa. 

That “Tafel lost severely is clearly proved by the 
fact of our having found dead or wounded men from 
each of his companies. His strength was approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred men, with machine-guns ; and 
Hawkins’ force, with my own, could scarcely have ex- 
ceeded four hundred of all ranks. 

Of all our gallant dead that day, we shall especially 
remember Major Snell, Captain Hunt, p.s.o., and 
Lieut. Clarke. 


After the Germans had crossed the Rovuma my bat- 
talion was ordered to Songea and Mbamba Bay, on 
Lake Nyasa. At the latter place we spent a few 
weeks and thoroughly enjoyed our holiday, bathing 
and fishing. Our next move was to Blantyre, where 
many a happy and enjoyable day brought relief and 
change from the arduous bush warfare. 

After some fierce fighting in the vicinity of Msalu 
and Medo, the Germans retreated south, crossed the 
Lurio river, and headed for Malema. Sir Edward 
Northey pushed my battalion up to catch the enemy 
near Malema, but we could not get there in time, and 
so a long and tiring pursuit took place. From Malema 
the enemy went to Inagu, where Major Hill, with a 
few weak companies, endeavoured to hold him up, 
so that Colonel Giffard, commanding the pursuing 
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columns, might come to grips. The Germans, how- 
ever, escaped, after one or two small fights, and went 
in all haste to Alto Mulocue. Thence he went to 
Nampave, and southwards to Nhamacurra, where his 
advanced guard, victorious under Miiller, gained a 
great success over the British and Portuguese troops, 
capturing guns belonging to the latter, and much food 
and ammunition. 

From Nhamacurraheturned north-east and marched 
to Ociva and Namirrue, where Captain Bustard, of the 
3rd King’s African Rifles, with one company, held out 
for two days against the whole of the enemy force. 
The stony ridge which Bustard held was a strong 
position, but his water supply was soon cut off; and 
our own Stokes guns, which Von Lettow captured 
from the relieving column, were turned against the 
English garrison. Many casualties, no ammunition, 
nor water, the gallant little force—what remained of 
it—was captured by the Germans, now flushed with 
success. ‘Two of our relieving battalions had been 
beaten back with great loss. 

Never had we been nearer success. The bait was 
the English company on the hill at Namirrue, whilst 
two battalions from the north, and three from the 
west, were within striking distance. 

Our columns were now exhausted, and Von Lettow 
Vorbeck was able to rest quietly for some weeks, col- 
lecting food and training his men. 

In August, 1918, Von Lettow Vorbeck suddenly 
moved rapidly westwards to Nampave. At the time 
I was in command of two battalions at Alto Mulocue, 
and was immediately ordered to march towards Ile, 
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keeping north of the enemy. Colonel Fitzgerald, with 
two battalions, was in pursuit. 

It was feared that the German leader was going to 
threaten our lines of communication in Nyasaland, 
and two battalions were sent by General Hawthorn to 
Regone, where a large food supply had been dumped, 
and from there two companies left to garrison 
Numarroe, on the road from Ille to Fort Milanje. As 
the German main column moved westwards, so I was 
ordered by stages towards Ille, and when finally my 
scouts reported that the whole “German Army” 
had already entered Ile, the commander of our eastern 
forces gave me a free hand, and my action was obvious. 
I should march on Ile at once. A sudden change in 
command brought me fresh orders, and I was ordered 
to place my column west of the enemy, to safeguard 
the Nyasaland border. 

This message arrived by telephone in the afternoon, 
and, sending a small party to demonstrate at Ille, I 
took my force into the bush to the north, intending 
to make a night march to Numarroe, which was now 
being attacked by the victorious Miiller. We marched 
till late at night, hearing the boom of Stokes guns in 
the distance; but our guides were worthless and led 
us through the thickest and most impassable country, 
with the result that when we camped that night we 
were still some way from the Licungo river. The 
suspense was terrible! Was Numarroe still holding 
out? Could we get there to-morrow? Might we 
march straight for Regone? Our guide knew of no 
other crossing than one well out of our way. 

When in the quiet hours of the early morning a mist 
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lying cloudlike and damp over the surface of the land, 
we approached the River Licungo, not a shot disturbed 
the silence that brooded round us. We crossed the 
wide, swift river without mishap, but found no signs 
of the enemy on the other side. Another march, until 
dusk brought relief to tired and footsore men. 

The day following we reached Numarroe and dis- 
persed a small enemy party near there, but the place 
had fallen, and all the garrison had either been cap- 
tured, killed, or escaped. 

Our wireless told us now that Regone was likely to 
be attacked and we must hurry on, wherefore we 
reached Regone the next day ; but the Hun had gone, 
leaving only a small rear guard. On again the day 
after, we left the Regone garrison behind and pursued 
the enemy, who had turned north towards Lioma. 
We fought his rear guard all day, and finally camped 
after ten miles marching, and that night we heard the 
boom of guns, and our wireless told us that Lioma 
was being attacked. 

A rest, and on again at 3 a.m., but this time not 
along the road where no doubt the enemy rear-guard 
companies were waiting to delay us, but into the bush 
and hills to the north-east. Our guide knew the 
way? By doing this, we should be unmolested and 
be more likely to arrive on the scene of action at 
Lioma. 

That was not to be, for, losing much time by un- 
necessary detours, we were still some miles from 
Lioma, when streaks of red and purple in the west 
seemed to reflect the gore of battle that had been. 

We had marched from 3 a.m. till 6 p.m., with two 
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halts for food, and when we arrived on the scene of 
battle the dead still lay about in the bush ; and boxes, 
ammunition, medical stores, bandages, etc., were 
strewn about. The hospital was full of wounded men, 
but Von Lettow Vorbeck had not been victorious this 
time, for he had failed to take the post so ably de- 
fended by Major Masters, and had almost fought his 
last fight, for Colonel Giffard, whose three battalions 
had been rushed through to Gurue from the east, had 
come up in time to deal a nasty blow to the German 
leader. We almost reached Muletere this day, a dis- 
tance of twenty-four miles, but the enemy was still 
well away to our north-east and hastily retreating 
before Giffard. 

From Muletere we again pressed on and met one 
of Giffard’s patrols, which persisted in firing on my 
advanced guard. It is extremely difficult in the 
African bush to distinguish friend from foe. On the 
morrow we met the whole of Giffard’s force, and, 
after a consultation, I was ordered to continue my 
pursuit of the enemy, with whom I was then in touch. 
Colonel Giffard himself intended to march along the 
Leleo river and then cut north, hoping to then gain 
touch with the Germans’ main forces. 

All that evening and the next morning we engaged 
strong enemy rear guards, and we could hear Giffard 
banging away to the north-west with his Stokes guns. 
We lost quite a number of men in this unpleasant war- 
fare, where the advantage lies with the defender, who 
can slip away when he likes. The day after I again 
joined up with Giffard, who had fought a fierce action 
with Von Lettow Vorbeck, both sides losing heavily. 
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He was pretty well immobile, hampered by many 
wounded, and lacking supplies. 

I therefore took up the pursuit and engaged a small 
enemy party in the evening, after a long and arduous 
march. I then received a wireless ordering me to pro- 
ceed at once to Mahua and protect the food dump 
there. This I did, but thereby lost touch with the 
enemy, only to find there was no food dump! 

Headquarters now sent a wireless, ordering us to 
stop where we were. We had marched 250 miles 
without a day’s halt. 

My battalion was then ordered a rest, and I pro- 
ceeded on leave to England. 

This same battalion that I was once proud to com- 
mand was “‘ well up to”’ General Von Lettow Vorbeck 
when the Armistice compelled him to surrender. Ably 
and boldly led by Hawkins, the black warriors, hailing 
from the sources of the Nile, Uganda, and Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, to the east coast, who had stood so well 
by me from March, 1917, to September, 1918, up to 
the last vied with the German Askaris in their courage 
and unflinching devotion to their duty and white 
masters. 


CHAPTER XII 


Leave England September, 1919—Marseilles—The Nile from Khar- 
toum to Rejaf. 


NE day in September, 1919, as the cross- 

Channel ferry ploughed a way through the 

waters of the Channel, I watched the 

happy shores of England fade in the dis- 

tance, and I could not help feeling a pang of regret 

and a sense of home-sickness, although I was eager 

enough to return to a land which held such a great 
fascination for me. 

We have passed through France from north to 
south, following the great Seine, the Rhone, the vine- 
yards of France, and so reached Marseilles, crowded 
with its polyglot peoples, the flotsam and jetsam of 
the East and West. We have crossed the blue Mediter- 
ranean, passing Sardinia and Corsica, visited historical 
Malta, then Alexandria, and so on to Cairo, the first 
real taste of the East. 

We have travelled by train through Egypt, seen the 
floods of the mighty Nile, the life on its banks, the 
destitute bare deserts beyond, and reached Assuan, 
whose dam has brought relief to the peoples of Egypt 
and has directed and given orders to the Nile. 

Boarding the steamer at Shellal (a few miles beyond 
Assuan), we have steamed for two days (as it were, in 
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a Turkish bath) until another train journey brought 
change and relief. After two days tearing through 
heat and sand, Khartoum is reached. Is it possible 
that this town was the home of the Mahdi with his 
pagan creed and fearful atrocities! This is the pro- 
gress of civilization. 

As the ship glides slowly up the Nile one is apt to 
indulge in peaceful reveries. Contrast is uppermost 
in the mind. Is the elaborately fitted stern-wheeler, 
with electric light, spacious cabins, gramophones, and 
ice, in harmony with its surroundings? Yes, so far as 
the river is concerned, she might be a houseboat at 
home, but look further afield, and you will see on both 
sides a vast expanse of desert sands, and in the back- 
ground ridges of rock, systems of hills, isolated kopjes, 
all seemingly made of sand; and in the foreground, 
rows of weird square native buildings interspersed with 
dome-like constructions, and in scattered clusters date 
trees and crops. All and everything swelter in the 
terrific heat, and one wonders how they can exist. 
The Nile is truly a gift from on High! 

Our steamer, with its burden of civilization, is not 
in harmony with its surroundings. But consider awhile 
what it means. Surely a knowledge and relief to a wild, 
ignorant people and fresh ideas and inventions which, 
if properly applied, will help them. Some think the 
advent of civilization is an encroachment on the wild, 
simple life. This may be, but it means universal] 
advancement when coupled with common sense, 
broad-mindedness, and toleration. 

Between Shellal and Wadi Halfa the country 
changes little, except that near the latter place native 
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cultivation is not so evident, but date trees are more 
plentiful. Further from the banks the deserts are as 
bleak as ever. 

The ancient temples of Abou Simbel and Daka are 
passed, and the beautiful clear atmosphere of Egypt 
lends itself to the taking of splendid photographs. 
The former is the finest rock temple in the world, and 
was built by Rameses II. to commemorate his victory 
over the Khetas. The distance from Shellal to Wadi 
Halfa is 208 miles and takes forty hours. Everything 
is done to mitigate the discomforts of the prevalent 
dust and heat as one tears through 918 miles of an 
infinite desert. Hopes are buoyed at intervals by 
sudden visions of the Nile, but only for an instant, 
when again, engulfed in whirlwinds of dust, the 
shrieking locomotive disturbs the eternal sleep of the 
brooding waste. Stations were passed at Dongola, 
Merowe, Abou Ahmed, Berber, and Atbara. At the 
last-named place the River Atbara from the south-east 
meets the Nile, and one crosses a finely constructed 
bridge. 

We reached Khartoum about 9 a.m. on September 
2oth, and were delighted to leave the train and the 
monotony of the scenery. Little need be said of 
Khartoum, or the past history of this desert town, 
most of which is too well known to stand repetition. 
Civilization has spread its far-reaching hand over this 
place of past tribulations, and in place of the Mahdi’s 
domes and huts are now well-built barracks, officials’ 
houses, hotels, clubs, and the Sirdar’s palace. 

Associated with the name of Khartoum, amongst 
others, are those of Sir Samuel Baker ; that intrepid, 
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enterprising explorer, Emin Pasha, who defied the 
Mahdi’s hosts and, together with his brave followers, 
went far south ; General Gordon, who with a handful 
of men upheld England’s rights, and who always stood 
firm for what was good and wise. As all know, he 
perished at the hands of the Mahdi’s fanatics, to the 
last enduring every hardship in that distant uncharit- 
able land, where England’s statesmen tried to think 
him safe. He met his fate on the steps of his house 
at Khartoum. Then the Mahdi himself, wild, mis- 
guided, fanatical despot, proclaimed himself the 
prophet of God and, elated beyond reason by his 
successes, hurled defiance to the world and killed and 
tortured all who would not embrace Mahdism. He 
died overcome by luxury and excess. Then Kitchener 
whom we now mourn, that stern, silent man who 
opened up Egypt and the Soudan, and defied the 
Khalifa and all his hosts at Omdurman. 

On the morning of September 21st we stepped on 
board the s.s. Kaibar, bound for Rejaf. Our gallant 
ship, hampered by two barges firmly tied to each of 
her sides, struggled out of Khartoum and bravely 
faced the toil of another long journey. We steamed 
across to Omdurman, and there, not content with our 
already excessive burden, proceeded to pick up another 
two barges, which were tied to the bows. Passing the 
confluence of the Blue and White Niles, we made our 
way up the latter, ploughing through its turbid, 
muddy floods. 

The first stretches of the White Nile below Khar- 
toum are uninteresting, and sandy deserts predominate 
on either side. The stopping places for the first two 
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or three days, chief amongst which were Jebel Auli 
and Dueim, consisted merely of post-offices, a gover- 
nor’s or inspector’s house, possibly a few traders’, and 
the huts of local natives. 

We reached the latter on September 22nd and re- 
mained there for an hour, taking the opportunity to 
stretch our legs and inspect the native bazaars. There 
were many interesting articles for sale, but we scarcely 
needed what might appeal to a tourist. We appeared 
to be a great source of amusement to the many native 
children who dodged our footsteps, imitating our 
gestures, and trying to catch words from our conversa- 
tion. The elder men would occasionally rebuke and 
threaten these little imps, but, nothing daunted, they 
would return to watch with renewed amusement the 
European strangers. 

Later on the same day the sky was overcast and 
there was much lightning away to the south-east. 
. These were sure symptoms of a storm, and our Greek 
skipper wisely decided to tie up to trees on the bank. 
This we did at dusk, and after dinner the full fury of 
the storm burst upon us, rocking our ship from side to 
side with ominous creakings, in spite of the heavy 
barges lashed to her sides and bows. The rain beat 
down with such force that it splashed into our cabins, 
wellnigh flooding them. An hour before dawn the 
storm abated, and we were able to emerge from our 
shelters. The Arabic name for these storms is hubbudb. 
They are usually preceded by clouds of dust, to be 
seen well inland, where it is so thick that one can see 
scarcely further than a few yards. Nearer and nearer, 
with eccentric course, the great gust of wind ap- 
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proaches, until it strikes the waters with a mighty 
blast, whereupon waves leap up at once, giving the 
Nile the appearance of a choppy sea. The steamers 
are flat-bottomed and top-heavy, and it fares ill with 
them if they do not immediately tie up. 

Kawa and Debaiker are the next stops, the former 
a small place boasting of an Egyptian Inspector and a 
few police, the latter noted for being the Mahdi’s 
birthplace. From here to Khartoum the Nile varies 
in width from a mile to three-quarters, and proceed- 
ing south it gradually narrows. The colour of the 
water is slightly muddy, but certainly clearer than that 
we saw between Shellal and Wadi Halfa. 

Water birds are plentiful as we get further south, 
where one sees hundreds of duck and many geese ; 
and it is a peaceful, pleasing sight, whilst steaming up 
the Nile, to watch the sun setting over a landscape of 
infinite expanse, reflecting its golden rays on the smooth 
waters, and to follow the flights of happy, chattering 
birds as they swoop from place to place seeking their 
nightly abode. Mails are dropped at Tawilla, and it 
is here the Mahdi’s son owns most of the land. Thence 
the ship steams to Kosti, just south of which place runs 
the railway, Khartoum to El Obeid. Noted for gum 
and ground nuts 1s Gebelein, which is still further on. 

Other stations in order are Renk and Gebel Ahmed 
Agha, where a solitary hill relieves the monotony of a 
flat landscape. Further south, and near Soubaka, 
game becomes plentiful, and close by is the habitation 
of the graceful Cobus Marita (Mrs. Gray’s kob) and the 
white-eared kob. 

Four hours beyond Zaraf we landed at the Australian 
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Mission of Rowen, and afterwards threaded our way 
through a channel cut through tall reeds and grass, 
thereby shortening the steamer’s route. Gliding 
through this narrow passage, we sometimes brushed 
the vegetation on either side, and once in these deep 
waters espied an enormous crocodile, motionless, and 
oblivious to the throb of the engines and the churning 
water and foam. When the ship almost touched him 
one of the sailors, who had suddenly seen the monster, 
threw over a large log, which fairly landed on him. 
There was a commotion, and the huge Saurian, with 
one quick twist of its enormous tail, glided into the 
mysterious depths. In the evening, as we debouched 
from the channel we saw one solitary hippo, who was 
very shy and kept well away, diving at frequent 
intervals. 

The headquarters of the Australian missionaries 1s 
at Melut, a day south of Zaraf. Here a small garrison 
of soldiers guards the roads from Abyssinia, where 
brigands from that country make frequent raids. Very 
soon after leaving Melut the skies wore an angry look, 
and our skipper decided to moor his ship at once to a 
bank, and scarcely had he done so than the subbub 
broke. In less than no time the river was a mass of 
little white horses, the wind shrieking and tearing 
through the passages and alley ways of our ship, and 
the tall reeds on either side bending their heads in sub- 
jection to the onslaught. In two hours the tempest 
had passed, leaving in its wake, as a pleasant change, a 
cool and exhilarating atmosphere. 

Now the aspect of the land is more pleasing, frequent 
villages and open country breaking the recent immu- 
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table stretches, so tiring to the eye. Tropical deluges 
are of daily occurrence, and one sees little game, which 
has located a drier sanctuary well inland. The best 
time to journey on the Nile is between the months of 
December and May, when the grass is short and water 
scarce. 

One day we saw five hippo sporting themselves in 
the river, and as we steamed slowly by they would rear 
their massive heads out of the water, as if to obtain a 
better view; but once their curiosity was appeased, 
they remained close to the ship as she passed, diving, 
snorting, and blowing water from their huge nostrils. 
Although rifles were all ready for the destruction of a 
crocodile, we refrained from shooting at the more 
harmless amphibians. The tusks of the latter make 
good trophies, and their fat is generally appreciated 
by the native; and their skins, when dried and cut 
into strips, make excellent whips or sticks. The name 
kiboko (Swahili for hippo) is also applied to the long 
lash made out of their hides, and which is useful for 
administering corporal punishment to natives who 
have committed serious crimes. 

Kodok, or Fashoda, is of comparatively recent his- 
torical fame, coupled with the name of General 
Marchand. It was here we passed another Nile 
steamer, the §.G.S. Omdurman, making for Khartoum, 
and during the wait of two hours hilarious greetings 
were exchanged between the two crews. This and 
other sounds, such as the spasmodic shrill cackling of 
bartered fowls, tied up anyhow and to anything their 
owners possessed, as if they were inanimate articles of 
sale; the loud, hoarse directions given by the native 
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crew when mooring the ship or loosening the hawsers ; 
the ringing of bells ; the loud jabber of native women 
and men on land, shouting to their friends on the 
ship ; occasional discharges of steam from the ship’s 
boilers ; the churn and splash of the paddles, would 
surely arouse the dead! If, exasperated, you get out 
of bed to “ see what is happening,” myriads of mos- 
quitoes greet you, forcing you hastily to retire and 
brave out the pandemonium under a mosquito net. 
Nearing Malakalla, on either side of the ship hun- 
dreds of water birds are disturbed and fly overhead. 
At a cursory glance can be distinguished geese, flock 
upon flock of duck, waders, herons, storks, and a few 
sea eagles. It is a fine sight to see the duck wheeling 
and circling in their hundreds, and it is no exaggeration 
to say the sky is sometimes black with them. Some 
twenty minutes north of Malakalla I persuaded our 
skipper to drop me ashore, intending to join the ship 
again at that station, where our steamer was scheduled 
to wait for a few hours. I managed to bring to bag 
nine duck and a snipe. It was evident that this little 
bird kingdom had seldom been disturbed by man, but 
a few reports from my gun aroused their curiosity, and 
the air became so thick with them that it was no easy 
matter to choose a bird. I had seen in this short walk 
the common brown whistling teal, Egyptian geese, 
snipe, water-rail or lilyhopper, found in most swamps 
and rivers and lakes in North and Central Africa, 
hornbills, ibis, egrets, pelicans, and beautiful crowned 
crane, the black-headed plover, and other water birds. 
An ornithologist would be delighted with these 


marshes and swamps, and even if no new or little 
L 
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known species were seen, he would assuredly be re- 
warded by the sight and comparatively easy observa- 
tion of these beautiful unsuspecting birds. It was 
interesting here to note the native’s method of walk- 
ing up fish ; two or three would slowly wade through 
a swamp, spear in hand, awaiting the splash or other 
signs of a fish, when they would throw their long 
spears in the direction of the sound. I cannot say 
whether they are often successful, but I saw several 
long eel-like fish lying on the banks of aswamp. Mala- 
kalla is a fair-sized station, with a governor, a wireless, 
several shops, and a large native settlement. 

After leaving Taufikia the ship leaves the Nile 
proper and steams up the Zaraf river, to load wood 
at some small out-of-the-way station, and here I was 
able to investigate some of the fauna in the vicinity, 
and incidentally shoot meat for the crew. With diffi- 
culty I obtained a guide, and we made a start early in 
the morning, circumventing a large strip of swampy 
ground close to the station. A herd of tiang was soon 
discovered and a specimen shot, which unfortunately 
was a female. It is difficult to discriminate between 
the male and female of this species, the only difference 
appearing to be the darker colouring of the former, 
with slightly larger and thicker horns. Soon after I 
saw three sing-sing, and was able after a long and 
tiring stalk in long grass to get a shot, when, however, 
I unfortunately only wounded the herd bull, which 
necessitated a weary track before he was brought to 
bag. The steamer now returns to the junction of the 
Zaraf river and the Nile, from whence she continues 
her lengthy journey towards the Equatorial Lakes. 
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After Tongo, where a Roman Catholic Mission has 
established its regime, the scene changes, and the river 
now flows between large walls of papyrus grass, which 
gradually widen until nothing else is visible to the eye. 
One soon tires of this, and after two days longs for a 
sight of the open plains. Further south, in the vicinity 
of Shambe, the Nile twists and turns in never-ending 
semicircles, but, nothing daunted, the native helms- 
man steers with might and main, although he cannot 
always avoid running into the sedge, when the clang 
of the engine bells, the swish and crackle of the huge 
reeds, and a slight bump is all that happens; full 
steam astern, a pause to allow the current to swing 
her round, then full steam ahead, and away we plod 
again. This occurs both by day and night, but one 
becomes accustomed to these wearisome manceuvres, 
and begins to take it all philosophically. Little life is 
seen in these immense masses of papyrus, lonely and 
unfathomable wastes. No crocs. are visible, and 
nought but the splash of an occasional fish disturbs 
the mystery which enwraps these quiet waters, which 
never cease to flow. The eye eagerly seeks for the 
smallest variation in such monotonous surroundings, 
and when the channel widens, and huge lakes appear 
on either side, at times extending as far as the eye can 
see, sleepy beings become animated with visions of 
adventure in pastures new. What volumes of water 
would pour forth into Egypt if the mighty river re- 
stricted itself to one course and did not throw out 
numerous lakes, swamps, and backwaters. 

Another day elapses, and solid land is seen again. 
Small herds of hippo sport in the river, and close by 
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seven or eight crocodiles lie up with their heads just 
above water. A shot disturbs their peace, but we are 
too late to get a sight on to one huge monster who, 
sleeping on the bank, swiftly glides into the waters at 
_the sound of the shot. In the evening two hippo had 
left the waters and stood ponderous-like on the bank, 
but as soon as we got within their ken they plunged 
into the river, so that we only caught glimpses of their 
huge heads as they came up to breathe. A small 
antelope kept them company close by, and he, 
too, soon saw us and dashed off to seek safety in 
thick bush. 

Passing the station of Bor, and four hours further 
south, we called at Malek, where an English Mission, 
by kindly teaching of holy doctrines and useful in- 
dustries, helps the wild Dinkas in their daily ignorance. 
They have toiled for years amongst these wild men, 
and it is truly marvellous to be able to see what has 
been done. One wild-looking man was called the 
*¢ printer,” and his handiwork was soon revealed to us 
in the shape of religious pamphlets, rich in capital 
letters, exclamation and marks of interrogation, with- 
out a single mistake. We marvelled much as we left 
this savage disciple of Christianity ! 

Now still more the great river twists and turns, and 
the bumps and crashes were a frequent occurrence. 
The land on either side is substantial soil, and not 
sudden or deceptive swamps. Forests spread to the 
banks, and baboons, inhabiting the trees at the water’s 
edge, jabber and bark in defiance as the steamer 
ploughs towards them. They are, however, discreet 
enough to leave their perches on our close approach 
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and disappear into the thick foliage of their forest 
haunts. 

Mongalla is the next big station, and I was privi- 
leged to see and speak with the late Major Stigand, 
who was then Governor. He was most kind and modest 
in bearing and words, and it was a great pleasure to 
see his rare collection of butterflies, and to inspect the 
garden, rich in tropical trees and flowers, all of which 
were well known to him. Rejaf is not far south, and 
the distant blue hills in its vicinity loomed to view 
and gradually stood out in contrast to the plains 
around. Midway lies Gondokoro, formerly the north- 
ernmost station of the Uganda Protectorate, but 
now included in the Soudan, which has taken over the 
country as far south as Nimule. Empty and desolate 
save a few missionaries, it stands well raised up from 
the Nile, whose banks here rise perpendicularly from 
the water, resembling huge walls. 

Rejaf is but a small place, consisting of a Mamur 
(Egyptian official), with his few Askaris, a handful of 
Greek and Indian merchants, and a scattered native 
settlement. ‘These natives belong to the Bari tribe, 
but the Soudan Government has little use for them 
and considers that they possess less intelligence than 
most other native tribes, and are, moreover, extremely 
savage and very lazy. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The journey from Rejaf to Nimule—The glories of Africa—Game— 
Yola Rapids—Shooting elephant—A wonderful sight—Elephant 
shot—Another tusker shot—We leave Nimule for Uganda. 


FEW words of advice to those who intend 
to travel through Uganda may not be out 
of place. Arrangements for porters should 
be made well in advance, thereby enabling 

the authorities to call them in. Camp kit is essential, 
as also are two boxes of provisions, for the one hundred 
mile trek from Rejaf to Nimule. It 1s possible to 
obtain a few fowls, perhaps a goat, and native vege- 
tables on the road, but do not rely on collecting a 
substantial supply. Before starting the journey you 
must cross to the eastern bank, from whence the 
Caravan route starts, and it 1s an irksome and slow 
process paddling in the iron ferry boats. The current 
is very strong, and ferrymen with long bamboo poles 
have no choice but to punt well up-stream before they 
can take advantage of the current and start their 
diagonal journey. It would appear to be simpler if 
passengers, so desirous, were landed on the eastern 
bank, instead of necessitating the extra journey, with 
its accompanying expense of three piastres per Euro- 
pean, one per native servant, and half per load. In 
addition, a charge of forty piastres is levied for the 
use of the rest houses along the road. 

166 
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I will now enumerate the more important rest 
houses between Rejaf and Nimule, with the distance 
from the former. 

Nyonki eight, River Lejuk twenty, Morbu thirty- 
one, Kitambi thirty, Bumburi fifty-one, Muku fifty- 
eight, Kirape seventy, River Argu eighty-two, River 
Asswa eighty-eight, and Nimule one hundred odd 
miles. 

These houses are well constructed, and kept in order 
by neighbouring sheikhs. Unfortunately the grass was 
long when I made this journey, which minimized the 
extent and the beauty of the views, and game, which 
abounds, was scarcely ever seen. 

It was great to be back in Africa again, and who is 
he who fails to appreciate an African dawn, with its 
attendant glories and charms! The first flood of light 
is welcomed by a chorus of birds, some singing plain- 
tively, some droning their notes, which rise in cadence 
and then gradually fall; others chattering noisily, and 
some constantly repeating their songs. All sing with 
melody and charm, except perhaps the francolin, with 
its loud, harsh call. The light of the sun is forecasted 
with a distant glow in the east, which diffuses its colour 
in red, purple, and blue, until it breaks in all its golden 
glory, flooding the landscape and giving life to all. 

I had sent messengers well ahead to seek the wily 
elephant, but although I hurried along as fast as 
possible, in order to obtain a spare day or two in 
which to hunt, I was disappointed, for we only saw a 
three days’ old spoor and fresh tracks of buffalo, 
Lelwel’s hartebeest, hyena, kob, and dik-dik. 

To the observant eye there is much of interest along 
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the wide bush track, but to those disinterested it 1s 
merely a weary journey along a switchback road, bor- 
dered by long grass and monotonous bush land. Look 
carefully as you saunter along at dawn, and you are 
nearly sure to see many signs indicating the presence 
of wild life. 

The hyena, nocturnal beast, likes prowling along 
roads, one reason being that it is the easiest way to 
teach native villages, where they find ample scope to 
prey upon dogs, goats, and fowls. These uncanny 
animals have been endowed with such an exaggerated 
power of scent that they can smell their prey miles 
away, and often, after killing a beast, the still night 
air is disturbed by their weird, dismal howls, coming 
nearer and nearer, as they creep stealthily towards the 
scent of flesh, blood, and offal. They become very 
bold where food is hard to get, and I have known them 
creep into a tent and steal skins some days old, and 
even when beaten off, only to slink a short distance 
away into the night eagerly waiting a chance to repeat 
the performance. However, they seldom attack man- 
kind, and if then, they choose for preference little 
children, women, or sick men. They seem to be more 
cunning and even bolder in Somaliland, where some- 
times they attack sleeping men, grabbing the nearest 
part available, and taking away as much flesh as they 
can in one quick, fearsome bite. 

A lion spoor is sometimes seen, but beware lest you 
confuse it with that of the hyena, which is more 
elongated and shows the indents made by claws. Per- 
haps it is the track of a passing herd of buffalo, which 
crosses in a furtive, hurried manner to reach fresh 
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pastures, or to drink at some pool or river. Or maybe 
their tracks are mixed in indescribable confusion, 
churning up the road in all directions, thus pointing 
to their having taken fright and stampeded. You may 
also see the pointed spoor of a few hartebeests, or 
similar but smaller that of kob, or the minute tracks 
of the dik-dik, native goats, sheep, guinea-fowl, mon- 
goose, and other animals. 

I have mentioned this road as being of interest in 
spite of its surroundings; but, needless to say, many 
other roads exist in the Dark Continent where you can 
see a much greater variety of tracks. 

Everywhere bird life is in evidence, and this should 
be of sufficient interest in itself, as indeed should be 
the insect world, with its numerous butterflies, or the 
beautiful varieties of flora, of which there seem but 
few to those not conversant with its interesting study. 

One must confess that towards noon the interest 
lessens. The weary traveller drags his legs along an 
unending road, a fierce, pitiless heat scorching the 
flesh and trying the eyes, for it must be remembered 
he has been walking since early dawn, with one stop 
of an hour for a repast. The songs of birds do not 
contain that life and fulness which was so impressive 
in the early morning, for all wild life staggers under 
the heat and seeks shelter in shady bowers, welcome 
rivers, or streams and pools, endeavouring to rest and 
sleep in their haunts. Nevertheless, the insect world 
is alert; butterflies flit from flower to flower, and 
busy bees and other winged insects buzz and hum, 
some with deep, droning notes as they swiftly pass 
above, others with deafening and almost exasperating 
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consistency. Many are troublesome, and when the 
midday halt is called one cannot do better than retire 
within one’s mosquito net. 

Let us pause for a moment and imagine this wild 
life in its midday inertia. A herd of elephant, huddled 
together, doze under the shadow of friendly trees 
swaying to and fro, great ears flapping and making a 
swishing noise which can be well-nigh heard a hundred 
yards away. Occasionally they suspect something, and 
then the big ears stand out at right angles, and the 
huge beasts are as still as mice as they listen intently. 
All seem to catch the signal at once, as they raise their 
trunks and endeavour to extract from the air the 
faintest taint of man, for him alone they fear. A large 
herd of buffalo seek, too, the shade of trees, some 
lying down whilst others stand up, all chewing the 
cud, and several acting as sentinels. They make little 
noise but an occasional grunt; and may be there is a 
pool close by, and peradventure an independent old 
bull has strayed thence to wallow, cool himself, and 
try to scrape off the ticks and innumerable flies which 
continually torment. Arhino may be found fast asleep 
under a tree, and a human foe may almost touch him 
before he becomes aware of danger. A crocodile en- 
joying the sun dozes on a sand bank, and a lion, con- 
tentedly gorged, slumbers in thick cover. Thus it is 
with man and beast when the sun is at its zenith ; but 
in the evening, at night, and morning time the wild 
life eats, drinks, and moves from place to place. 

I spent six days on the road, thus reserving one in 
which to hunt. At Nimule I met an officer in the 
R.A.F., whose work consisted in constructing an 
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aerodrome for fliers of the All Red air route from 
Cairo to the Cape. The day after I arrived, both of 
us proceeded to view the Yola Rapids, and on the way, 
whilst passing through a Mahdi village, chancing to 
enquire of the whereabouts of elephant, was informed 
that they had been heard to roar on the opposite bank 
quite recently. We asked the native chief to imme- 
diately despatch two men to scout on the west of the 
river, and then continued our journey. When we had 
duly admired and taken photographs of the Rapids, 
we hastened back, and on our way, as luck would have 
it, we met a native, forerunner of good news. He 
informed us that he had heard natives talking about 
some elephant (they are often rather ambiguous), sup- 
posed to be at this moment close to the banks of the 
river. Indeed, the welcome news was soon confirmed, 
and we sent word to our boys to forward extra loads, 
leaving orders to form a camp at the chief’s village on 
the east bank, when, armed as we were, M. with a -303, 
and myself carrying a -318, went in pursuit, and after 
half an hour’s tramp through long grass reached a 
straggling kopje, from whose summits we obtained a 
splendid view of the surrounding country. What a 
sight met our eyes! Scarcely more than half a mile 
from us three or four elephants stood motionless, and 
others, apparently of the same herd, were scattered 
about beyond. Further off, another large herd was 
walking in stately procession across our front, and yet 
again in the distance more were visible, dotting the 
horizon line. ‘Thus two ardent hunters, having only 
‘heard rumours ”’ of a few elephant, were now con- 
fronted (I might almost use such a word) with the awe- 
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inspiring sight of a comparatively small tract of land, 
literally teeming with these huge pachyderms ! What 
luck! Our hearts beat fast with excitement and joy! 

We made a careful inspection with powerful glasses, 
and decided to have a try for a shootable bull in the 
nearest group, although we were sorely tempted to 
leave him alone and make tracks for a big tusker in the 
distance, whose ivory gleamed inthesun. Taking note 
of the wind, we circled round our quarry, but the 
grass was so long that it was absolutely necessary to 
climb trees at frequent intervals, in order to make 
certain of our course. We soon discovered that our 
objective was making off to the west, where a long line 
of dark green trees marked a river bed, and we were, 
therefore, obliged to make a further detour and cross 
the river lower down than where the elephants ap- 
peared to be heading for ; but, owing to the slope of 
the ground, we were for some time ignorant of their 
position. 

On reaching the rising ground beyond the river, not 
an elephant could be seen in the foreground, and, 
indeed, only the straggling herd on the horizon line. 
Continuing our course, suddenly we became aware of 
a single elephant close to us, whereupon, creeping for- 
ward cautiously to examine the ivory, we found that 
it was acow. This necessitated a retreat on our part, 
and leaving her discreetly alone, and circling in order 
to keep well down wind, we took a line parallel to the 
river. Then it was we saw the other beasts, all un- 
heeding of our presence, stripping trees of their 
branches and tearing up others. It was anxious work 
inspecting fresh groups, each time wondering whether 
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those we had left would catch our scent. However, 
fate was not against us, and ere long we came on a 
large group near a water hole, where they took turns 
to drink and refresh themselves by squirting water 
over their huge bodies. Just as we were becoming 
somewhat weary, and wondering whether a beast 
worth shooting would present himself, a big bull 
emerged from a thick clump of bushes close to the 
river’s edge. I decided he was worth shooting, and, 
motioning M. to get ready, I aimed for his brain and 
pulled the trigger. He fell at once, and, as is my 
custom, I crept cautiously forward and put two other 
bullets into him, one at the back of the head, to reach 
the brain, and another over the heart. M. had a mis- 
fire, and therefore it was fortunate that I had made a 
lucky shot. 

The inevitable stampede followed my first shot, and 
the whole herd crashed off with much roaring and 
trumpeting. I had just put the second bullet into the 
fallen monarch, when a shout from M. arrested my 
attention. ‘‘ Look out,” he said, “‘ one 1s coming be- 
hind us,” and, turning round, I saw a huge beast, with 
trunk extended and tail in air, bearing down upon us 
at an oblique angle, whereat I shouted to M. not to 
shoot, the distance being too far, and the brute’s 
tusks being, as I judged, too small. 

We crouched, and waited for a charge, but luckily 
for the elephant, and much to our relief, he changed 
his mind and swerved off. 

After photographing the fallen king of beasts, we 
crossed the river and made our way towards the 
further herd. We had not gone far before we sud- 
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denly came on a group of elephants, and after a careful 
inspection, finding that there was nothing worth 
shooting, in spite of much encouragement from a 
native orderly who beseeched us to shoot, excitedly 
pointing to what he considered was the kebir kalis 
(very big), we resisted the temptation. 

Tired out and hungry after our exertions, we re- 
traced our steps and made for camp, where we found 
adequate arrangements had been made for our comfort. 

A glorious moon lit up the trees around us, and 
naught but the murmur of the silent, swift waters of 
the Nile disturbed the still African night. When 
occasionally we awoke, we heard the snorts and grunts 
of hippo close by, and distant yet distinct the sough 
of a forest monarch. All was peace to us, kenning 
little of the fight for existence the wild life waged 
around. 

Very early on October 13th we left camp, and on 
our way to the slain elephant we ascended the same 
prominent kopje where we had seen the wonderful 
sight of the previous day. Much to our surprise, three 
elephants were slowly ascending a slope away to our 
left, with one solitary bull some way behind. He had 
good tusks, and we made up our minds to bag him if 
we could. 

On our way to inspect this single bull, twice did we 
come on fresh groups of elephants, but they managed 
to get our scent before we could make our inspection. 
However, a third party was encountered about noon. 
They were resting under the eaves of friendly rocks, 
and we were able to approach to within fifteen yards. 
We aimed at the largest of small tuskers, but we failed 
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to kill, and they rushed off in great confusion. There 
was no blood spoor, and I decided to climb an adjacent 
kopje, where we should be able to observe any wounded 
beast in the vicinity. Imagine my surprise and joy 
when I saw a solitary bull standing in the open about 
half a mile off, and facing the trees where M. was rest- 
ing. It was the work of a minute to summon my 
friend, and together we watched him as he stood 
swaying very slightly, as if grievously hurt. It was a 
grand but sad sight. We hastened after him, and, 
creeping close up, I put a bullet, as I thought, into the 
brain, whereupon he fell with a crash, but rose again 
almost immediately and turned towards us. Little 
chance was given him, as we both fired again, whereat 
he turned slowly and staggered off. I ran after him, 
when he collapsed to another shot from my -318, and 
even then he struggled gamely to rise again as I fired 
two more rounds into his head at close range. What 
vitality! Thus we slew another forest monarch, and 
rejoicing yet were sad, for we had wounded another 
great beast who might roam for miles and miles be- 
fore giving up a life which is so strong within. It was 
too late to entertain hopes of getting him, and, after 
receiving news of the unsuccess of trackers who had 
followed up for an hour, we were compelled to leave 
him to his fate. Moreover, it was now late in the day, 
and we had perforce to take to our different ways 
early on the morrow. 

The ivory was brought in next morning to Nimule 
and averaged 42 lb. apiece. Two days stolen out of 
my journey had certainly proved most exciting and 
remunerative, but it was regrettable that we had left 
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one of those grand beasts possibly to die, and maybe 
to adorn with his bones their “ Golgotha,” the place 
where old hunters affirm, “‘ The Elephants go to Die.” 

It must be remembered that when shooting elephant 
the slightest error in elevation, when aiming for the 
brain, will cause the bullet to crash into the huge 
bones above or below (mostly above), which will only 
add to the number of bullets already there! Poor 
beasts, they must endure terrible pain until Nature 
asserts itself and leave these wounds small suppurating 
sores. It is kinder, and certainly safer, when indulging 
in this fine pursuit, to use a heavy rifle, with a medium 
one in reserve. 

We reached Nimule late on the 13th, and there met 
the rest of our party, who had just arrived from Rejaf. 
The next day the Sir Samuel Baker, one of the Uganda 
Marine ships, arrived. We were aboard by 1 p.m., 
and looked forward to a rest of two days on the com- 
fortable little paddle-steamer, which now leaves the 
southern borders of the Soudan and makes her way 
through the narrow channels leading into Lake Albert 
Nyanza, bearing her name proudly, as an everlasting 
tribute to the great explorer. 


CHAPTER XIV 


From Nimule to Lake Albert Nyanza—Butiaba and Masindi—More 
elephants—A near shave with an elephant—From Hoima to Bombo 
—From Uganda to Nairobi and Dar-es-Salaam. 


CARCELY has our steamer swung round into 
midstream than we espied some elephants on 
the west banks. They were difficult to see, 
owing to the intervening papyrus grass and 

bush. A dark snake-like object waved in the air, and 
the huge dark, fan-shaped ear was at first the only 
indication we had of their presence. 

We had an interesting voyage of two days, the 
country on either side varying considerably. On the 
east, uninhabited except for the wild life which 
abounds, are varying tracks of bush land, hill and plain, 
and strips of primeval forest close to the water’s edge. 
Further away 1s the land of the Acholi, a Nilotic race 
of a warlike disposition. They are splendid men, of 
fine physique, and intrepid hunters. 

To the west, the foreground of another picture, 
infinite and beautiful, consists of undulating open 
bush, while the background, a huge escarpment, rises 
abruptly, forming a silhouette against the blue sky. 
This 1s the land of the Lugwari, who caused trouble in 
1918-1919. When we arrived at Mutea—the port for 
Arua—which is the chief frontier post, there were 
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signs of activity. Askaris were embarking or dis- 
embarking, as the case might be, and one or two 
Europeans were joining our ship, obviously pleased to 
see again signs of civilization. 

Arua, I was informed, is a high, healthy place and 
the centre of a good shooting district, where one can 
obtain white rhinoceros and, a little further north, 
Lord Derby’s eland. An interesting personality who 
also joined us at Mutea was Mr. Driberg, an official 
in the administrative service of Uganda. He said that 
whilst on a punitive expedition against the Lugwari 
he had been wounded by a poisoned arrow in the 
foot. However, he seemed none the worse for the 
experience, and in fact at that time was looking 
forward to returning to his old country, that of 
the Lango (a fine race of Nilotic people, inhabiting 
the country to the north of Lake Chioga. The 
Lango natives extend north up to the land of the 
Acholi). 

On our journey up the Nile to Lake Albert Nyanza 
we saw numerous crocodiles, three of which we 
accounted for. On the morning of October 16th we 
reached the Belgian port of Mahagi, and at noon cast 
anchor off Butiaba, Uganda’s northern port on the 
lake. Butiaba can boast of only a few thatched houses 
belonging to the Goanese clerks of the Uganda 
Customs and Transport. Further to the south are a 
few buildings belonging to the Marine officials. They 
also lie in the plain by the lake. 

The Uganda Transport Service was out of gear, and 
after much “ strafing ” we managed to raise sufficient 
porters to take our loads to Bukumu, the rest-house on 
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the escarpment, which rises two miles from the lake. 
Passing through the open bushland of the level strip 
between escarpment and lake, we saw some defassa 
and kob, but there was no time to shoot, and, after 
dragging weary limbs up the steep face of the escarp- 
ment, the rest-house was a welcome sight. The day 
following, the necessary number of porters not being 
available to take us all in to Masindi, I left my friends 
and proceeded on my weary way. Eighteen miles was 
quite enough for a start, and at dusk, when I could 
struggle no further, I was nothing loth to accept the 
kind hospitality of a friendly Scot who was managing 
a coffee plantation close by. 

The road we had traversed was well made and ran 
in easy gradients through dense forests, skirting num- 
bers of native shambas, a few European coffee planta- 
tions, and much elephant grass. We were now in the 
country of the Banyoro, a Bantu tribe, half-brothers 
to the Baganda, but past feuds and wars have not been 
forgotten, and they prefer to live apart as entirely 
different tribes. 

The language and customs of these two tribes 
are almost identical. ‘The staple food is matoke, a 
green cooking banana, mashed up and cooked as a 
porridge. 

Their organization is also similar, the chain of 
responsibility being correctly linked from king 
(mukama) through the saza (district) and gombolola 
(sub-district) chiefs to the humble omwami wekyalo 
(village chief). I was introduced to the mukama at 
Masindi. He is a very much respected man. 

I have referred to the road by which we then 
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travelled. In many cases it is cut through offshoots 
of the great Budonga Forest. Impassable, except to 
the denizens within them, they seem uncanny in their 
density which defies the presence of man. Great 
twisted, gnarled trees tower to the sky, and vegetation 
is thick around and on them. Creepers twist round 
them until they seem to be trying to strangle out their 
life. A chorus of birds and the buzz of insects is 
resonant within. These grand forests seem full of 
mystery and undiscovered life. Elephant and buffalo 
reside in these sanctuaries, and also wart hog, bush- 
buck, the blue duiker, and snakes. It 1s very pleasant 
to enter the patches of shade formed by the lordly 
trees and to pause awhile, after the unsheltered road, 
when the sun scorches. 

You can then gaze in rapture on the butterflies of 
violet and yellow and other colours which flit un- 
frightened all round, and listen to the music of the 
forests. 

There are several coffee plantations along the route, 
and from observations and information I gathered 
that coffee growing was a paying concern. However, 
since then it appears that owners of coffee plantations 
in Uganda have not done so well as was expected. 
Coffee in Kenya Colony is good, but better still in 
quality i is that from Arusha, Kilimanjaro, and Usam- 
bara, in the Tanganyika territory. 

Not content with giving me a fine dinner and a 
comfortable bed, my kind host must needs lend me 
his bicycle, and this I used to help me to complete my 
journey into Masindi, another nineteen miles. 

Hospitality is a sine qua non in our African colonies, 
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and on atrival at Masindi the Provincial Commissioner 
invited me to stay with him. 

As there was no necessity to hurry away from this 
delightful place, I decided to stay a few days and 
try my luck with the local elephant. The District 
Commissioner was an old friend of mine, and put 
everything, including his own interpreter, at my 
disposal. 

Yosiya, the interpreter, and I cycled out to a native 
shamba some eighteen miles distant, where it had been 
said the elephants were numerous and doing much 
damage to native crops. Our porters, carrying a few 
blankets and food sufficient for a few nights, had pre- 
ceded us. 

A very early rise the following day enabled us to 
discover the elephants’ fresh tracks before the sun had 
appreciably risen. 

After six hours’ tracking we were within an ace of 
success, for we suddenly heard the flap of huge ears, 
intestinal rumblings, and occasionally a kind of grunt. 
It was therefore obvious that our quarries were near 
at hand. 

Unfortunately the grass was well over our heads, 
and so except in patches were we able to see more than 
a few yards in front. It was necessary, therefore, to 
trust almost entirely to our ears to locate the elephant, 
and it happened that sometimes we were almost on 
top of them before realizing their proximity. 

On those occasions success depends on the direction 
of the wind. If the clever beasts persist in walking 
down wind, as those in this particular case did, you 
will never get a shot in, for they will crash off before 
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you see them, or perhaps charge, in which latter case 
your success and safety depend on your courage, eye- 
sight, and shooting. 

The herd in question did catch our wind, and we 
were left disappointed, listening to the sound of the 
living avalanche as it receded from us, further and 
further into the depths of the cruel forests. 

Tired out by sharp grass and thorns, worried by 
innumerable small flies, and constantly tripped up by 
ground creepers, trusting entirely to sound and luck, 
had we doggedly followed for six hours the trail, only 
finally to be disappointed. 

Elephant hunting was ever thus. How often does 
the novice account for some splendid trophy! It 1s 
pure luck. Then, again, it falls to the lot of the old 
hand to follow day and night the prize he covets, 
eventually to catch a “ fleeting glimpse ” of a huge 
bulk tearing away at enormous speed, disregarding all 
obstructions. 

I tried again the next day, but the tracks I was 
following, although fairly fresh when I first came 
on them, did not indicate any sign of our elephants 
stopping to feed. I gave it up, and bicycled back to 
civilization. 

On the 23rd I parted with my kind friends and, 
bidding them farewell, I headed south for the Kafu 
river, where I hoped to have a little more luck. Sixteen 
miles brought us to Kijunjubwa, where I was cordially 
greeted by the Gombolola chief, and later by the Saza 
chief, whom I took for a guinea-fowl shoot. It was 
most amusing to watch the old chief tuck up his robes 
and plough through the long grass. When he sighted 
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a guinea-fowl perched on the bough of a distant tree 
he crept forward with great skill and cunning until, 
within a stone’s throw of the bird, he quickly raised 
his gun, and clean missed! We ‘“‘ tea’d” together, 
during which time my guest eulogized on Britain’s 
foreign politics. I left at cock-crow in the morning, 
but not before my kind and convivial friends had bade 
me adieu. 

I had walked seven miles at a sharp pace when, on 
approaching a native shamba (plantation), I saw a whole 
flock of guinea-fowl dusting in the path. I soon 
accounted for three, and, hearing the report of my 
gun, a native woman came up and besought me to hunt 
the elephants, which she said had been very near her 
house the night before, roaring and frightening the 
natives in the neighbourhood. 

Sending out a couple of hunters to verify the report, 
I took the opportunity to breakfast. Scarcely had I 
drunk some hot coffee and made short work of the 
sausages and eggs, hastily cooked, than the hunters 
returned to say that the elephants were quite near. | 
immediately started in pursuit, and after half an hour 
came on a single bull under a tree. I approached to 
within thirty yards, when he became suspicious and 
faced me, raising his trunk and trying to catch a 
whiff of us. At this stage of the proceeding I deter- 
mined to leave him alone, as his ivory was none too 
large. 

I cautiously retreated towards my men, some twenty 
yards further back, and whispered, “‘Enjovu entono” 
(“Small elephant ’’). They, however, were so obvi- 
ously disappointed, and fearing lest they might think 
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my attitude was one of fear rather than that of dis- 
cretion and judgment, I retraced my steps towards the 
elephant, who was still rather suspicious. My policy 
I do not defend; it was vacillating and wrong. As 
luck would have it, the beast turned as I fired at his 
head, and my bullet striking high, only propelled his 
ungainly form the faster. We followed for three 
hours at a fast pace, but then the faint blood 
spoor had almost disappeared and I gave up the 
pursuit, as time did not allow me to continue. 
I was very disappointed, and sorry for the poor old 
elephant. 

Returning to camp, I shot for meat a young bohor 
reedbuck and a young bushbuck dam. A welcome 
change for the porters. In the afternoon I pushed on 
to the River Kafu, and just before our arrival there 
we traversed large plains on which were feeding a 
number of bohor reedbuck and kob. These animals 
consisted of nearly all herds of does. I only saw one 
solitary male all day. 

I pitched my camp on the north bank of the Kafu 
in a clump of trees. About 4 a.m. two lions, roaring 
alternately, made melody until dawn. 

The following is an account of a day’s hunting I 
experienced near Kyankwanzi, and the details of my 
unique and perilous adventure are true. Strange to 
relate, Captain Salmon, well known in Uganda as a 
settler and hunter, to whom I told of my tussle with 
the elephant, soon after I had left Uganda, had a very 
similar accident. His bearer was killed, and he him- 
self suffered severely, the infuriated elephant actually 
getting its trunk round his neck. He was saved by a 
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miracle, but blood poisoning set in, and Captain 
Salmon was ill for some time as a result. 

Dangerous game take their full toll of hunters. 
Within the last two years two European hunters were 
killed by buffalo in Uganda, and Outram by a lion in 
Kenya Colony. 

About 8 a.m. on the 26th I reached a district called 
Kyankwanzi, well known for the elephant that abound 
in the wet season and for the number of white men 
that hunt them there. I got news of some elephant 
which had been roaring in the night. I at once pro- 
ceeded in that direction, and, coming across a native 
shamba, a local native hunter directed me to the where- 
abouts of the elephant, and by 9 a.m. I was on the 
spoor of two bulls. I was delighted to be hunting 
only two elephants, as previously I had been after 
nothing less than a herd of twenty, and in some cases 
fifty or a hundred of them. My battery consisted of 
a -470 Lancaster, which had already obtained me a 
number of elephant, buffalo, and a lion, and a -318 
Westley Richards. For an hour we followed the 
tracks, as the beasts strolled hither and thither feed- 
ing, and resting at short intervals under spacious trees. 
About 9 a.m. the bulls separated, and I followed up 
what I thought to be the best spoor. The one I de- 
cided to follow was walking fast. They must have 
scented us, and so gone off each on his own. For six 
hours I followed on the spoor and at a good fast walk, 
only pausing to drink at the water pools which he 
frequently visited. The country was gently undu- 
lating, with open bush, thick, long, almost impene- 
trable grass on the rises, and short but thick grass in 
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the valleys or, better styled, dambos. We occasionally 
caught sight of our quarry crossing a dambo as we 
descended the slope of the rise he had just left; and 
then, hurry as we might, we could not perceptibly 
decrease his lead of us. With ears flapping backwards 
and forwards at each step, with ponderous rolling gait, 
he lumbered on mile after mile. Twice did he complete 
two circles, one of about one hundred yards diameter 
and one about four hundred yards. We were so close, 
however, that there was no encounter. He followed 
the wind whenever he could, and led us through the 
tallest (about 12 feet high) and thickest grass that 
grew. I left the majority of trackers and hunters soon 
far behind, and, accompanied by two gun-bearers 
(picked up locally), I continued the chase, determined 
to bag the wily brute. At last, at 3 p.m., whilst de 
scending a slope, we caught a glimpse of our elephant, 
rather nearer than usual, walking along a dambo. I 
rushed forward, and ran to a convenient ant hill at the 
edge of the dambo. He was then about sixty yards off 
and walking back parallel to his track. 

I was obliged to take a hurried shot as he was near- 
ing cover, and hit him in the head with a bullet from 
my °318. A cloud of mud and dust responded to the 
impact of the bullet, but I was high, and immediately 
as he ran I gave him another over the heart. That 
vital part I also missed, for he thundered away. I now 
seized my -470 and went ahead of my men. The blood 
spoor was copious, but only in patches. I wondered 
whether I had hit him through the trunk, as we would 
see no blood for a distance, say, of a hundred yards, 
when we would suddenly come upon a regular spray 
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of it, as if he had blown a lot out of his trunk. The 
natives said he had been hit in the lungs, but I did 
not see enough frothy blood to indicate that. We 
very soon came to a place where the wounded beast 
had stood still and moved round facing us, and, I 
expect, only waiting for a whiff of our scent to charge 
down upon us. I advanced cautiously, knowing that 
the chances were he would charge as soon as he became 
aware of our presence. He had now very nearly com- 
pleted a circle from the spot I had shot at him. I was 
not destined to wait long before becoming aware of 
his presence, for hardly had we moved ten yards from 
where he had stood still awaiting us than one of the 
trackers excitedly pointed to what looked like a large 
slab of rock about eighty yards off directly in front of 
us. Hoping to do all the damage I could before he 
tried conclusions with me, as surely he would do, and 
unable to discern any special aiming point, I fired at 
the middle of the bulk in front of me. 

The enraged beast dashed off a few yards, until 
hidden by a large bush, when, I expect, suddenly 
catching our wind, he emitted one shrill scream of 
anger and came tearing down his track straight at me. 
My two trackers speedily made themselves scarce, and 
with my ‘318 in addition. I pulled for the frontal 
brain shot, when he was about fifty yards off, but the 
safety catch was off. Hastily putting it on, I fired as 
soon as I possibly could, and steadily, at a distance of 
approximately twenty yards. He was on me in a 
second, and, dashing into the thick grass to my right, 
I fired at his head when only a few yards from me. 
Neither shot seemed to affect him, and he nimbly 
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swerved and caught me a blow with his trunk. Never 
had I seen anything move as this elephant ; the speed 
was terrific, and absolutely surprised me. My fate was 
irrevocably sealed, I thought, but I had little time to 
consider anything, as I was ‘ smudged ” from place 
to place, squashed and beaten, expecting every moment 
my head to become a pancake or to have a tusk thrust 
through my throbbing heart. Being physically strong, 
I kept my muscles as taut as possible, and waited for 
the coup de grace. I was suddenly hurled into the air, 
and luckily landing on my feet, I was able to start 
creeping away. Scarcely had I moved than the in- 
furiated beast leapt upon me with a snort, and the 
‘* smudging ” process began again, until I saw millions 
of stars and seemed to be thrust into the bowels of 
the earth. Suddenly I became aware that I was no 
longer being mauled, and the instincts of self-preserva- 
tion being yet strong within me, I started crawling 
into the long grass to the beast’s left. I seemed to 
remember seeing him tearing at something on the 
ground. I think undoubtedly he suddenly scented the 
rifle and, instantly leaving me, he vented his rage on 
that inanimate object. My life was saved, therefore, 
I think I can safely assert, by the presence of my 
*470, with its two recently fired cartridge-cases still 
in the breech. We found afterwards that it was 
broken (at the stock) in two pieces, but otherwise 
little damaged. 

With the greatest difficulty I made my way through 
the tall grass, with its cross layers of thick burnt grass, 
every now and then listening fearfully, and dreading 
a renewal of the encounter. I had the presence of 
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mind to walk away at right angles to the track, hoping 
the wind would favour me. Reaching a stoutish thick 
tree, I tried to climb it, but fell down in a heap, ex- 
hausted and in agony. The second effort was more 
successful, and, making one mighty effort, I reached 
the first fork and, feeling safer, shouted for help. 
Answering cries were close at hand, and the hunters 
and trackers rushed up (better late than never, I 
thought), and, sliding down the tree, I fell in a heap 
at the bottom. They made me a hammock out of my 
waterproof, which had been used as a covering for my 
kodak, and, slinging me in it, carried me to camp. 
After two hours we reached a native shamba, and there, 
wet through with dew and sweat, and with a fit of 
ague from cold, shock, and pain, I was refreshed with 
copious draughts of water and mouthfuls of native 
pumpkin (which I was able to eat), and kept warm by 
a circle of fires. I reached camp at Io p.m., and my 
boys filled me with whisky and gave me a hot bath. 
The latter was, no doubt, an excellent thing, but it 
was agony, bruised as I was. I sent urgent letters for 
aid, thinking every bone in my body was broken and, 
of course, not knowing what was wrong inside. The 
officials in the district sent speedy help, and the second 
day after my injuries Mr. MacDougall and Mr. 
Stafford met me on motor-bicycles, and later Dr. 
Hailstone rendered all the aid he could. To-day, the 
sixth after the event, although terribly bruised and 
shaken all over, the only real damage seems to be a 
broken collar-bone! Native trackers immediately 
went in pursuit, but so far there is no news of what 
I think a certainty—the death of the wily and 
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courageous bull elephant that got his own back on one 
of the many “‘ human foes” that hunted him. 

Whilst writing home to my gunmakers to send me 
out a -$77 heavy bore rifle, I have taken this oppor- 
tunity to write this while the events are still absolutely 
fresh in my memory. The lessons I have learnt from 
this experience I think I can unhesitatingly say are: 
(1) Don’t hunt dangerous game in Uganda when and 
where the grass is in its tallest and thickest growth. 
If you do, and you wound a beast, you must face the 
consequences. (2) Use as heavy a rifle as you can 
handle, with comparatively new ammunition. 

I stayed a few days with Mr. MacDougal, the 
Assistant District Commissioner at Hoima, and when 
sufficiently recovered to be carried I made tracks for 
Bombo. I was carried in a hammock, or machila, most 
of the hundred odd miles, passing on my way parts of 
my old hunting grounds. Kabula Muliro brought back 
sad memories, and all around looked neglected and 
lonely. The herds of animals on the flats near Busowa 
did not seem to exist. They told me that rinderpest 
had decimated the kob. 

Namakakera estate was overgrown, and so, even up 
to Bombo, the King’s African Rifles headquarters, the 
indirect effects of war were noticeable. 

There were new faces and new ways at the canton- 
ments, and great was the contrast to the pre-war days. 
However, my short stay there was made as pleasant as 
possible by the hospitality of my old friend, Major 
Lane, R.A.M.C. 

From Bombo I passed to Kampala, thence to 
Entebbe, where old acquaintances were renewed, and 
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so across Victoria Nyanza to Kisumu and Nairobi, 
where I remained for ten days. Then I joined a party 
of the 6th King’s African Rifles and later went up to 
Somaliland with them, where we expelled the Mad 
Mullah, after a very short campaign. 


CHAPTER XV 


A sea voyage to Somaliland—The Mad Mullah—In camp at Musha 
Aled—Preparations for the offensive. 


HEN in Nairobi I had sudden orders to 
rejoin my battalion in Somaliland, and, 
whilst fully realizing that there is no rest 
for the wicked, I was anxious to see that 

land of mystery where, it is said, life is held so cheap. 

With many oaths and much screaming of the siren, 
H.T. “ X ” turned and twisted like a snake as she was 
deftly piloted through the narrow channel that led 
from the “‘ Haven of Rest”? (meaning of Dar-es- 
Salaam). Slowly we passed the ill-fated Kénigsberg 
lying on her side a derelict, formerly an emblem of a 
rich and powerful people, now that of a fallen race ; 
and slowly the large, handsome houses and the silent, 
scattered palms faded from our view. 

Passing through the Pemba channel and leaving the 
old and picturesque island of Zanzibar, with its ancient 
houses and their massive magnificent doors and its 
narrow streets, on our starboard, we steamed towards 
Mombasa, where we eventually arrived on the morn- 
ing of December 23rd. Here we took on board more 
officials, and more native men and women. Literally, 
the oil from the tin of sardines was now overflowing. 


Some tins of ghee had burst ! 
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SOMALI ILLALOES. 


These two Sowalis are laloes, or Irregular Troops, who helped us in the last campaign against the Mad 
Mullah. The man on the right has plaited his hair and plastered it down with mud, 
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Steaming north again, we soon met the north-east 
monsoons, and so bravely did the little ship ride the 
waves that we reached Kismayu on Christmas Day, 
and there made as merry as was possible. Some landed, 
and were privileged to drink cocktails in the local club. 
As we gazed at that beautiful but elusive winged biped, 
the “ Buffin Bird,” a kind host explained its mythical 
peculiarities. The “‘ Buffin Bird ” is represented by a 
wooden model in the Kismayu Club. It is purely 
fictitious, and the art of flying backwards is attributed 
to it. It is, as it were, a mascot of the club, and is a 
sure bait with which to catch newcomers. 

Kismayu is the capital and port of Jubaland, an un- 
settled territory with hot, arid lands of many vicissi- 
tudes. One can conjecture that in the near future it 
will prove to be even more unsettled and untamed. 
Jubaland lies north of British East Africa, between 
that prosperous country and Italian Somaliland. Inter- 
national changes in boundaries are now taking place, 
much to the sorrow of many able Administrators. The 
town, as we term it for want of a better appellation, 
consists of a few white houses and buildings all built 
closely together, and in the centre of them lies a large 
fort enclosed by a strong wall. 

Serious debates and some bloodshed are connected 
with its name. The beach is sandy and slopes gradu- 
ally to the sea. A pier is wanting, and Europeans are 
transferred from a dhow or boat to the shore in a 
chair, which is carried by four stout Somalis (Bajune 
tribe). 

The background to this scene is a large tract of 
barren land, low and dotted with thin scrub and tufts 
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of dried grass. Further on the warlike Marehan and 
Aulihan live, with whom we have more than once 
waged war. Inter-tribal wars also took place when the 
Aulihan defeated the former. 

Serenli was captured by the Aulihan in 1915, when 
Lieut. Elliott was killed, but was reoccupied by Colonel 
Barrett in 1917. Further north still you will reach 
the boundaries of Abyssinia, where English troops con- 
tinually wage war with those bold robbers, the Tigre 
and Degodia. They are the terror of an unsettled 
land, and are not only brave, but excellent marks- 
men. 

And so these little wars will go on until England 
will be generous enough to provide sufficient troops 
to properly garrison those parts and form a sound 
administration and settle definite boundaries. 

This applies to both sides of Lake Rudolph, that 
enormous unexplored expanse of water where Neu- 
mann, Stigand, and other intrepid soldiers and hunters 
travelled, braving the elements and opposing those 
wild men who still carry on a campaign of pillage and 
murder. Another little war has just been waged 
against the Dodinga, a tribe to the west of Rudolph. 
Major King, m.c., who commanded the expedition, 
was very successful, and the reconquered country is 
now administered. 

This vast lake, with its brackish waters, seems to be 
the pivot of wild escapades, raids, and unceasing 
adventures. I am told that to the south-east of Lake 
Rudolph there is a very large area covered with chaotic 
masses of lava, and reported to be absolutely impass- 
able. This is only one of many terrestial phenomena 
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discovered, and still to be discovered, in those regions 
of the Dark Continent. 

We left Kismayu the same day and again headed 
north, plunging into the north-east monsoons, and 
keeping the barren coast of Italian Somaliland in 
sight. 

On December 26th, Mogadicio was sighted. This 
is the largest seaport of the country, and in the dis- 
tance appeared bigger than Kismayu, but there were 
the same type of white stone buildings, which seem 
only to accentuate the terrific heat in which they 
swelter. 

On December 27th we passed the port of Itala, and 
a place called Berg on December 28th. The fury of 
the monsoons did not abate, and our average runs 
scarcely exceeded 130 miles per diem. 

By this time our Askaris had become accustomed to 
the movements of our little but seaworthy barque. 
The longest sea voyage these native soldiers (hailing 
from Nyasaland in the south, the Congo in the west, 
Uganda and the Upper Nile Provinces in the north, 
and Port Amelia to Lamu on the coast) had experi- 
enced had never been more than a few days, and so 
their surprise at the distance we had already steamed 
can scarcely be wondered at; and indeed, some days 
later, there was a prevalent rumour that we were 
bound for England, ‘‘ for what other country could 
be so far distant from their homes? ” 

At noon on December 30th we passed the Wadi 
Mogul river, and later on, as we neared Gardafui, 
ranges of high hills bordered the coast. This most 
eastern point of the continent of Africa loomed forth 
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like a shadow in the night, a sudden menace to the 
careless mariner, and welcome landmark to the others. 
Our thoughts wandered back to many an age. 

Our course was changed on January Ist, 1920, and 
then the fury of the seas abated, and the spirit of our 
men increased accordingly. We reached Las Khorai 
the day after, and disembarked in native dhows of the 
most primitive design and material. In fact, it is still 
a wonder to me why none of these frail and flimsy 
barques sank, propelled as they were by oars made of 
long poles with flat boards at their extremities, and 
negotiated by uncouth Somalis whose dialect was 
foreign to us all. 

We anchored about a furlong from shore, but owing 
to the choppy seas and slowness of the dhows above 
described, it took some thirty hours to disembark our 
men and stores. Here I was overjoyed to meet my 
old friend Colonel Wilkinson, p.s.o., m.c., whom I had 
not seen for three years. Much had happened since 
then, and there were many experiences to relate. 

Las Khorai consists of a strong fort made of large 
stones, mud, and wood, surrounded by a barbed-wire 
entanglement. Since 1916 Indian troops have garri- 
soned this place, and in that year, before their arrival, 
Wasangeli (local Somalis) had been badly raided by the 
Mullah. Scattered villages with native forts are close 
by, but there is no sign of prosperity ; few goats or 
sheep roam about; no crops can be planted, nor are 
any other signs in evidence which bespeak of human 
well-being. 

On the other hand, one meets at every turn im- 
poverished and emaciated natives, almost skeletons. 
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Native urchins hold out thin little hands in earnest 
supplication for even the smallest and dirtiest morsel 
of anything edible; others follow the sacks of meal, 
rice, and dates, and pick up what falls away. I have 
even seen them picking out the undigested grains 
often found in the dung of some beasts. (Since 
writing this their condition is much improved, and 
properly organized pauper camps have been estab- 
lished, with daily doles of rations.) 

Hundreds of graves and some skulls adorn the coast 
for miles. All this is the Mullah’s handiwork, and he 
has, indeed, carried on his nefarious practices and 
reign of terror for over twenty years! In his time the 
Mad Mullah, or Mohammed bin Abdulla Hassan, as 
he has been named, has fought against and subdued 
several tribes, whilst others have held out and defied 
him in spite of his power, and in their turn have raided 
him, sometimes looting his stock, and at other times 
have been badly defeated themselves. 

These little wars, with their resultant menaces, have 
been in existence for many years, but chief and 
strongest of them all, and, moreover, the only one 
really to threaten the power of Great Britain, has 
been that of the Mad Mullah, of the Bagheri tribe, 
which is a sub-tribe of the warlike Ogaden. 

Thus it has been necessary to arm those tribes 
within the sphere of British influence, in order that 
they may have a reasonable chance of warding off 
sudden raids. The loyalty of tribes in the outlying 
districts has for ever been in the balance, and wavers 
from side to side as one wins and the other loses. 

Having been educated above the ordinary native, 
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travelled considerably, and made three trips to Mecca, 
the Mullah has posed as a holy man. To this, which 
appeals more than anything to the fanatical followers 
of Islam, and to the fact that he is a man of strong 
character, with great cunning and relentless cruelty, 
does he owe his power and success. 

In all previous campaigns he has escaped complete 
defeat ; in fact, has sometimes defeated British arms. 
This, no doubt, is due to (1) our difficulties in operating 
in such arid and enormous tracts of land; (2) the 
Mullah’s cunning and mobility; (3) his religious in- 
fluence and power to revive and restore the moral and 
physical force of his following; and lastly, but not 
least, (4) his intrigue. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his power and of our 
evacuation of all of the interior in 1910, many tribes 
remained loyal. Chief amongst them are the “ People 
of Ishak,” amongst whom we can include the tribes 
round Berbera, Burao, and vicinity (the sub-tribes, 
amongst others, being the Habr Yunis, Abukr Musa, 
west of Jidali; Dolba Hanta, of the Ain valley), and 
then the Wasangeli at Las Khorai, Musha Aled, and 
to the east towards the borders of Italian and British 
Somaliland. 

It might be interesting, in addition, to mention the 
powerful Mijjertein; these people, divided into the 
northern and southern races, under Asman Mahmud 
and Ali Kenadid respectively, have been a great thorn 
in the side of the Mullah, and raids and counter-raids 
have been the order of the day for many a year. The 
Mijjertein freely offered to help us in the last cam- 
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Across the southern borders of Somaliland into the 
Great Haud the Mullah has also held sway. Supplied 
with arms and ammunition from some source therein, 
he built forts in several places. Before the start of the 
hostilities now alluded to, it may interest readers to 
learn that the Mullah possessed no less than twenty- 
seven forts in British Somaliland and five in Abyssinia. 
Most of them were built when the Government 
evacuated the interior in 1910. 

The coastal strip around Las Khorai is of sand, 
roughly a mile in width, from the sea to the foot of 
the Maritime Mountains. It runs thus far east and 
west. Then the terrain rises abruptly in steep, jagged 
ridges of limestone origin. 

Our advanced post was some twenty miles up in the 
heart of the Hadaftimo Mountains, and I was ordered 
to proceed thence on January 3rd. I left Las Khorai 
at 2 p.m., and after the disheartening yielding surface 
of the Maritime plain I was confronted with but a 
semblance of a road cut out of rocks in some places, 
and in others twisting along pebbly river-beds, through 
gorges, and along steep mountain slopes. 

At § p.m. I was delighted to see that a company, 
also on its way to Musha Aled, had camped at a place 
called Damale, some ten miles from Las Khorai. Dis- 
tinct from the salt solution of drinking water obtained 
at the latter place, here it was of excellent quality, and 
oozed from the interstices of a giant rock. 

Not only this did we welcome, but the cool clear 
air, and the freedom from whirlwinds of sand which 
crept into everything in frequent maddening eddies 
everywhere on the Maritime plains. What a difference 
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a height makes, and often have I noticed this, and 
benefited by the welcome change. The road is often 
long and the climbing hard, but the little heavens 
above are a grateful relief from the infernos of the 
plains below. 

On the morrow we completed the journey and 
reached Musha Aled. Here another fort had been 
built by the Indian garrison, and the Wasangeli had 
also established themselves by erecting three square 
tower-like forts made of brick and mud. The thick 
walls were well loop-holed and so made that fire could 
be brought to bear on any point attackers might 
reach. 

The summits of the Al Mountains were scarcely four 
miles away as the crow flies, but it was not difficult to 
perceive that one would have to double this distance 
in order to avoid the deep ravines and precipitous 
slopes of this huge system of mountains. Their sum- 
mits lay to the south and stretched in long, straight 
ridges from east to west; and then far away to the 
north, some three thousand feet below, was a back- 
ground of the blue unending sea, forming a pleasant 
relief to a picture of barren hills and deep gorges. 

We were stationed at Musha Aled from January 3rd 
until January 2oth, on which date operations began. 

On January sth Reuter’s reported the deaths of 
Majors Stigand and White, both in the service of the 
Soudan Government. They were out on a punitive 
expedition, and whilst advancing against the enemy 
their loose square was rushed in long grass and was 
unable to check the onslaught until both these brave 
men had given their lives rallying their men. 
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One cannot but deplore the loss of these brave men 
who lived in distant foreign lands braving all dangers 
for the home country’s sake. 

Stigand was well known as a soldier, naturalist, and 
hunter, and in all three branches he excelled. He was 
at the time of his death Governor of the Mongola 
Province, and Major White was commanding the 
Equatorial battalion of the Soudanese army. Whilst 
journeying up the Nile in October, 1919, I had the 
pleasure of meeting both these officers. 

It was bitterly cold in the hills at night, and in the 
day, although the sun beat down with terrific heat, 
gusts of cool wind kept one fresh, but the skin became 
chapped and rough from the action of these cold 
breezes and the icy cold water in which we bathed. 
The soil is stony and covered with scattered thorn bush 
and other lesser vegetation. The grass is quite dried 
up, but forms a good diet for camels, sheep, and goats. 
Here and there are to be seen huge boulders from 
whose very centre shoot up large trees (something like 
a small baobab tree) in the most miraculous manner. 
The fauna is scarce and not varied. 

Our sportsmen have seen here Pelzeln’s gazelle, 
Swayne’s and Phillips’ dik-dik, a few leopards (not the 
pigmy leopard of Somaliland), some hyena, and a large 
francolin. Further inland we eventually saw and 
brought to bag aoul, Speke’s gazelle, gerenuk, baira, 
dik-dik, wart hog, francolin, a few Egyptian geese, and 
some pigeons and doves. Oryx were hunted without 
success. 

Jackals seemed plentiful, but hyena scarce, and we 
only once heard them “ laugh,” and it then sounded 
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more like a cackle as they quarrelled over some carrion. 
About dusk troops of jackals would approach camp 
and all at once raise the most discordant wails, quite 
unlike the sharp, weird bark of the East African jack. 

Large numbers of jet-black crows and black and 
white hawks invaded our camps and proved most 
useful scavengers. One or two pigeons, with brilliant 
yellow breasts, olive-green and blue-grey backs, with 
a tinge of pale purple on the wings, were shot, and to 
the expert ornithologist, other small birds seen, 
although to no extent diverse, would have given 
enough scope for careful study. One huge vulture of 
the condor type was shot. 

The little dik-dik provided great sport, and quite a 
number were brought to bag. The best way to shoot 
these little beasts is with a shot-gun as they get up 
from the bushes and tufts of heathery looking plants, 
or by using a small-bore rifle, when they should be 
stalked as they feed in the glades in the evening or 
early morning. The latter method is more difficult, 
unless the sportsman wears rubber or rope-soled boots, 
for in the ordinary way it is next to impossible to walk 
quietly over the loose, stony soil. 

A few baira were seen in the southern foothills of 
the Al Mountains, but were very wary and difficult 
to approach. One officer was lucky enough to shoot 
a ram with a splendid pair of horns. These little hill- 
dwellers consort in pairs or threes, and, being of slaty 
blue colour, conform to the stony ground, with its 
clusters of grey bush scattered everywhere, and so they 
prove a most difficult object to pick up even with the 
best glasses. 
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We spent the fortnight at Musha Aled practising 
forming squares, building zaribas, firing Vickers and 
Lewis guns, and playing football, and shooting in our 
spare hours. On January 13th we made a reconnais- 
sance towards Baran Forts. After two hours of hard 
climbing we reached the escarpment, and there 
obtained a most glorious view. 

The ground sloped in steep, irregular lines to a tug 
(ravine) some eight miles away, running parallel to our 
front, and then rose gradually, first, a wide strip of 
scattered bush, then an open sandy plain on which we 
could just discern the Mullah’s forts like little dots in 
the distance. 

Above them and far beyond we saw what appeared 
to be a vast waste of sand dunes and conical hills, and 
further south the Sorl Haud. To our right front, 
and just visible to the eye, loomed the blue heights 
of the Surud Hills, at that time the Mullah’s head- 
quarters. 

On January 17th roads were built to the top of the 
mountains. With only a rough road to guide us, in 
one day we constructed six miles of a road passable 
for camels and other beasts of burden which would 
have done credit to a pioneer battalion! A reserve 
water supply in a large canvas tank was placed on the 
escarpment. 

Early on January 2oth the camels left for the first 
camp by the road we had made, the Askaris taking a 
short and rougher road. By now all had concentrated 
on the top, and our whole column moved off in order 
at 2 p.m. and camped another eight miles further down 
the foothills. By 6 p.m. we had zaribaed up. A few 
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fires were allowed, and Europeans were able to make 
that ever welcome beverage—tea, whilst our Askaris 
ate rations which had been cooked the day before. 

Besides a reserve water supply carried on seventy 
camels, each man carried a full chagul (canvas bag for 
water) and water-bottle, since all had been warned 
that no water would be forthcoming for at least three 
days. The day following the column moved off 
before dawn and continued its descent to the tug, 
which we eventually crossed, our camels experiencing 
the greatest difficulty in descending the slopes. 

It was terribly steep and stony, and the poor heavily 
laden “ships of the desert” had great difficulty in 
avoiding a fall or slipping over loose boulders and 
jagged rocks. Accustomed to the level sandy plains, 
with their long, stiff legs and padded, round feet, they 
detest the stony steps one inevitably finds on the slopes 
of these hills or walls of the ravines. 

It was indeed anxious work for the commander of 
the train escort, guarding a long-strung-out single line 
of some eight hundred camels, uncertain as he was 
whether an enterprising band of Dervishes might not 
swoop down and harass our convoy. 

Picture undisciplined camel drivers, urging on 
reluctant beasts, some of which refused to move 
another inch along the broken path (in spite of the 
vigorous proddings with spears or cruel pointed sticks), 
others fallen, necessitating a readjustment of loads or 
sometimes the despatch of the animal, which, either 
through a broken leg or exhaustion, could go no further. 
Often spare camels were hastily brought up and loads 
transferred ; and, above all, one heard the continual 
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groaning and screaming of animals; all this did not 
add to the charm of the situation ! 

Very slowly this snake-like line wended its tortuous 
way, some three miles in length, until, through the 
united efforts of officers and men, all were in camp 
before dark. Our zariba had already been made, and 
all were glad of rest before the rigours of the coming 
attack. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The attack on the Baran forts—Bravery of Dervishes—Demolition of 
forts—Our aeroplanes get busy—Across the Dablehi Plain to Jidali 
—Sport near Jidali—Waiting for orders to proceed south. 


N January 22nd, 1920, three companies, 


with Stokes, Lewis, and Vickers guns, left 

bivouac punctually at 4.30 a.m. to attack 

the enemy’s five forts at Baran, which were 
estimated to be about ten miles away. The remaining 
company was left in bivouac to guard the transport. 

The route, although free from hills, was rough and 
stony, and thick thornbushes on either side tore one’s 
face and clothes in the morning dusk. However, when 
dawn broke we had made fair progress and could see 
in front of us a large patch of bush, and beyond, in 
the plains, the enemy’s observation tower on the 
summit of a high conical kopje. 

On debouching from the bush belt we closed up 
and, when about three thousand yards from our 
objective, formed a line of platoons in fours. A short 
halt to issue orders, and then on we pressed again. It 
was now 9 a.m., and, except for what they carried, 
our men had had no water for two days, and as the 
sun rose we soon felt the terrific heat, in contrast to 
the bitter cold of the night ; and the bare, sandy soil 
seemed to reflect and accentuate it. 
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In order to cheer up our men and to encourage them 
to further efforts I suggested a song, and very soon the 
whole column took up the idea, and it was a wonderful 
and stirring sight to see them marching to the attack 
in close order, each tribe singing lustily their own 
peculiar chants. 

The enemy soon betook themselves to the safety of 
their forts, and there observed the approach and heard 
the muffled roar of the oncoming host ; for as such 
it must have appeared to them, being but a handful 
of men, albeit desperate and fanatical in their bravery. 
When about two thousand yards away my company 
was detached to a flank to cut off the enemy if he 
attempted to escape, the remaining two leading direct 
to the attack. 

When within decisive range, the Dervishes opened 
fire with all kinds and conditions of weapons, from an 
elephant gun down to a-303. Their fire was wild and 
unaimed, and, except for one marksman in the observa- 
tion tower, who was able to enfilade our line of 
skirmishers, little damage was done. He picked off 
three of our men, and one mule was shot dead close 
to the ambulance. Any aimed fire was soon stopped 
by a rain of well-directed bullets from the Askaris’ 
magazine rifles and the Vickers and Lewis guns. 
Meanwhile two Stokes guns were put in position and 
started to bombard. 

These uncanny weapons must have been a real 
“‘ eye-opener ” to those wild men, whose forts had 
previously defied artillery. Instead of hearing the 
boom of a gun, and then the explosion, crack, and 
whiz of the fragments of metal as a shell burst 
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harmlessly against the thick wall of their forts, they 
were now confronted with a gun which was silent as 
the shell flashed from its mouth, then, by the sudden 
appearance of a dark little cylindrical object turning 
countless somersaults high above them, and which, 
falling almost perpendicularly, exploded with terrific 
force on the roofs of their forts, or inside the spacious 
courtyard, where were gathered together the frightened 
beasts, hastily driven in when the attack threatened. 

Many, of course, exploded harmlessly outside, and 
the Stokes gunners found it very difficult to obtain 
direct hits on the roofs of the forts (a square not 
exceeding four yards each side). In many cases the 
shells bounced clean off the stones or never exploded. 

Nevertheless, the successful hits wrought terrific 
havoc, and, amidst the defiant shouts of the Dervishes, 
we could hear the groans of man and beast. About 
2 p.m. the flanking company was ordered to secure a 
water hole four miles away, and there prepare a camp 
for the remainder of the force. Uncertain as our 
commander was of taking the forts, with their well of 
abundant good water (so we thought it to be }), it was 
a wise plan to make good this the nearest available 
supply, which :llaloes (irregulars) had already scouted 
and pronounced as unoccupied. 

Late in the evening the enemy was summoned to 
surrender, but their defiant and insulting reply led one 
to believe that little damage had been done, and so, 
leaving a few tllaloes to “‘ sniff”? around at night, the 
whole force withdrew to the water hole at Gulgulla, 
four miles distant. | 

During the night the illaloes reported that the 
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Dervishes were talking and boasting of their victory, 
and laughing at the inability of the infidels to take 
their forts. 

The next day two companies renewed the attack, 
and whilst skirting the forts and moving to trees about 
nine hundred yards from them, in column of fours, 
the enemy opened a brisk fire and succeeded in hitting 
one of our men. Their fire was not at all bad consider- 
ing the range, and bullets whizzed and hummed 
uncomfortably near our columns of fours. 

My company now formed into skirmishing order 
and approached to within two hundred yards of the 
quadrangle of forts, the observation tower lying well 
away to our right front. 

Rifle and machine-gun fire was now brought to bear 
on all the forts, and under cover of this and a tug, 
which led up to the forts, the Stokes guns got into 
position and started firing. Being nearer than the 
previous day, and splendidly handled by our machine- 
gun officer, many direct hits were obtained, both on 
the roofs of all four forts and within the courtyard. 
The action continued till the evening, when we again 
summoned the enemy to surrender, but they refused 
to do so, and again hurled abusive threats at anyone 
who dared approach. 

Our commanding officer now determined to try his 
luck with gun-cotton, and called for volunteers who 
knew how to place, tamp, and fire a charge. Lieut. 
Godfrey, Sergeant Wood, Native Sergeant Saa Nane, 
and Privates Yowana Musoke, Sekwa, and Kahema, 
all of the 6th Battation King’s African Rifles, volun- 
teered, and whilst we kept up a desultory fire, aimed 
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just over the forts, under cover of this noise and dark- 
ness, the brave little party crept forward to fulfil its 
mission. They succeeded without the loss of a man. 

About 7 p.m. a terrific explosion took place, but, 
nevertheless, by the aid of Verey lights, we could just 
see that no appreciable breach had been made. 
Decidedly bad luck! 

Our commander, therefore, decided not to storm 
the forts, and whilst the column returned to camp, 
our illaloes kept the enemy busy by prowling round 
their forts and firing volleys into them. 

Early next morning they returned and reported that 
there was little sign of movement, and a patrol sent 
out later reported a small party from the forts retiring 
in a westerly direction; whereupon they crept 
cautiously forward and occupied the forts, but not 
before the one survivor, badly wounded as he was, had 
killed one of our men. He defied us to the bitter end 
and fought on until, rendered insensible by bombs, he 
was quickly despatched. 

The courtyard and forts were a veritable shambles. 
Nineteen men, three women, and numbers of camels, 
ponies, sheep, goats, and oxen lay dead in the debris 
of the forts and yard. The pure water we had heard 
so much of was now nothing but a stagnant coloured 
pool, with bodies partly submerged therein. 

The uncanny sight of the corpses killed by the con- 
cussion of shells, others shattered by fragments, 
together with the repugnant odour of dead beasts and 
human beings, soon drove away the curious sightseer. 

A few badly wounded Dervishes had escaped, and 
mounted ilaloes went immediately in pursuit. They 
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brought back one prisoner, who had been wounded in 
five places, and, although he had travelled fifty-six 
miles without a drop of water, except what he carried, 
and with suppurating wounds, he was quite cheerful 
when taken to hospital, and actually lingered on for 
three weeks. 

Such is the vitality of these savages, who are more 
akin to animals than human beings. 

There is a “‘ seamy side ”’ to life in this land, where 
quarter is neither given nor expected. The victors, 
triumphant to excess, indulge recklessly in vice and 
wanton destruction of every form of life, and the 
vanquished suffer the miseries of hell; then the 
tables are turned, and victors and vanquished change 
places. 

I will give one or two pathetic examples of this 
*“‘seamy side.”” When we reached Jidali a little girl 
toto (child), of some four years, was found near the 
evacuated Dervish fort. She was terribly wounded 
and had had her skull hacked in with an axe by her 
friends, who, unable to lift her away in their flight, 
hoped to end the little life. Although the skull was 
completely broken in, the child was able to walk about 
the camp with a bandaged head, pitifully begging 
food. A charitable officer gave her some chocolates 
one day, but these were spat out in disgust. 

Another little boy was found with a leg and arm 
both shattered. His wounds were dressed by the 
medical officer, but it was soon found that they were 
septic, and the arm was amputated. Having seen one 
man whose leg was cut off, he was terribly afraid to 
take chloroform, and besought the doctor not to take 
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his arm off, and it was with the greatest difficulty they 
persuaded him to take the anesthetic. 

Some time after it was found necessary to dress his 
wounds under chloroform, but having learnt the 
difference between having his wounds probed with 
and without an anasthetic, the little lad used to cry 
for the “ Englishman’s medicine that sent him to 
sleep.”” Tea and chocolates offered by kindly hands 
he turned from in disgust, and cried for milk and meat, 
the Dervish staple food. Sad to relate, his leg was 
amputated later on, but septicemia had set in, and the 
poor child eventually died. 

The parents of the above two children were either 
unknown to them or had died. This is so often the 
case in these parts. Probably they had either been 
butchered or carried away as slaves. 

Scores of impoverished women and children followed 
our column to pick up fragments of food, or eat the 
sick camels which died on the way. Some possessed 
babies, and, even carrying both these and all their 
worldly possessions, they would keep up with the troops. 

When we were camped at Musha Aled, one child, 
who appeared to be nothing more or less than a 
skeleton, would daily hover in a furtive manner round 
our breakfast table, eagerly watching for a bone or any 
leavings we might fling away. Emboldened by our 
generosity, he became very persistent in his begging, 
and in the end was such a nuisance that we had to 
drive him away. 

On January 24th and 25th we finished the demolition 
of the enemy forts, reducing them to heaps of stones. 
Their strength and structure were remarkable, and our 
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shells had hardly displaced a stone. On January 24th 
a wireless message reported that our aeroplanes had 
bombed Medisha (the Mullah’s headquarters), having 
killed many Dervishes and numbers of camels and 
cattle. The report also stated that the forts had been 
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destroyed, but this report was only partially true, and 
afterwards it was found that not a single fort had been 
struck by bombs. Nevertheless, many beasts had been 
killed, and the moral effect of the aeroplanes cannot be 
exaggerated. 
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Whether these religious fanatics believed them to 
be the divine instruments of a wrathful God has not 
as yet been divulged. It was quite conceivable that 
they did, for there is no instance in this campaign 
(except at the taking of the Baran forts) where the 
Dervishes showed anything of their old dash or 
fanatical courage. 

The Mullah’s whereabouts were unknown, but it 
was conjectured that he had fled to the Surud Hills. 
One aeroplane was at one time missing, but was after- 
wards found near the coast, and the unfortunate 
airmen had a long tramp before they reached a place 
of safety. 

On January 27th a letter was received from the 
Camel Corps, who were operating from the west and 
moving on Jidali. The illaloes bringing in this letter 
had encountered a small party of Dervishes, some of 
whom were mounted, and a lively fight ensued, but 
with little damage to either side. 

It developed into a running fight which lasted until 
dusk, when the enemy’s fires proved that they had 
given up the chase and were heading for the south. 
The Camel Corps reached Jidali on January 27th, and 
occupied the one stone fort there after a few days’ 
bombardment. 

Great excitement prevailed in camp when two 
planes appeared at 3 p.m. Their passengers were 
Colonel Summers, c.m.c., O.C., S.E.F. (now Governor 
of Somaliland), and Captain Pinder, m.c. (now Lieut.- 
Col. Pinder, commanding the Somaliland Camel Corrs), 
his staff officer. Many of the natives had only heard of 
*‘ those wonderful birds” that dropped “‘ eggs of fire.” 
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Much interest and wonder was expressed by the large 
circle that gathered round the two machines. 

After a consultation with our commanding officer, 
Colonel Summers returned to Jidali, whilst the other 
machine flew over to our sea base at Las Khorai to fill 
up with petrol, but, failing to return, the staff officer 
had to find solace in such comfort as we could afford 
to give him. 

I imagine this to be a splendid country for aero- 
planes, for movements of large bodies can easily be 
discerned on the open plains, and landings can be made 
almost anywhere. 

Orders to move were received on January 31st, and 
thus we had a long rest at Gulgulla. I cannot say it 
was appreciated, for more than five days’ resting brings 
on inertia and disinterest. There was little to do, and 
the game being scarce and wild, shooting was not good. 
Only a few Speke’s gazelle were shot. 

We therefore welcomed the order to move, particu- 
larly as our camp was bleak and devoid of any trees or 
bush, and the sun beat down with cruel persistency, 
little shelter being obtained from the thin Indian 
pattern tents with which we were supplied. 

The Mullah, finding his line of retreat to the south 
and south-east cut off, broke west and then south, 
reaching Garabagari on January 29th. The Camel 
Corps pursued on January 30th, and we were ordered 
to move to Jidali as soon as possible and clear up the 
situation in this vicinity and in the hills to the north 
and north-west. 

Taking advantage of a moon, we headed due west, 
leaving camp at 4 p.m. and bivouacking on the plains 
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at 9.30 p.m. The going was good, the plains being 
quite open and level, and therefore there was no diffh- 
culty in maintaining the usual pace of three miles per 
hour, although we marched in “ loose square,” with 
some seven hundred camels bunched up inside. 

When darkness set in, the shouting of the camel 
drivers died down, and the huge phalanx of men moved 
along with scarcely asound. By 3.30 a.m. we were all 
astir again, and by 4 a.m. had moved off, glad to be in 
motion, as it was bitterly cold. 

Traversing a more undulating country with patches 
of thick bush, we reached E] Ad at 9 a.m., and here we 
met a party of sllaloes in occupation and guarding the 
water, which was much superior to the bitter sulphur- 
ated mixture in the well at Gulgulla. 

Numbers of sand grouse flew about, and within an 
hour of our arrival there was a veritable fusillade as 
keen sportsmen replenished their larders. The shoot- 
ing was difficult, as the birds swooped in swift flight 
in small coveys, uttering plaintive whistles, which they 
kept up even when settled. 

The march was resumed at 4 p.m., and we bivouacked 
in square at 9 p.m. on the bare Dablehi plains. Game 
was plentiful, and we saw aoul, Speke’s gazelle, a 
number of hares, and one hyena. I unfortunately 
wounded an aoul, and after a long chase was obliged 
to leave him, the column by this time being well ahead. 

We reached Jidali at 11 a.m. on February 2nd, 1920, 
and met there one company of the rorst Grenadiers 
and the dismounted company of the Camel Corps. 
News was received that :/Jaloes had occupied Medisha, 
capturing seven hundred rifles, and also that the 
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Mullah’s convoy, retiring rapidly south, had been 
bombed and gunned up. The Camel Corps were in 
close pursuit. 

A square was soon formed and a zariba built round 
it, and then permission was given to officers to shoot 
game. Moving up a wooded tug to the south of the 
camp, I had some good fun. After a considerable 
amount of running about and dodging round bushes, I 
managed to shoot three francolin (partridges). In 
these strenuous days, when the meat ration is small, 
one has no scruples, and I confess I shot all three on 
terra firma. As African sportsmen well know, these 
birds will always run until obliged to fly, and so the 
well-known proverb, ‘‘A bird in the hand,” etc., 
should be remembered. 

Soon after I came on a large boar wart hog and badly 
wounded him in the head, and, following up, traced 
the blood spoor to a large hole used by these animals. 
Whilst peering into it three full-grown wart hogs 
dashed out of a bolt hole barely four yards away and 
tushed straight towards me. I imagine they were 
more alarmed than ferocious, and that, hearing us 
walking and speaking outside, had decided that 
their sanctuary was none too safe, and so determined 
to bolt for it, incidentally in my direction. 

However, I had no time to consider this, and had 
barely time to fire from the hip, luckily putting the 
foremost out of action, when the others bolted, rushing 
by me at a remarkable speed for such ungainly beasts. 
I shouted and waved my arms to “shoo” them off, 
finding it impossible to reload in time. On examina- 
tion, the bolt hole showed no signs of a blood spoor, 
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and I came to the conclusion that the boar I had 
originally wounded was dead inside. 

I left the hole, and soon afterwards saw a female 
gerenuk feeding on the edge of the bush that borders 
the plain. We were short of meat, and I decided, 
therefore, to shoot her. Creeping up to within eighty 
yards, I let her have a -318 copper-nose bullet in the 
region of the heart, but she moved as I fired and the 
bullet, striking rather far back, blew the entrails clean 
out. These bullets always had the same effect, and a 
few animals I afterwards shot in Somaliland all suffered 
in the same way. Their smashing effect not only saved 
a great deal of trouble, but is obviously more humane. 
It would not, however, be advisable to use these 
bullets on buffaloes, or even the larger beasts most 
tenacious of life, such as roan or kuku. A lioness I 
killed with a similar bullet never moved an inch after 
it had struck her. It entered the neck low down, and, 
raking the whole body, lodged in the spine close to the 
root of the tail. 

On my return journey to camp I came on blood 
spoor and, of course, followed up for a time; but 
darkness was near, and I therefore decided to return 
at once, it being none too safe, considering the possi- 
bility of encountering bands of Dervishes. Moreover, 
it had recently been stated, and probably with some 
truth, that His Madness the Mullah laid great stress 
on the desirability of capturing a white man. 

The spoor I was following I conjectured was none 
other than that of the wounded boar, who had probably 
bolted when alarmed by the hurried entry of his three 
friends. 
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In an evening shoot next day two of us shot two 
wart hog, “a sucking pig,” two dik-dik, and a blue 
pigeon—a small but mixed bag. 

On February 3rd our wireless installation broke 
down, and so it remained most of the time we were 
in the field, and our thirst for news grew from day 
to day. 

‘The rest of our time at Jidali we spent in recon- 
naissances to the hills both to the north-west and west, 
where the forts at Medisha and Surud were destroyed ; 
also in collecting what stock we could lay hands on, 
in shooting in spare hours, and in patiently waiting 
orders to march south to the Nogal valley to help in 
the capture of Tale, the Mullah’s stronghold there. 

It was due to the splendid pursuit by the Camel 
Corps and to the work of the “ Friendlies ” that we 
were denied this pleasure. From now until our 
departure from Somaliland we were not required to 
take part in any further operations worth discussing. 
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N February 4th we received further news 
of the Mullah’s flight south. His convoy 
had been bombed, and some captures 
made. Emile Kirsch’s diary was found by 

illaloes at Medisha. We endeavoured to blow up the 
fort at Jidali with gun-cotton, but had not sufficient 
to make a good job of it. 

Emile Kirsch was a German armourer who was sent 
in 1916 by the German agents in Abyssinia to Somali- 
land in order to promote German influence both by 
propaganda and by helping the Mullah in other ways. 
In short, it was hoped to urge on the Mullah to further 
deeds of “ Kultur,” so that in several other parts of 
Africa our attention might be diverted from the main 
effort, thus weakening the Allies’ forces and deter- 
mination in the areas of real strategic importance. 

The diary of Emile Kirsch found in Medisha deals 
with little more than the hardships he underwent on 
his way to Somaliland. 

The story runs that this unhappy man was employed 


in making rifles out of pieces of iron and wood, mend- 
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ing all kinds of weapons, and, in fact, he was expected 
to undertake any task suggested, so much so that he 
was ordered to make an aeroplane, or in default, a 
railway engine; and when protesting his inability to 
construct such intricate machines was threatened with 
instant death. 

Anyway, he effected his escape in 1916, together 
with his personal boy, only to die of thirst on the 
inhospitable plains. His boy managed to escape, and 
joined the English garrison at Las Khorai. 

On February 6th we received news that the Camel 
Corps scouts had engaged the Mullah. We burnt 
seven hundred enemy rifles the same day. On 
February 7th, illaloes from Medisha forts captured 
and brought in two English machine-guns which had 
been taken from the British at Gumburu in 1909, 
when a small force was annihilated. A small naval 
detachment attacked one of the Mullah’s forts 
close to the coast at Galbaribur, but were unable 
to make a breach after expending forty-eight 
shells. 

On the same day we received news that twelve 
thousand enemy stock had been captured near Elaf- 
weina, and that the Mullah had reached Tale with 
the Camel Corps in close pursuit from the north 
and “ Friendlies ”’ closing in from the west. 

Our friendly Wasangeli were now busy raiding stock 
in the Surud Hills, and captured seven hundred after 
a fight. 

One evening three mules, bolting close to camp, 
caused a scare. They were reported by beggar natives 
as three Dervishes, and our mounted #llaloes went in 
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pursuit, but returned in disgust! Such little incidents 
kept the camp alive. 

On February 8th our camels were sent back to the 
base at Las Khorai to bring up rations in anticipation 
of our moving south to Tale. 

Two days later headquarters and two companies 
proceeded to Medisha to demolish enemy forts. ‘They 
returned on February 11th, having seen many corpses 
there, some being found in chains at the foot of a huge 
precipice. 

It was evidently the Mullah’s custom to hurl con- 
demned men in chains over cliffs. The same day news 
came in that our naval detachment had succeeded in 
making a breach in the enemy’s fort at Galbaribur 
after firing eighty shots. They killed fifteen Dervishes 
and captured two. 

We found a letter at Medisha to the Mullah from 
*‘ Reginald Wingate ” (formerly Sirdar in the Soudan) 
and Slatin Pasha, signed personally by both. 

Orders were now issued for the aeroplanes to bomb 
Tale for three consecutive days, three times a day, and 
in the event of failure of the above plan, the whole 
force was to concentrate in the Mogal Valley to 
besiege Tale. 

However, we were nevcr destined to move south, as 
news came from Elafweina which I repeat word for 
word as per despatch: ‘‘ On the night of the 5th to 
6th February the party of Friendlies near Tale sur- 
prised the Mullah’s force entering that place. They 
killed amongst others Haji Sudi, and Ibrahim Boghel, 
capturing the Mullah’s personal convoy and office with 
one thousand four hundred camels, four hundred and 
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fifty cows, fifty ponies, ten donkeys, three mules, fifty 
sheep, fifty-one rifles, several revolvers, two hundred 
camel loads of rations and a great deal of ammunition. 
Camel Corps arrived Gaolo afternoon of the 8th 
February, and on the morning of the gth February, 
Abdurahman Jahid, one of the Mullah’s eldest sons, 
surrendered to piquets. Firing was heard midday of 
the gth February from Tale, and the Camel Corps 
moved out at 3 p.m. expecting a Dervish sortie from 
Tale covering the Mullah’s escape. This firing proved 
to be the Friendlies opposing the Dervish sortie. The 
former put up an excellent show, entering Tale and 
capturing six hundred rifles. This proved to be the 
case, as Captain Gibb and eight hundred Friendlies 
saw the Dervish party galloping off as they arrived at 
5.30 p.m., near Tale.” (Since this despatch Captain 
Gibb has been killed in Somaliland. Like other 
Britishers in foreign lands, he did his duty up to the 
last, when an unaimed bullet, fired by a hot-headed 
Somali in a misunderstanding, wounded him mortally.) 
“ The detachment of the Camel Corps arrived at dusk 
and sent a party ahead to track. ‘This proved abortive, 
owing to the darkness and difficult country. The 
pursuit was taken up at dawn on the roth February 
and tracks were followed all that day, first leading 
north-east and then towards lower Halin, and by 
2 p.m., on the 11th February, the Camel Corps had 
done forty-eight miles on the track. At one point 
where the track divided Colonel Ismay (O.C. Camel 
Corps) sent a patrol of fifteen men along one line of 
tracks, and himself followed the others. The tracking 
became very difficult as the Dervishes split up into 
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small parties, but Colonel Ismay followed the tracks 
that turned south-west. A party of Dervishes were 
encountered at 3.45 p.m. at Bihen (S) and in a running 
fight all the enemy were killed (30), and women, 
ponies and rifles captured. On the morning of the 
12th February, a strong reconnaissance was sent to 
Gerowei, and a patrol to the south-east. At 9.10 a.m., 
the latter reported a large party advancing on Gerowei. 
Twenty rifles were left at Bihen (S) and Colonel Ismay 
pursued with the remainder; and he came up with 
the enemy in the hills and broken country north of 
Gerowei. The horsemen fled, but the footmen stood. 
All the latter were killed, and the former galloped 
down, some escaping on foot. At midday a patrol 
reported tracks of a few horsemen and three camels 
passing south of the scene of action into the Haud. 
Leaving the main portion of his force to mop up the 
scene of action, Colonel Ismay followed with the 
fastest ponies and one troop Indian Contingent Com- 
pany and machine gun. Pony men accounted for the 
whole party, killing eight, including one Abyssinian, 
and capturing two. There was no definite information 
of the Mullah, but it is certain that he was with 
neither party that was pursued. The majority of 
prisoners assert that the Mullah separated from the 
remainder and went straight for the Haud, accom- 
panied by Yusuf Dera, Mahdi, his son, Musa Sheikh 
and a few others. Although well armed and with 
plenty of ammunition, the Dervishes in both fights 
were thoroughly demoralized, and their marksmanship 
was worse than usual. The Camel Corps casualties 
were not worth reporting. Dervishes killed include 
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six of the Mullah’s sons, and amongst the prisoners 
were four daughters, six sons, and two sisters, together 
with seventy ponies. The Camel Corps have suffered 
very heavily in animals from fatigue.” 

The above report explains itself, and reflects great 
credit on the Camel Corps and the friendly tribes. 
It was the fervent wish of us all that the Mullah, with 
his reign of barbaric cruelties, despotism, and treachery, 
might have been ended for ever. 

In this same despatch we were ordered to return to 
East Africa, and whilst regretting that we were not 
ordered to, and indeed could not have been near, Tale 
and the subsequent scene of action, we were, never- 
theless, freed from the inertia of a standing camp and 
the usual discomforts pertaining to them, such as thick, 
polluted dust whirling in eddies all day, permeating 
everybody and everything, and myriads of persistent 
and ubiquitous flies. 

On February 28th our whole force left Jidali on its 
return journey to Musha Aled and Las Khorai. We 
camped on the plains at 6 p.m. and resumed the march 
early next morning, reaching El Ad at noon. The 
next day we continued our way back to Musha Aled 
whilst our camels skirted the precincts of Baran Forts. 
Accompanied by another, I left the force early in the 
morning intending to cut its line of march later in the 
day, and, after a long and tiring walk over precipitous 
hills and wide ravines, struck the column at II a.m. 
I shot one gerenuk and saw other game, including 
baira. We camped near the summits of the Hadaftimo 
Mountains. The wind was biting, and little firewood 
could be obtained. 
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It was pleasant to be back again in Musha Aled and 
to drink good clear water once more. Our camels 
streamed in from 2 p.m. until after dark. An enter- 
prising Indian trader had set up shop here, and our 
messes were soon filled with good tinned edibles and 
smokes. A bath was a luxury we had missed for a week! 
For four days I remained at Musha Aled, during which 
time I sat up two nights for leopard, but was singularly 
unsuccessful. 

One day I trekked up to the summits of the 
Hadaftimo Mountains, where I managed to shoot a 
good-sized ram klipspringer. Two of us camped on 
the escarpment, and on March 8th made extensive 
tours round the southern foothills, looking for baira, 
which we were especially keen on getting. But we 
had no luck at all, for, although at one time their 
spoor was very fresh, we never sighted these elusive 
little beasts. 

We returned to Musha Aled through a neck with 
steep mountains on either side. The path was very 
rough, and in one place we were forced to slide down 
it. We were very surprised to find several pools of 
clear cool water in a valley, surrounded by clusters of 
green trees. What achange! What an oasis in a hot, 
bleached land! The cloud effects on the summits of 
the Hadaftimo Mountains were truly magnificent. 
One felt like jumping off those heights into the fleecy 
sea around, and floating into space far above the 
turmoils of the earth. Lucky the spirits moving in 
these pure realms of space, patiently awaiting, per- 
chance, their reincarnation. 

To us, oblivious of the sun’s tropical rays, a parched 
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throat and tired limbs, and refreshed by gusts of sweet, 
cool breezes, the inclination was strong to remain on 
these grand heights, dreaming and pondering much. 

A word on my Somali guide: I imagined him to be 
a man of some forty years. With a finely featured, 
determined face, refined but cruel, and upright and 
lithe of form, he stood over six feet. He proved him- 
self as agile as a cat over these steep, jagged hills, and 
he was just as tireless on the plains. With an eyesight 
born of long practice and necessity, nothing seemed 
to escape him, whether near or far. Indeed, the keen 
vision of Somalis is unrivalled. They rely on their 
eyes to detect their foes, whom they can locate many 
miles away, either in the form of dust, the momentary 
flash of a spear, or the metallic glint of a rifle. Their 
very existence depends on the early sight of an enemy, 
whereupon they blow deep, resonant notes on their 
“shell horns” to give the alarm. The men rally to 
the sound and, hastily driving their stock into the 
yards of their forts, close the thick wooden doors or 
block them up with stones and prepare to hold out 
till the death, if necessary. 

These forts are very strong and almost impregnable 
against rifle fire. Usually provided with a well inside, 
or sometimes close by, they can hold out for many 
days. 

From the little knowledge I have gained of the 
Somali, I am bound to admit and have much admira- 
tion for his great bravery and tenacity, his wonderful 
endurance, and perhaps we may add his brains and 
cunning. More experienced men than I may trust 
him, but I confess I cannot do so. An inordinate 
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schemer, a thief, treacherous and insolent to al] but 
those whom he knows well, he still resents the advent 
of the white man. He lacks the pleasing attributes of 
what the late Major Stigand terms “the happy 
Bantu.” He is devout even to excess, and fanatical 
in his religious beliefs. Finally, he seems to possess 
the best qualities of one tribe and the worst of another. 
Nevertheless, he 1s a pleasing man to look upon, for 
he bears refined features marked with character and 
determination, and he is usually tall, lithe, and 
sinuous. 

On March gth I left Musha Aled at 6.30 a.m. 
Breakfasting at Karin-Ror-Rama, I passed Damale at 
9.50 a.m. It was very hot. Near Damale, sheltering 
in the rocky eaves, I saw some large rock pigeons, and 
later fired at and clean missed at 150 yards a Pelzeln’s 
gazelle in the big tug near Las Khorai. I chased him 
for an hour without any success, and, retracing my 
steps, reached Las Khorai about 3 p.m., having walked 
approximately twenty miles over rough country with 
many hills. 

Here I met Major Harvey, and we visited Wasangeli 
villages and the “ Beggar Camp” in the evening. 
Later on we had a most enjoyable dip in the briny. 

On March roth Harvey and myself, with one 
platoon, started to embark in a dhow at 4.30 a.m. We 
sailed at 6 a.m. with a fair morning breeze which 
calmed about noon and then freshened in the evening, 
so that we made good progress and were able to 
drop anchor. We landed at midnight, and camped 
as best we could on the foreshore. Whilst bathing 
early on the morrow we could not help noticing 
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the number of large and small shells that adorned 
the beach. 

At IO a.m. we were moving along a wild coast-line 
making for Harshau, which we reached after an hour’s 
tramp. It was formerly a Habr Unis stronghold until 
captured by Dervishes. There was one small flimsy 
fort there and the ruins of a village. Water was found 
close to the coast, salt, but drinkable. 

I saw some huge fish close inshore and waded in 
with a shot-gun, and although I managed to creep up 
to within a few yards I failed to kill one. In spite of 
the reports, others swarmed around and would not 
leave the vicinity. My Somali guide insisted that 
these were dangerous fish and advised me to come out 
of the water. I reckoned they weighed anything up 
to 30 Ib. 

We left Harshau about 11 a.m. and marched due 
south, and after emerging from the coastal plain 
entered a small pass. Scrub and bush, abundant on 
the coast, were now sparse. The heat was terrific ! 

When about two and a half hours from the coast, 
and just before entering the main tug which was to 
take us almost up to Erchida (our objective), we saw 
three wild ass. Entirely due to my own carelessness, 
I missed a shot at three hundred yards. I had neglected 
to correct the periscope of my telescopic sights and was 
firing at one hundred yards! I immediately gave 
chase, but, although I saw them again a long way off, 
I never got the chance of a shot. 

When returning to catch up the safari, I saw a 
dhero watching me, perched up on a peak above. I 
might have been shooting sheep or ibex. Disillusion- 
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ment on this point was not far to see. Circling the 
hill, I was able to get in a shot at two hundred yards, 
but exhausted after my running, when I vainly tried 
to catch up the wild ass, I was most unsteady, and 
the bullet struck rather far back. I never saw him 
again, although I followed the blood trail as far as 
I could. 

Tired out by my efforts, with a long march still to 
be done, I had to leave the wounded beast to his fate. 
Consequence, bad language, and vows never to shoot 
again on the march! Gross carelessness, with its 
resultant failure, rankled within, and, added to this, 
my inability to account for a wounded animal (the 
first rule in the Shikar world was broken) left me in 
the worst of moods. I stumbled on after the snake 
like line of men now well ahead. Such are the trials 
and hardships of the would-be hunter. 

The tug we followed was interesting, and rocky hills 
towered above us on either side. Dark caves and 
mysterious openings in rocks made one long to explore 
them. The hoped-for water was not forthcoming. 
Occasionally our hopes were buoyed up by the presence 
of green trees, or the plaintive notes of some lone 
bird, or the shrill scream of monkeys, but all to no 
purpose. 

The tug narrowed considerably at times, and in one 
place the hills rose sheer above us to a great height, and 
in another chaotic masses of boulders, as if pushed 
down by the hands of a great giant in anger, blocked 
our path and seemed as if they had recently been 
heaved from above and hurled below, scattering in the 
greatest confusion. 
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Once we came on a ladder cleverly made by Somalis 
and placed so that it would reach a bees’ nest, forty feet 
up, in the crevices of a perpendicular rock. They had 
made this ladder by stages, thrusting strong horizontal 
boughs into the interstices of rocks, and lashing them 
to upright supports. It was truly a clever piece of 
work, and withal most hazardous. 

At § p.m. we reached a spot where our guide ex- 
pected to find water, and we could just discern a faint 
trickle which sprang from a small slit in a huge rock. 
Try as we might, it was impossible to enlarge, nor 
indeed could we obtain as much as would fill a thimble. 
Digging below and close by proved abortive, and 
therefore we were compelled to struggle on, and 
eventually camped after darkness had set in. All were 
very tired and suffered much from the want of water. 
It seemed as if the sun had baked and dried up every 
tissue In our bodies. 

The following day we felt slightly refreshed by the 
night’s rest, and started before dawn. After two 
hours’ marching we reached a most glorious little spot, 
with several clumps of the brightest green trees and 
four deep, clear pools of water. Here we rested for 
four hours, drinking, washing, and patiently waiting 
for our porters who never arrived. Finally, we decided 
to make for our objective, which we reached after one 
and a half hour’s hard marching. Here we found the 
evacuated fort of Erchida, but with a well of abundant 
good water. It was quite thrilling to realize that we 
were the first white men to visit these parts ! 

Three charges of gun-cotton proved sufficient to 
demolish the fort, and after this Harvey went out to 
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light fires on the highest hill he could find, in the 
hopes of attracting the attention of our lost porters. 
Meanwhile I made a detour round camp to try and 
pick up a dhero. I had no luck, but was relieved to 
find on my arrival in camp that all our loads had turned 
up. They had been guided by the sound of the 
explosions, otherwise they had been completely lost. 

Next day an early start enabled us to reach an old 
Habr Yunis fort some nine miles distant, wherein lay 
the remains of a man long since dead. Here again, 
relying on our guide’s information, we expected to find 
water, but only a green bush marked the place where 
the Mullah was wont to water his whole stock. We 
dug down eight feet, but found no water. I put the 
human skull we had discovered in the fort on the top 
of the highest wall, an evil foreboding to all passers by, 
and one, I hope, they will profit by, and not linger to 
seek the water that does not exist. 

Breakfast, a rest until 2.30, and then on the march 
again until dusk, when we found deep pools of delicious 
water situated at the foot of huge hills. Enclosed by 
high mountain walls, there was scarcely a breath of 
wind to refresh us, and we slept but fitfully. Camp 
was struck at 5.30 a.m., and after traversing an un- 
dulating terrain, covered by thorn scrub, and then 
passing through two gorges, we turned southwards and 
entered a large tug. 

We saw some dhero, and I shot a dik-dik in the tug. 
Wild ass spoor was noticeable most of the time, and 
after three hours we reached a pool of water where 
they had recently been drinking. There was quite a 
little chorus of birds here, and trees of a light green 
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foliage were abundant. The sight of clusters of these 
lovely trees is a great relief to the eye which has for 
hours gazed on sun-scorched scrub and bush and baking 
stones. A feeling of joy and relief comes over one, 
and longed-for pools of crystalline water are as the 
discovery of rare gems. 

Having rested until 3 p.m., thus avoiding the sun 
at its zenith, we continued the march for half an hour 
in the tug, when we turned off right-handed and began 
the ascent of a steep mountain. It must have been 
one thousand feet high, but when we had toiled to the 
summit a longed-for sight met our eyes—the blue 
distant sea! In rapture we gazed at this seemingly 
motionless expanse of sapphire-blue waters and drank 
greedily deep draughts of cool, rushing air. 

The change of scenery and fresh breezes were, indeed, 
both a mental and physical tonic, and eagerly we 
hastened our steps, slipping and falling over the loose 
stones, as with almost feverish speed we descended to 
the maritime plain with its borders of foaming sea. 
By dusk we had reached the shore, and there awaited 
us the dhow. Plunging into the sea, we forgot our 
weariness, but we dared not stay in for long, as the 
sun had already gone to rest and a strong sea breeze 
had arisen. The foreshores were full of life, and I saw 
many kinds of shells, insects, and the inevitable un- 
canny-looking crabs. Here was to be seen a good 
example of protective colouring (or call it what you 
may), for the little shells were exactly similar to the 
granulated rocks and stones which they frequented. 

Whilst on this most interesting subject, which has 
been so carefully surveyed by the late Colonel Roose- 
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velt, Stigand, and others, one other example in these 
parts comes to my mind. This is the marvellous 
blending of the colouring of the Speke’s gazelle with 
that of its habitat. That pretty little fawn-coloured 
gazelle, with its dark flank band, was very difficult to 
pick out on the plains when stationary. Very often 
the first indication of their presence is the rapid 
movement of their tails! 

On March 15th we embarked and sailed for Las 
Khorai and made good that port early on the 16th 
and found that the whole battalion had already 
arrived and pitched camp close to the beach. From 
then until we departed for the shores of East Africa 
we led a lazy existence—bathing, fishing, and holding 
aquatic and land sports in which we all took the 
keenest interest. Fish, ranging from sardines up to 
large snooks and barracootas, often weighing over 
20 lb., were caught. One octopus was captured, and 
often schools of porpoises would sport quite close 
in, gracefully leaping in long, serried lines. Further 
out to sea rays and such large fish would occasionally 
hurl themselves high into the air, and, turning a 
somersault, would gain their home with a mighty 
splash of foam. 

And so farewell, O bleak, monotonous lands! 
Delivered of your scourge and tribulations, you may 
now prosper, and England may yet discover some good 
in your barren, scorching plains, your thorn wastes, 
your rows of naked hills, and the children of your 
soil. 

However, we leave you with the satisfaction of 
experience gained, the knowledge of having learnt, 
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maybe, something more of those higher sciences, with 
their philosophies, the study of which is most certainly 
an insight into the mysteries of origin, its development 
through ages, always preserving and progressing, and 
surely all leading to an ultimate good promoted by 
divine influence. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Notes on General Smuts’ conquests in East Africa in 1916—I leave 
Arusha for the Rift Valley—Engare ol Motoni and the Dutch 
settlement there—A view from camp at Engare ol Motoni—Native 
tribes round Arusha—A Garden of Eden in tropical Africa. 


N 1916 General Smuts’ hosts swept like an 
avalanche from Taveta, occupied Moshi and 
Arusha, and then Mbulu, which is rro miles 
west by south of Arusha. After a brief rest, 

in spite of the rains, which made the roads, which 
were mainly cotton soil, impassable to wheeled traffic, 
and defying the pestilential tsetse fly, which killed his 
horses by their thousands, General Van De Venter, 
that dashing cavalry leader, made his bid for Kondoa 
Irangi. On his way he was held up at Lolkissale, but 
captured there a German company and two machine- 
guns. Thence he swept on to Kondoa Irangi. 

Already infected with the deadly tsetse fly, his 
horses kept dying on the roadside, and many of his 
mounted men of necessity took on the réle of infantry ; 
but, weary, half starved, and footsore, they doggedly 
marched on, in the end to afford a timely support to 
their beloved leader. 

Van De Venter’s advance was too swift for General 
Von Lettow Vorbeck, and, in order to stem the tide, 
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Hastily collecting all the troops he could lay his hands 
on, the German commander attacked Van De Venter 
during one whole day and night, but, unfortunately 
for him, he chose to throw the bulk of his forces 
against Van De Venter’s strongest front. 

Outnumbered, the South Africans grimly held on 
to their trenches, and thus, by a shrewd use of his 
artillery, Van De Venter was able to throw back his 
enemy with great loss. 

Von Lettow, finding that he was unable to make 
any impression on the troops of the Dutch general, 
and having been bluffed as to the latter’s numbers, fell 
back to the Central Railway. 

Van De Venter’s dash on Kondoa Irangi was a bold 
but risky move, if we review all the factors at work, 
but, nevertheless, it ‘‘ came off.”” Military leaders are 
judged by the results they attain, and this success 
should therefore be acclaimed as a very fine achieve- 
ment. 

Those districts occupied by General Smuts in 1916, 
approximately all the country north of the railway 
line Dar-es-Salaam-Tabora, passed very quickly 
from a war to a peace footing, for the Germans 
continued their stubborn struggle to exist further 
south. 

Little trouble was experienced with the German 
natives, doubtless owing to the colossal numbers (as 
seen by them) of the allied troops. Many were 
enlisted as carriers, and even those independent 
nomads, the Masai, brought their fattest beasts for 
the English soldiery. They suffered little from the 


tide of war, acclaiming us as victors; but, neverthe- 
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less, they continued to contribute their quota of men, 
cattle, and corn. 

Naumann, indeed, in 1917, caused not a little scare 
by his audacious and temporarily successful campaign 
of pillage and murder, but was eventually surrounded 
and forced to surrender on Luita Hill, near Pangani, 
before his troublesome influence could seriously affect 
the natives concerned in this narrative, by whom I 
mean the Warusha, Wameru, Wambugwe, and 
Wambulu. 

It is true that parties passed through the lands of 
the Wambugwe, but they did not sojourn there sufh- 
ciently long to impress or impoverish the natives. It 
was, therefore, considered of importance that a 
military officer should personally tour those districts 
mentioned, which since 1916 had been untouched by 
our regular troops, although, of course, political 
officers had been constantly administering them from 
the date of Smuts’ entry into what is now called the 
Tanganyika territory. 

When the heavy rains had ceased their downpour— 
they usually start in mid-March and continue till the 
end of May—I received orders to tour the Arusha, 
Mbugwe, and Mbulu districts, and to make 
rough route reports and sketches of the parts 
traversed. 

Accordingly, on July 12th, 1920, I left Arusha to 
fulfil this mission, accompanied by a section of Askaris 
of the 6th King’s African Rifles, and with some forty 
Warusha porters to carry my kit and supplies. Saidi 
was my hunter, nyampara (headman), gun-bearer, 
factotum, and everything combined. He was the soul 
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of the party. He was one of those few natives who 
understand the ways and whims of the white man, his 
weakness and his strength. Moreover, Saidi was a 
sportsman, and loved hunting for hunting’s sake. He 
had been brought up in a good school, for he had been 
one of Captain Sutherland’s men, that mighty hunter 
of mighty elephants ! 

Our first day’s march from Arusha was of short 
duration, and camp was pitched on the bare hills over- 
looking the River Engare Ol Motoni and the Dutch 
farms which cluster on their slopes. This colony of 
farmers had made its advent as early as 1907, when 
land was had for the asking, the most fertile land in 
tropic Africa. Coffee, wheat, maize, fruit, and all 
kinds of vegetables grow apace and flourish. The 
short grass of the downs, as yet uncultivated, is very 
succulent, and fat herds of cattle and sheep graze on 
almost every slope. 

Quite recently an old lion had caused endless worry 
and loss to the farmers, and had defied every effort to 
kill him. At one time he was particularly intrepid, 
for he was wont to swoop down on the herds in broad 
daylight, seizing his choice and carrying him away to 
cover. At other times he used to lie on the top of the 
hills, where he would be able to reconnoitre, not only 
for the unsuspecting herds of cattle, but for his own 
safety. He knew a rifle as well as the man who 
carried It. 

I searched for him in vain, but one of the farmers 
was lucky enough to bag him one night, close to his 
cattle kraal, and, as is often the case with such prizes, 
with no difficulty. 
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The view from our camp was very fine. Mount 
Meru, ten miles away to the north-east, rises in jagged 
peaks to a height of fifteen thousand feet, and on the 
southern slopes the industrious and thrifty Warusha 
live, crowding their banana plantations into every yard 
of soil, from the forest belt, and within where the 
cedar trees start, down to the southern steppes, where 
the deadly tsetse fly says, ‘‘ This is your limit, O 
civilization! Leave me to feed on my herds of 
buffalo, eland, and other friends, and enter at your 
peril!’ (I thank God that civilization cannot pierce 
to every acre of Africa’s fascinating soil.) Even the 
Masai, with their numberless cattle, respect the deadly 
fly, and must send their warriors—tireless, active, and 
strong-limbed—to scout before they dare enter “ fresh 
woods and pastures new.” 

To the south-east of Mount Meru live the Wameru, 
and both they themselves and the Warusha possess 
enormous herds of cattle and sheep. They also 
cultivate, to some extent, and grow maize, bananas, 
millet, beans, potatoes, and other crops. 

The latter tribe were originally of Bantu stock, but 
seventy years ago Mbatien, that great Masai chief, 
went to Arusha Chini and brought the whole tribe to 
Arusha Juu (Cini means low, and Fuu higher) to 
cultivate food for the Masai, and to assist generally. 
This tribe has now so much intermarried with the 
Masai, and has so largely adopted their customs, that 
it is difficult to differentiate between them. They 
occupy some eighty square miles on the southern 
slopes of Meru, and number 22,672 souls. They are 
a fine healthy race, amenable and industrious, and 
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NATIVE WOMEN OF THE LOWER ROVUMA VALLEY OF PORTUGUESE EAST 
AFRICA. 


Note the cicatrisation and elongated lips. 


WARUSHA NATIVES HANGING A [LIVE BULLOCK. 


An annual custom of these natives. The beast is strangled and then his body chopped up 
and distributed to those present. 
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prostitution, the curse of most African races, 1s 
unknown. As a contrast, the Wambugwe, whom 
I shall describe later, are notorious for their 
immorality. 

The Wameru are of pure Bantu stock. Originally 
inhabiting the western slopes of Kilimanjaro, they 
migrated to the south-eastern slopes of Mount Meru 
150 years ago. Their population numbers 11,666, and 
they have occupied approximately forty-five square 
miles of splendid country bordering that of the 
Warusha. 

Almost due south of Meru, wedged into the homes 
of the Warusha, and near the southern waterless steppe, 
nestles the town of Arusha. Scattered white houses 
relieve a monotony of green, and long wreaths of 
smoke indicate the presence of their tenants. It does 
not boast of a large population, the officials alone 
numbering a round dozen, the total Europeans seventy- 
two, and Asiatics one hundred. In addition there is a 
heterogeneous and alien mixture of natives, including 
Swahilis, Soudanese, Abyssinians, Somalis, and other 
lesser tribes. 

Pause with me while I endeavour to give you 
some idea of the beauty of these highlands: “A 
Garden of Eden in Africa,” a land of milk and 
honey ! 

The handiwork of man has been marvellously 
successful and fruitful, for every homestead is rich in 
flowers and fruit. Their borders boast of sweet- 
smelling violets, carnations, stately ferns, chrysanthe- 
mums, and other flowers in plenty. 

Roses of all kinds, true to their subtle perfume and 
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grace of shape, grow all the year round. You cannot 
stop their growth or bloom. A tree cut almost to the 
ground will spring up and redouble its roses in two or 
three months. Orange, peach, custard apple, guava, 
paw-paw, and lime trees blossom, and bear regularly, 
and strawberries give of their fruit twice a year. 

Rows of tall silver birches, firs, cedars, and saffrons 
decorate your boundaries, whilst enormous wild fig 
trees form arcades and avenues, and so thick is their 
foliage that hardly a ray of sun can pierce their 
umbrage. Nearly every house is wrapped in red, blue, 
and heliotrope creepers, or straggling vines. 

Vegetables do exceedingly well, but the depreda- 
tions of root rats and numerous insects must be 
watched. It is scarcely exaggerating to say the very 
soil is enchanted! ‘The quality, abundance, and 
fragrance of its products are wonderful indeed ! 

Of bird life there is no lack. Most prominent are 
the mouse birds with crested heads and long tails. 
They are destructive little things, and cling to the 
boughs of your fruit trees in flocks, making a great 
twittering. Little bee-eaters, of a darkish blue-green, 
tinged with a burnished copper, with long curved 
beaks, settle on sweet-smelling flowers. Noisy horn- 
bills flap overhead; pigeons and doves coo; a king- 
fisher darts down the bank of a garden stream; 
he has piled up a little golgotha of his own on the 
roughly fashioned bridge which spans the stream in 
the meadow land outside the garden. Minute wading 
birds frequent backwaters where mud has been thrown 
up, and where they wander with quick little steps, 
seeking for food in the ooze. A host of other birds, 
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with names unknown to me, all add to this delightful 
wild life. 

But let us wander somewhat further afield, where 
we may admire and muse on natural glories, the will 
of God, untrammelled by the hand of man. 

The sun has changed from a phenomenon of un- 
quenchable fire and dazzling brilliance to one of 
pleasant soft golden light, which floods the rich 
verdure of a land that gives forth sweet perfumes to 
blend with the cool, crisp evening air. Everything is 
very quiet, and an atmosphere of absolute peace and 
happiness is enhanced by the soft “ cooing of doves 
in immemorial” trees. Even the lowing of cattle 
being driven home to milk is in harmony, and so is 
the harsh bark of baboons or chatter of monkeys, 
which leap from tree to tree in perilous fashion 
high above. 

Crystal streams course by the path at intervals and 
rush ever onwards towards the vast rolling steppe in 
the south, where they either end in Lake Shamberai, 
or swell the floods of the Pangani. 

As you face the sun, distant blue hills are sharply 
silhouetted, seeming deceptively near, whilst those to 
the east are sunlit and clear to the vision. Later, these 
hills lose their shape, becoming mere shadows in the 
evening dusk; but Mount Meru retains its grandeur, 
coloured with a cloak of deep purple, its summits still 
reflecting the rays of a dying sun, whilst its loins are 
girt about with a mantle of feathery cedars. 

Anon a hush comes over the earth, when the shadows 
of the night engulf the glories of the day. . . . Stars 
gleam forth in this clear atmosphere, sharp-cut like 
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diamonds. Many twinklings catch the eye, and fire 
flies, like myriads of sparks from a panting engine, flit 
near and all around you, vying with the stars. . . . 
The moon bursts forth from a patch of cloud in 
sudden brilliance, and its light is reflected and re 
fracted in silver rays from hundreds of little ripples 
of water that never cease to purr in their haste to 
reach some unknown goal... . 

The Dutch colony already referred to, which 
reaches the large total of 387, abuts the Warusha 
reserves, but to the west there are no habitations for 
eighty miles, excepting at Kwakuchinjas (a small 
gathering of mixed tribes) and those of the nomadic 
Masai. Then the homes of the Wambugwe occupy 
nearly all the flat ground to the south of Lake Manyara 
and between that lake and Lake Lawa Ja Sereri, an 
area of four hundred square miles, in the great Rift 
Valley. 

But Meru’s arms are encircling and have drawn 
many men to its bosom, as if in defiance of the regal 
calm of Kilimanjaro, which lifts a noble head to 
heaven, crowned for ever in snow, gazing o’er the 
heights of feeble rivals, serene in its peace and 
majesty. 

Attracted by its spell, and the fertile lands it guards, 
man has settled to the north, east, south, and south- 
west, whereas immediately westwards an undulating 
neck of steep downs, covered with short green grass, 
connects Meru with Mondul, which is clothed with 
thick woods and serrated with deep fissures, accessible 
only to the ponderous rhino and the smaller forest 
denizens. 
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The inhabited areas of Meru vary in altitude from 
4000 to 6500 feet. They are healthy, indeed; re- 
freshingly cold in the dry season; not uncomfortably 
hot in the small rains; perhaps a little damp in the 
heavy rains; they are ideal homes for the white men 
who seek a healthy and industrious life. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Game on the plains—The Rift Valley—The village of Madukani— 
Sino—Hunting elephant and buffalo—Climbing the wall of the 
Rift—The Mbulu plateau—Another World’s View. 


HE next day, having made an early start, 
we reached the land of game, after walking 
six miles along a wide, unmetalled, but 
well-cared-for road. We were thus in time 

to see a large variety of animals feeding on the short 
grass of the plains. 

The country is alternately open bush and plains, 
and herds of beautiful beasts catch the eye at every 
turn. The largest of all antelopes, the eland, graze 
peacefully, heeding nought, swishing their great tails 
in silent contentment; they seem to rely on the 
adjacent herds to give them the alarm. Near them 
is a herd of fierce and grotesque-looking wildebeest, 
whose antics would delight the devil! Now stam- 
peding, now feeding quietly, now frolicking with tails 
erect, then wheeling in solid phalanx, dashing helter- 
skelter at breakneck speed, and then suddenly halting ; 
their motives would defy the closest observer. But 
the eland feed on in peace. Stately oryx, with scimitar 
horns, are herded close by, and they keep looking up 
to discover some hidden foe. Little gazelles tip-toe 
about, every movement full of grace. They are for 
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ever on the alert, and their colour seems to blend with 
their habitat, and you may look long before detecting 
them. A little further off a few hartebeest feed 
nervously from place to place, but their movements 
and shape lack grace. Their withers slope down to 
their hind quarters, and when alarmed they move off 
in jerky bounds. Five or six ostrich, the cock birds 
strikingly black the hens of a greyish shade, strut about 
with great precision. When changing their feeding 
grounds they move in single file, their long necks 
bending backwards and forwards at every stride. 
Nothing escapes their eagle eyes. 

Now a giraffe, for all the world like a dead tree, 
stands motionless in the distance, or there may be 
seven or eight of them, slowly walking in a most 
dignified manner, stopping to feed off thorn trees, or 
to graze with front legs thrown wide apart. Their 
tails, greatly coveted by the Masai as fly switches, keep 
up a continuous flicking from side to side. 

There may be a wart hog grubbing away by himself, 
or a sow followed by four or five little ones, or a couple 
of jackals, with bodies close to the ground, spying the 
land for prey. 

If it is yet early in the morning, a lion may be slowly 
walking, with cat-like stealth, towards some bush or 
long grass, or stealing away in a sheepish fashion from 
the vicinity of a herd of antelope, which it was his 
one aim to approach in the night. The latter may 
take no notice of his presence, or they may betray 
their feelings by weird antics, a combination of fear 
and curiosity. Herds of the ubiquitous and friendly 
zebra complete the scene. If near by, you will detect 
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them at once, but if further afield, their markings 
may serve as camouflage to your eyes. 

On the march to-day I shot one wildebeest, a little 
dik-dik, and a greater bustard, by making short detours 
off the road. Twenty-eight miles did we walk, and 
right glad we were to reach camp. Saidi and I had 
gone many miles out of our way in order to shoot meat 
for our men, and the few porters who accompanied us 
were dead beat when we arrived. 

All forgot their weariness and troubles when welcome 
camp fires glowed and crackled and the “ fidds ” of 
meat, spitted on sticks, frizzled and spluttered. 

Two more long days brought us to the Rift Valley. 
This phenomenal scar on the earth’s surface runs to 
Lake Natron in the north, then on to the Kedong 
Valley, Naivasha, Nakuru, Lake Baringo, thence to 
Lake Rudolph, into Abyssinia, and across the Red Sea 
to Arabia. Southwards it stretches to Kondo Irangi, 
across the land of the Wagogo, down to the Living- 
stone Mountains and Lake Nyasa. 

We camped at a place named after its chief, Kwaku- 
chinjas a Mnyamwezi, who was given the chieftainship 
of this village on account of the aid he afforded us in 
the war. Willing, courteous, and resourceful, he 
cordially greets the white man and brings for his 
purchase a goat, a fowl, and some flour for the porters, 
for all of which he is amply rewarded. We were not 
short of meat this day, for I had shot two Grant’s 
gazelle on the march. These are the largest of the 
gazelles, and make beautiful trophies. I had been 
lucky enough to bag two very fine specimens, after 
disgracefully missing my first shot, and retrieving my 


THE SING SING, OR NORTHERN FORM OF THE WATERBUCK FAMILY. 
These antelopes have a most noble appearance, and at times resemble a stag in the way they 
stand when suspicious. 
A Buti ELAND. 


These are the largest of the antelopes. The Derbian Eland, which inhabits the country to the 
west of the Equatorial Nile, is larger than his southern relative, of which this is a fine specimen. 
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fortune by killing them with a couple of shots imme- 
diately afterwards. 

Game birds swarm in the vicinity, and by making 
detours here and there you will flush partridges, spur 
fowl, quails, an occasional rail, greater and lesser 
bustard, and sand grouse, all welcome to the hungry 
hunter, and even to the epicurean. 

An hour or two after leaving Kwakuchinjas one 
begins to descend, imperceptibly, into the Rift Valley. 
The deadly tsetse fly ranges in a large acacia forest 
which must needs be traversed before reaching the 
large Mbugwe flats. This forest is a paradise of birds. 
Of all colours, all sizes, their chorus is continuous, and 
soul and heart are uplifted at the sight of such natural 
brilliance, such changing melodies, and withal such 
happiness. 

Two hours we spent passing through this bird 
kingdom, to emerge suddenly on to the open flats, 
covered with native dwellings—square, low-roofed 
houses of wattle and daub. Big herds of cattle, sheep, 
and goats roam about, and large patches of cultivation 
can be seen on ridges or on other suitable sites. 

The Wambugwe are the occupants of these lands. 
They are of Bantu origin, and years ago were driven 
south by the avaricious Masai, to settle in this fever- 
ridden plain, which is, nevertheless, three thousand feet 
above sea-level and 1s fairly fertile. The Wambugwe, 
numbering 7,022, possess cattle, sheep, goats, and 
donkeys, and cultivate maize, rice, and matama. 

One of their chiefs, named Mijengi, greeted me and 
bestowed upon us hospitality in the shape of flour, 
eggs, and much milk. 
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While the sun was at its zenith, beating down on 
the baked and cracked land with a cruel persistency, 
we sheltered in the rest-house, made for the convent 
ence of Europeans. Hardly a vestige of grass was to 
be seen anywhere, and I wondered how the large herds 
of cattle could exist in such a barren land. Water was 
scarce, but the natives had dug deep wells in many 
places. 

Twelve miles to the west the wall of the Rift rose 
sheer from the plains, forming the eastern edge of the 
healthy Mbulu plateau. This escarpment extends 
north and south as far as the eye can see. Directly to 
the north, Lake Manyara stretches in a long, endless 
expanse of scintillating waters, bedecked with the pink 
sheen of countless flamingos. To the south the view 
was restricted by a long saddle-backed kopje, whereas 
behind us an undulating country of endless plain and 
bush was typical of Africa’s magnitude. 

Immediately to the west of Lake Manyara more 
flats were visible and covered with a very meagre 
stubble of dried grass, whereon a herd or two of 
wildebeest tried to find the wherewithal to live. 

We left this barren but truly fascinating land behind 
us later and trudged our weary way until the evening, 
when a few Indian dukas broke the monotony. De- 
scriptively styled madukant (the dukas), these feeble 
go-downs are a long way from Arusha (between eighty 
and ninety miles), and all trade goods are brought 
hither on the heads of porters. The owners eke 
out an existence amongst the thriving natives, but 
years will pass before sufficient money has circulated 
amongst them to enable the Indians to sell their 
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stock-in-trade. Verily, trade depression has spread its 
tentacles to such a place as this, where a piece of 
calico may fetch a sheep, when poll tax time comes 
round. 

An old German Mission stands like a derelict ship 
on a small kopje close at hand, its grounds overgrown 
and sadly neglected. Alas! years of countless labour 
all for nought. One gazes with some sorrow on this 
house of God, neglected and perchance lost through 
the devastating hand of war. . . . To the native, an 
emblem of God’s love, hope, and unselfishness. And 
now what thoughts are uppermost in the savage mind ? 
Maybe to a long lost destiny does his mind wander, 
where the will of the conqueror dominated all things. 
Quite naturally we ask-ourselves: ‘‘ Is this the path 
of progress?” At least, we trust they do not despise 
past efforts, nor forget the salvation offered to their 
ignorant souls... . 

Instead of heading for Mbulu on the morrow, I 
followed a track to the south-west, and before long 
entered an open forest country, typical resorts for 
elephant and buffalo. Ten miles brought us to a village 
called Sino, inhabited by a polyglot crowd of natives 
who had emigrated from various inhospitable and 
barren districts, regardless of tribal distiactions, 
eventually to place themselves in this fertile little 
spot, under the guardianship of a Bahora Indian, by 
name Mohamed Ibrahim. Amongst other tribes, I 
found Wanyamwezi, Wenyiramba, Swahili, Warangi, 
Wafiume, Wambulu, and Wambugwe. 

There are two or three sugar-distilling plants, worked 
by Indians, who send their produce to all the important 
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towns. Indians call it gaur. The sugar juice is ex- 
tracted from the cane by a huge crushing machine, 
worked by hand. The juice flows into big urns, which 
are heated up to boiling-point, and when sufficiently 
boiled this liquid is left to cool, and the crystallized 
mass forms the gaur. Large pieces were brought for 
my consumption. 

Sagati, a little wizened creature of a native with a 
very long spear, reported himself to me as the elephant 
hunter of the district, and I forthwith ordered him to 
search the forests. Later, two Wambulu hunters came 
saying that they were buffalo hunters and knew where 
these cunning animals resorted in their hundreds. 
This certainly looked like business, and I had visions 
of laying low some mighty beast. 

In due course the little elephant hunter came in and 
reported having found recent elephant spoor, but, as 
he did not look as pleased as he should have been under 
such circumstances, I questioned him as to why he was 
not aglow with enthusiasm, to which he replied, 
** Master, the grass is very long, and the elephants are 
very kali (fierce).” 

‘But why worry, O mighty hunter?” I replied. 
** Have you not a very long spear, and are not my rifles 
the slayers of many wild beasts?” At which he smiled 
a very wry smile, and the next morning we went forth 
to hunt the elephant. 

We scoured the vicinity for two and a half days 
without success, and I knew then that Sagati had 
spoken wisely. It is true that we were once within 
an ace of success. It was early in the morning, and 
we were hot on the spoor of two elephant bulls whose 
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footprints were well worth following. The dung was 
fresh, and as we crept cautiously nearer and nearer, 
trying to avoid every dry twig in our path, and care- 
fully parting the bushes in front, I expected every 
minute to see or hear the monsters. 

Suddenly we came upon fresh buffalo spoor, and we 
cursed our luck, knowing that it was more than likely 
that they would give us away to the elephants. It was 
just as I thought, for on our emerging from some thick 
bush into an open space there was a sudden stampede 
in all directions, and we found ourselves surrounded 
by buffaloes, but try as we might we could not catch 
a glimpse of a single one. . . the elephant were at 
once alarmed and crashed off with a roar; but the 
cunning buffaloes remained behind, knowing well that 
we were not able to discern them whilst they lurked 
in patches of thick cover. Suddenly a low bellow from 
a little calf showed that one had been left behind in 
the stampede, but the old bulls were determined not 
to leave that calf to our care! Myself, rifle at the 
ready, and the natives with spears poised for a throw, 
we waited through this trying ordeal, with never a 
chance of a shot. Finally, they broke away in one 
concerted move, and we were left alone in the silent 
forest. 

I had not the time to follow up the buffaloes, 
and it would be almost useless to track the elephant, 
now that they had been so thoroughly alarmed. 

In chagrin we returned to camp, to find that our 
porters had already left, in accordance with my orders. 
We proceeded to follow, over an undulating bush 
country. Tracks of rhino and buffalo were every- 
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where to be seen, but we did not see them in the 
flesh. 

About noon we found our camp pitched on the 
bank of a fast-flowing river which rose in the Mbulu 
escarpment, a steep menacing line of rocks away to 
the south. To-morrow we should ascend those tower- 
ing heights, Jeaving the bush, with its hosts of rhino 
and buffalo, far behind, and I wondered if I should 
ever again traverse a country so rich in numbers of 
these glorious beasts. 

Early the next morning I made one final effort to 
find the buffaloes, but their wallows and watering- 
places of the day before were deserted. They had gone 
elsewhere. 

The next move was to assail the escarpment, and 
this we proceeded to do, first of all climbing the under- 
features of that vast wall, and slowly but surely 
ascending. The hills were clad with a thin bush, and 
in the valleys between, miniature rivers rushed in 
turbulent flood or in picturesque cascades. 

Half an hour after our start two Wambulu hunters 
met us with the joyful news that there was a small 
herd of elephants feeding quietly just in front of us, 
at the foot of the escarpment. 

On we trudged, breathless with fatigue and excite- 
ment, when a caution from one of the guides told me 
that they could see the elephants. There they were, 
slowly meandering in a thickly wooded hollow, where 
the undergrowth, consisting of grass and bracken, was 
over the height of a man. I could see no prospect of 
success by approaching them in such a place, and, as 
they were in a hollow whose only feasible exits 
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appeared to be two ravines, I decided to endeavour to 
drive them through one of these, where I could hide 
and shoot one as they passed. 

By making a wide detour on the crests of the 
surrounding hills it was easy to observe every move- 
ment they made. The wind was unfavourable, but 
it did not take us long to circle round to windward, 
where we found the elephants’ old track leading into 
the valley. We waited here, and I sent two Askaris 
to act as stops in another ravine to the right. Thus 
our quarry was surrounded, except for the steep sides 
of the hills, which they were hardly likely to attempt 
to climb. We had a splendid view of all the pro- 
ceedings ! 

The huge monsters soon caught our scent, the wind 
having treacherously veered round. Off they stam- 
peded, straight for the drivers, who, seeing them, 
raised lusty shouts, which drove them back towards 
the ravine wherein I had placed the two stops. 

Maddened with fear and anger, the poor beasts were 
at their wits’ end to know what todo. They remained 
in the centre of the little valley, clustered together, 
trunks uplifted, trumpeting and roaring. The pre- 
cipitous walls of the escarpment echoed the pande- 
monium ! 

Never had I such a splendid view of disturbed 
elephants, although I have seen many hundreds in my 
shooting and wanderings. Indeed, it is a remote 
chance that places one so far above them with so clear 
a view. Usually one is within a few yards of the 
infuriated beasts and unable to see any of them, but 
only too cognizant of their presence ! 
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Some half a dozen bulls, the remainder cows and 
calves, made up the little herd, which numbered 
perhaps twenty animals. The former were small 
tuskers, except for one which might have carried 
40-lb. tusks. Suddenly the bulls took it into their 
heads to bolt for the ravine where I had placed the 
two stops. Nothing deterred them, although the 
Askaris’ shouting was now in crescendo. I expected 
every moment to hear a shot in self-defence, bat the 
Askaris wisely lay low as the elephants thundered past, 
roaring and trumpeting in an awe-inspiring manner. 
I could not possibly get to the ravine in time, and thus 
was compelled to let them slip out of my hands. 
Further effort was useless (that relentless master, 
Time !), and I made the hills and valleys ring and 
re-echo with my instructions to the drivers, whom I 
did not wish to become embroiled with the elephants 
that remained. The beasts, with several very small 
calves, were now thoroughly annoyed, but, unable to 
make up their minds what action to take, had crowded 
together, trunks upraised, searching for the scent of 
their foes. Woe betide him who approacheth too near ! 

We gave them a wide berth by circling well away, 
and then recommenced our climb. The road (Ufiume- 
Mbulu) was wide and in good repair, but the gradients 
were cruel, and I dared not look behind to see how 
my carriers were managing! The numerous little 
streams, crystal clear, which bubbled across our path, 
were verily elixirs of life, and, aided by these and the 
sweet, cool air, which eddied in gusts from a pure 
ether, we struggled to the summits, where our blood 
coursed with renewed vigour. 
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The land was covered with thick green bracken, but 
not a tree was to beseen. This was the Mbulu plateau, 
and ere long native habitations seemed to spring from 
nowhere, and we were surprised to see smoke rising 
from the ground whereon there was no sign of dwell- 
ings. However, a closer investigation proved the 
houses to be built under the eaves of some friendly 
bank or, in many cases, bored into the earth. The 
Wambulu are of Semitic-Hamitic origin, and, as was 
the case with the Wambugwe, were driven south from 
the highlands around Ngorongoro and “ The Winter 
Hochland ” (three degrees south of the equator) years 
ago by our friends the Masai. Their population is 
31,828, taken in the 1921 census. Their crops are 
similar to those of the Wambugwe, but they cultivate 
more extensively in these fertile and cold uplands. 
The Wambulu are a tall, fine race, strong limbed and 
graceful, with refined and pleasing features, almost 
aquiline in shape. 

At Kuta, the next camp, a rest house, built for 
Europeans, stands on a small hill carpeted with short 
green grass, resembling a tennis lawn. The winds 
swept over it in mercilessly cold gusts, whistling and 
tearing through the grass-made walls. The scanty 
supply of fuel cannot keep you warm, and the only 
thing to do is to wrap yourself in your blankets. 

On my arrival men ran in every direction at their 
chief’s bidding, some of them to round up a bullock 
or sheep, some to fetch firewood, and others fowls, 
eggs, and milk. Our poor porters were very tired 
when they arrived, and all with one accord threw 


themselves at full length on the green sward, apparently 
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utterly exhausted. When I bought them a bullock 


they seemed to forget their weariness, and managed 
to kill, skin, and cut him up in a very short time. 
Some of my Arusha porters drank the hot, rich blood 
as it spurted from the dying beast’s throat. They 
usually cook their meat, whereas the Wambulu 
frequently eat it raw, and, in fact, I have often seen 
them do so, much to my disgust and to their amuse- 
ment. 

Mbulu is about twelve miles distant, and the terrain 
is broken up into numerous small hills, with streams 
in every valley, and everywhere long strips of cultiva- 
tion, expanses of green “lawns,” and patches of 
bracken. Each hut has its own herd of cattle and 
sheep and goats, and chickens of all colours and shapes 
complete the domestic touch. 

Having walked the twelve miles without a halt, I 
much appreciated the courtesy and open-handed 
hospitality of the Assistant Political Officer at Mbulu. 

The boma (literally a fort or defensive position) at 
Mbulu is, like most German bomas, a square white- 
stoned fort, buttressed and loopholed at every vantage 
point, imposing without and spacious and comfortable 
inside. It is situated on a small eminence, with a 
stream running close to the western face, and a high 
dominating ridge eight hundred yards away to the 
north. Within a few minutes’ walk are the Police 
lines and the prison, whilst further off—say a quarter 
of a mile—are jostled together the Indian and Goan 
dukas. Alien natives have built small ragged huts close 
by, in the hopes of making some money from gullible 
local inhabitants. Much further away prominent lone 
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hills and long, steep watersheds, with native shambas, 
make up a background. 

Running practically due north, a road leads to 
Ngorongoro crater, where the “ Kings of the Night ” 
roar deep-throated and feast without cessation on the 
thousands and thousands of wildebeest who roam, and 
have roamed, from time immemorial. The height of 
this crater is on an average six thousand feet above 
sea-level and, it seems unnecessary to add, is extremely 
healthy. The grass is kept short throughout the season 
by the vast number of wildebeest that feed there, 
whose numbers, according to reliable authorities, 
cannot be less than fifty thousand. They never leave 
this home of theirs, only ten miles across, although 
every effort was made by the German settlers there to 
drive them out by the one small exit that exists. I 
rejoice that the grasping hand of man has failed 
appreciably to diminish their numbers, although the 
Germans did a roaring trade at one time by canning 
tongues ! | 

Other roads lead to Ufiume, Arusha, and Singidda. 

The Political Officer had some mission in the 
direction I proposed to take, and therefore we were 
able to travel together as far as the northern shores 
of Lake Manyara. 

When we reached the edge of the escarpment the 
sun was well down towards the horizon, and we were 
thus able to appreciate its reflected glories on a most 
stupendous and beautiful view. We gazed spellbound 
on this, well termed by the Germans “ the world’s 
view”?! Two thousand feet below lies the Rift 
Valley and its resultant phenomena beyond. The 
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soulless would be moved; the unimaginative 
stirred. 

Lake Manyara is the first to catch the eye; it 
follows the line of the escarpment until lost in the 
purple haze of the evening. But mark those sandbanks 
which seem to break up its length into narrow channels 
and backwaters! Surely they move! In a little while, 
as you gaze and wonder, you realize what they are, 
and marvel at those sociable flamingos as they consort 
together feeding in their tens of thousands, the faint 
pink colouring of their wings blending in one con- 
tinuous sheen of crimson! It is a marvellous sight 
... the enormity of a view of mighty mountains, 
pale blue distant hills, fading, fading, ever fading, 
until they look like clouds or nebulous masses, and one 
vast rolling sea of bush and plain, defies honest 
description! Meru cannot fade, and its pointed peak, 
defying distance, rises proudly one hundred miles to 
the west. A primeval forest, looking dense and impene- 
trable, begins just the other side of a deep ravine, 
running close and parallel to our road. This is the 
elephant reserve! What would we give to know its 
secrets ? 

Everything looks so mysterious, still, and peaceful, 
that one would fain remain and dream. 


CHAPTER XX 


The borders of Lake Manyara—Flats by the lake—A grand forest— 
Bird and animal life—Two lions escape from me—Masai kraals and 
warriors. 


T § p.m. camp was pitched at the foot of 
the escarpment in an opening in a primeval 
forest. There was no view here except 
that of the abrupt wall from which foamed 

a river, eating its way amongst the rocks. It some- 
times fell in silver cascades, or dashed its waters into 
spray against obstructing boulders, finally to swell into 
an irresistible flood which swept by close to our camp. 

On the morrow my friend and I parted company, 
he to work amongst the children of his flock, and I to 
explore the forests which lay between Lake Manyara 
and the escarpment. The going was very heavy to-day, 
and we ploughed a way through elephant grass and 
thick green undergrowth, until, tired by efforts to 
circumvent such a country and bored by the very 
regularity of it all, I gave orders to camp. We had 
marched two and a half hours only. We camped close 
to a stream which, seeming weary of the various 
obstacles it encountered on its sinuous way, suddenly 
decided to flow underground. Elephant and rhino 
spoor was everywhere to be seen. 

By the borders of the lake open flats run throughout 
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its whole length. They vary from one hundred yards 
in width to three-quarters of a mile. To our right 
the salt, shallow waters of the lake give off a distinctly 
disagreeable odour. 

It was a pleasure to walk along this open country, 
with scarcely a blade of grass to impede our progress- 
On the left is the dark primeval forest, full of mystery, 
and not far beyond, perhaps a mile, the escarpment 
frowns upon us. The former does not keep an even 
line, but forms wide and deep re-entrants and thickly 
wooded salients, which at times meet the lake. Many 
animals frequent these open flats, and I saw wildebeest, 
impala, zebra, hartebeest, ostrich, two lions, and one 
rhino. The mighty and nobler beasts, such as the 
elephant, rhino, and buffalo, generally keep to their 
haunts within the forest, but at times they venture 
forth to lick the brine deposits of the lake. I was 
particularly unlucky in not seeing them in the open, 
but Major Browne, the D.P.O. at Arusha, in his 
wanderings, has seen herds of buffalo and numerous 
rhino adorning these open spaces with their huge bulks. 
One can easily imagine how enormous they would 
appear to be, without a blade of grass to protect them 
from view. All this country is a grand land for lovers 
of nature and sportsmen. It 1s seldom visited except 
by seekers of honey and a few hunters. 

The bird life is wondrous. It would be impossible 
to estimate the numbers of flamingos. A continuous 
roar and hum of distant wings and cries floats across 
the waters throughout the day, and at night, when a 
quiet calm comes over the life of the lake, except for 
the occasional note of a lone bird, the insects of the 
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forest take up the task and keep up a medley of notes 
which after a while becomes monotonous. The bark- 
ing of baboons also is heard all night long. There are 
many wading birds scampering about the muddy 
shores, and I have distinguished snipe, plover, geese, 
many species of duck, egrets, pelican, and other birds. 
The latter consort together in great numbers, and the 
duck swoop in rapid flight from place to place, or 
alight with a splash close to some friendly sedge. 

The geese are very wary and will not allow you to 
approach them. Occasionally a couple of crowned 
cranes will fly overhead, uttering their melodious call. 

It would surely weary those who scan these lines to 
read of an exact itinerary of my daily journeys, with 
accompanying diaries. I will, therefore, skip such 
details, merely mentioning incidents which may 
interest. 

One morning, about g a.m., I was walking well 
ahead of the caravan when I suddenly espied some 
beautiful impala quietly feeding just ahead close to 
the borders of the forest. They had not perceived 
me, and I forthwith started to stalk them. I carried 
my small rifle, -250/-297, as I did not wish to disturb 
the greater game. I had one round, and having fired 
that with no success, a fine ram, evidently quite un- 
aware of my direction, came dashing towards me, and 
actually passed within two yards as I knelt behind a 
small bush. It was a glorious sight to watch him 
bounding by in long, graceful leaps. My gunbearers 
were some way behind, and it was, therefore, futile to 
expect more cartridges in time to be of any use. When 
the impala had entered the forest to my right I heard 
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several low whistles from my men, and immediately 
a terrific crashing quite close. By the time I had 
reached my men the beasts, whatever they might have 
been, were away in a scurry of dust. They proved to 
be two rhino, who must have heard my men talking 
in low tones whilst I was stalking the impala; and I 
had passed within a few yards of them, carrying only 
a bird rifle ! 

One evening Saidi, an Askari, and myself were 
searching for rhino when suddenly we espied a pair 
of ears in a patch of long grass. These, on close 
investigation, proved to belong to an old rhino. I 
could see nothing but his ears, so, creeping well down 
wind of the beast, with Saidi in close attendance, I 
directed the Askari to drive him towards us. When 
the Askari, however, had got to windward, the rhino 
charged out, snorting like an engine. We never saw 
that rhino again, although we looked everywhere, and 
we only saw our Askari when we reached camp at dusk. 
I walked over a puff adder one day, but Saidi, ever 
watchful, saw it, and seizing the little rifle he quickly 
despatched it, shouting out invectives all the while, 
and then, seizing the venomous reptile by the tail, he 
flung it far from him into the bush. Saidi’s brother 
had been killed by a snake. 

On the 24th August we reached Maji Moto (hot 
water). Here the lake almost meets the escarpment, 
and the route leads over a small shoulder which juts 
out. Several hot small streams gush forth from the 
bowels of the Rift wall, and they are so hot one can 
scarcely keep one’s fingers in them. I tasted just a 
little, and found the water slightly sulphuretted. The 
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The latter carries a bow and a quiver full of arrows. 


The man on the left is a typical Masai, and the other a Wanderobo Masai. 
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natives were superstitious, and would on no account 
drink of these hot springs. 

Two days later I was walking well ahead of the 
porters, accompanied by my gunbearers, and a porter 
carrying my camera, when, on entering one of the 
forest salients, we came on fresh spoor of a single 
buffalo. 

We followed into the dense bush, but hearing my 
porters talking in loud tones yet a long way back, I 
immediately sent the camera porter to tell them to 
stop. In the meantime, I continued to follow the 
spoor, but could not have proceeded more than fifty 
yards, every minute expecting to see the huge black 
sinister face of an old patriarchal buffalo, when we were 
alarmed by loud cries behind us. Without a moment’s 
hesitation we doubled back on our tracks, and found 
our porter on the ground groaning. We soon heard 
from the frightened man the news. He had been 
knocked down by the buffalo we had been tracking, 
for the clever old beast had circled round on his tracks 
before laying up for the day. (The porter had seen 
him lying down.) When the porter saw him, he 
immediately started to beat a retreat towards us, but 
the keen-sighted old buffalo saw him at once, and 
without hesitation charged furiously, knocking the 
poor man down with one swift upward thrust of his 
horns, and then crashed into the forest. 

Selous has written that buffaloes who have been 
previously wounded often become morose and bad 
tempered, and will charge even when unprovoked. I 
think, therefore, that this buffalo had been so wounded, 
for the wily old brute had chosen his resting-place 
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close to and back on his own track. If he had been 
aware of our presence I do not think that he would 
have been lying down when the porter saw him. Our 
man was bruised and very frightened, but was able to 
walk the rest of the journey. 

Neither had I the time to follow this buffalo, nor, 
indeed, do I think we should have been wise to do so, 
for he had probably retired to the thickest part of the 
forest, where we should be detected before a shot 
could be fired. . . . My luck was truly out ! 

In the evening of the same day, Saidi went out to 
search for guinea-fowl, and returned with six, having 
fired two shots. He was very proud of his achieve- 
ment, and I was delighted that the larder should be 
so richly replenished. My diary for this day ran as 
follows :— 

‘*] did not have much success in the evening in the 
way of a bag, but had my fill of excitement. We got 
amongst buffalo soon after leaving camp, having 
followed them into the forest. Saidi, who was spoor- 
ing in front, suddenly saw a dark mass a few yards 
ahead, but whilst I strained every sense to locate it, 
the herd dashed off with an ominous crash. It is 
always unpleasant to hear the stampede of dangerous 
game in cover where you can see but a few paces in 
front of you. This was our situation, and as if delight- 
ing in our predicament, hundreds of indignant and 
ferocious-looking baboons threw sticks upon us from 
their lofty perches above.” 

Our camp was in the open on the edge of the forest 
and the lake, and whilst returning late in the evening 
after our hunt, the great forest looked more fore- 
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boding than ever, the open spaces by the lake forming 
a great contrast to the dark depths within, where high 
above, ghost-like in the dusk, bare gaunt trees sighed 
with the evening wind, and clusters of huge palm 
bushes rustled and trembled beneath. Every thicket 
seemed to hold a hidden beast, and we strode over the 
ground in feverish haste to reach the comfort of our 
camp fires. Anon in the night hippos snorted out in 
the lake, baboons barked noisily near us, and at intervals 
several lions roared and made melody. When we had 
left camp, before the sun had risen, we could still hear 
that deep-throated music, drawing nearer and nearer. 
I wondered whether we should see them, for I knew 
when once the sun had risen it would be like looking 
for a needle in a haystack ! 

In order to conform with the lake shores, we changed 
our course from north to north-east, leaving behind 
us the western edge of the Rift and the acacia forests. 
The rivers had now become more formidable, and even 
dangerous, being extremely difficult to cross near the 
lake. The rank weeds and drifting sedge are but poor 
footholds, and if no saving hand is near, you may sink 
beneath the cruel floods and join the hippo in their 
watery homes. 

I had quite a narrow escape while crossing one of 
these rivers. When I had almost reached the further 
bank, after much floundering and scrambling in the 
waving weeds and ooze, my feet seemed to suddenly 
give way beneath me, and I rapidly sank deeper and 
deeper. One of the men who had crossed before and 
was now on terra firma, seeing my difficulties, thrust 
out a rifle for me to seize, and by dint of much 
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struggling I was pulled on to land . . . it was a near 
thing, and I was thankful when it was over. 

Several large rivers flow into Manyara from the 
north-west, and their volume is such that all the north- 
end of the lake is fresh water. 

A fine sight greeted us as we debouched from the 
forest and entered the wide plain that stretches to the 
foothills of Essimingori. The plains were dotted with 
game. We could see an enormous herd of wildebeest, 
ostrich, Grant’s gazelles, hartebeest, and zebra. The 
wildebeest turned and wheeled in one continuous 
whirlwind, sometimes doubling back towards us, and 
then rushing away in a cloud of dust. I gazed in 
rapture on all these beautiful beasts, as yet unmindful 
of our presence, and to obtain a more detailed idea of 
the scene before me I raised my glasses, and inspected 
every corner of the landscape. I suddenly saw two 
stealthy looking beasts stealing across close to the 
ground, and I held my breath in excitement! There 
was no doubt what they were, and I turned round 
hastily to Saidi and said in Swahili, “‘I can see two 
lions over there; bring up the rifle as quickly as 
possible.” 

Unfortunately the big rifle was a few hundred yards 
back, and, sending a man to fetch it, I watched the 
two, a lion and a lioness, moving across the plain about 
a thousand yards away. Even at that distance I 
thought they saw us, for they kept turning and looking 
in our direction. 

Some antelope near them were evidently well 
aware of their presence, for they stared in curiosity, 
and then galloped about in every direction. They 
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seemed, however, fascinated and would not leave the 
vicinity. 

Unfortunately, the two lions were nearing a thin, 
low strip of bush, and they would be there long before 
I could get up with them. If I only had a horse with 
me! What a gallop it would have been! I think I 
did what was right, and made a wide detour in order 
to cut off their line of advance. Hastily deciding on 
this, I instructed the porters to continue the march 
towards the bush the lions were now making for, and, 
breathless with excitement, Saidi and I ran towards a 
small dip in the ground, hoping there to be hidden 
from the lions. We reached our objective, the other 
side of the strip of the bush already referred to, and 
there waited. There was a decided “ smell ”’ of lions, 
but when the porters drove the bush no lions rushed 
forth to give battle. Much disappointed, I ran up 
our side of the bush, hoping that I might even yet 
intercept them. I found their spoor a little further 
on, but they must have heard the shouts of the porters 
and made good their escape, therefore it would be 
of little use to follow. After unsuccessfully stalking 
hartebeest and ostrich, whom we had entertained 
when following after the lions, I decided to take my 
solace in breakfast. 

Whilst I was thus occupied, some Masai, with large 
herds of cattle, came down to the lake to water. After 
a great deal of talking, one of them agreed to act as 
our guide. He said he knew where lions were, and at 
his kraal we could get both milk and water. On the 
way to the lions’ lairs I dropped a hartebeest at three 
hundred yards with one shot. We should at least have 
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enough meat for to-day. We hunted in vain for the 
lions, and reached the kraal at 4 p.m. It had been a 
day of disappointments ! 

We encountered six Masai warriors close to the 
kraal. They too had just come from a long journey, 
and had not fed for three days. They had, I was 
informed, taken a bad medicine, and they certainly 
had the appearance of men under the influence of 
either an evil spirit or a drug. Their eyes bulged out 
of their heads, their bodies were covered with war- 
paint, and they looked imposing as they leant disdain- 
fully against their flashing spears. They carried huge 
shields made of buffalo hide. 

Saidi certainly did not like their appearance, and 
said, ‘* Master, these are bad men, who would kill me 
if I was alone. I can tell by their eyes that they have 
taken bad medicine.” 

After a very formal greeting on either side, they 
entered the kraal, whilst we made for a large tree well 
out of range of the kraal flies. 

The Masai, administered by Arusha, number about 
nine thousand. They are ruled by a Laibon, by name 
Seggi, who, however, lives in Kenya Colony. They 
are essentially nomads, and live almost exclusively on 
milk and meat. Their cattle are everything to them, 
and they love them as their kith and kin. They will 
spend days and nights looking for a stray head of 
cattle, and they boldly attack lions who may choose 
to prey upon their herds. Their temporary abodes are 
circular kraals, surrounded by a strong thorn fence, 
and the oblong huts within are made of skins and 
sticks, or mud and dung, mixed into paste. The various 
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clans are controlled by elders, and the political officers 
keep touch with the latter by means of agents. In the 
late war the Masai were distinctly pro-British, although 
they proved themselves to be of little use as fighting 
men. 

Time forbade me lingering on in this land of my 
dreams, therefore on the morrow I bade farewell to 
Lake Manyara and all its wealth of fascinating life 
and the still untold secrets of those mighty forests. 
Also farewell to thee, O mighty precipices of the Rift ! 
Your giant rocks loom to my vision from the summits 
of Arusha’s hills. Then can I dream of the life, most 
natural yet wonderful, which roams at your feet. 
Then can I picture, yea, and hear the roar and purr 
of your rivers and streams, rushing headlong from 
your riven sides. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Off to the Pori—Park lands near Arusha—Training and sport—After 
buffalo—No luck—Fascinating scenery—After small game— 
Glories of an African dawn—A sham attack—Back in Arusha. 


E are off to the port (bush), and we’ll 
fight and we'll hunt! Ho! ho!” 
So sang in unison, and with true feel- 
ing, some sixty or seventy dusky 

warriors as they swung along the broad, dusty tracks 

of our little ‘‘ town ” in true “‘ Guardee ” style. 

The noise was so full of volume and meaning that 
Indian and Goanese traders left their shops, to gaze 
in apathetic fashion, and apparent indifference, at the 
native soldiers. The native villagers, a heterogeneous 
crowd, rushed to see their brothers march past. What- 
ever tribes they might be, such sounds stirred them 
and perchance roused a latent fighting spirit, for some 
of them had fought these same men, now proudly and 
joyfully passing. The totos (children) were very ex- 
cited and gazed, with obvious pleasure and some awe, 
at the lusty Askaris (soldiers). One or two Greeks, 
evidently interested, joined the throng of onlookers, 
and evinced some approval of the passing cortége. 

The men kept up their songs long after we had left 
the scattered buildings of the town, and continued to 
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humble peasants, who knew what Askaris were. The 
local moran (those young men capable of bearing arms) 
stood aside and, leaning on their long, flashing spears, 
some disdainfully, others laughingly, answered the 
taunts of the passing soldiery. They knew the mean- 
ing of trained men, armed with modern weapons, but 
they were a proud race, and would not cringe without 
a reason. Why should they? ‘Theirs was a land of 
plenty and of vast extent, and they obeyed the laws 
of the land and the orders of the White Mandates ! 
Moreover, I take leave to state, their immediate 
mandatory lord wished no cringing, nor indeed 
expected “servile knaves” or “‘ flattering fools” to 
do the work they knew had to be done. 

After an hour’s march, the fertile native plantations, 
which seemed to be unending, gave way to pleasant 
park lands, with short green grass, whereon grazed 
herds of sleek, fat native cattle, moving peacefully 
here and there with much tinkling of bells, not un- 
pleasant music to the ears, and looked after by exceed- 
ingly youthful but responsible herdsmen. A little 
further on we crossed a small sparkling stream which 
rippled through a mass of boulders, surrounded on 
either side by dense and luxuriant vegetation. Oh, 
Whitened Sepulchre! . . . Keep a vigilant eye about 
you, O careless wayfarer! When you explore those 
shady depths, and push the encircling branches from 
your path, for it may happen you receive a rude 
awakening from dreams of fairyland and bubbling 
brooks! ‘The cunning buffalo, sinister of look and 
morose in character, the mighty rhino, curious of 
nature and swift as an antelore in flight or attack, 
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make such places their homes. This is not a fairy tale 
to suit a fairyland, O reader! . . . A month or more 
ago it was close here that a certain keen political officer 
met a rhino face to face, when the latter, evidently 
not wishing to mince matters, boldly took the initiative 
and launched a lightning attack, which was, however, 
nipped in the bud by a well-placed bullet. This was 
sufficient to deflect the onslaught, and, if the rhino 
still lives, I fear he will not be a better nor, indeed, a 
wiser beast ! 

After a total trek of three hours we had left the 
meadows and lowing herds well behind to emerge on 
to undulating plains, dotted here and there with bush, 
and in the vales welcome rivulets, bordered by thick 
vegetation the like of which I have already described. 

We once saw a solitary giraffe, for all the world like 
a dead tree, and grotesque of shape. Inoffensive 
creature and well protected by law, we left him 
severely alone. At last camp! The weary soldiers 
had ceased their songs, and the porters were sweating 
and struggling under their loads. Equipment was 
doffed, and very soon fires were blazing, and little 
grass huts had sprung up in very quick time. Mine 
was spacious and rain-proof, and had been built some 
way away from the Askaris. 

We were playing at warfare now, so piquets were 
placed and all warned that the buffalo were the foe, 
as I was particularly keen to bag one, and my men, 
I knew, were only too anxious to get such good meat 
in the port. In the evening a long tour with a couple 
of men disclosed nothing but old spoor of rhino and 
buffalo. 
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We slept a long, peaceful sleep, and by five-thirty 
next morning were on the march again, heading for 
another enemy’s stronghold. After two hours’ treking 
through lovely open country, park-like in appearance, 
we reached a watercourse, which, however, did not 
boast of running water. A few cloudy coloured pools 
marked its line of descent, and here we found a chaos 
of buffalo tracks, not more than a day old. Camp was 
pitched on a gentle slope, and piquets thrown out as 
before. Whilst the men were fixing themselves up 
I sauntered out on my own, but a hartebeest I had 
espied some way off was altogether too slim, and two 
stalks proved abortive. That hartebeest had splendid 
eyesight, I think born of long experience, in discover- 
ing snake-like, crawling things squirming a way towards 
him! 

A long rest in the heat of the day, and then in the 
evening I took some men for a buffalo hunt, or such 
I hoped it would be. The beaters would be useful 
in case we discovered the buffalo in the recesses of 
some cover, wherein the stalker is in nearly all cases 
detected before he can get a shot in. I have many 
times hunted buffalo in such country, and have seldom 
been successful. There is little danger to the beaters 
if the drive is organized carefully, due precautions 
being taken to place the gun or guns well down wind. 
The latter should not expose themselves, or fire in the 
direction of the beaters. 

Reconnaissance from points of vantage, skirmishing 
in open bush, or careful scouting in the thickly wooded 
ravines all proved unsuccessful, and late in the evening 
I returned with my band of disappointed warriors. 
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We were all very tired, but soon the camp fires blazed 
merrily, and the good food sizzled and gurgled to the 
chants of many a different tongue. 

Very early in the morning a practised ear could just 
discern the faint “‘ yawns” of two distant lions, and 
soon after the chirp of birds proclaimed the dawn. 

We were away as usual at dawn, and marched in a 
snake-like line to our next rendezvous, the land of the 
Masai, owners of countless herds of cattle, sheep, and 
goats. 

I had just decided on our camp site, some few 
hundred yards from the water supply (scattered pools 
of cloudy but good water, situated in a winding water- 
course), when we flushed some partridges. Two coveys 
rose all round us, but I was so unprepared, and the 
men at the time being so scattered, that I only 
accounted for a brace! 

Leaving the men to prepare the camp, I scaled a 
hill close by, and when near the top put up some more 
partridges, and got in a couple of rather sporting shots 
as they swooped like grouse in rapid plunging flight. 
From the summit I was rewarded for my toil. Majestic 
mountain of snow, Kilimanjaro, to the north-west, 
rose to meet a cloudless sky ; and Meru, more to the 
west, much nearer and so in appearance larger than 
the former, but lacking that air of peace, with its fierce 
pointed peaks ; and then Mondul, serrated with deep 
fissures, whose scattered under-features were clothed 
with dense woods, stood out in bold relief to the 
north; and, still more to the west, Essimingori, far 
off and blue in aspect. Vast plains, dotted with trees 
and bush, intervened, and as we swing our vision round 
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we strike the distant peak of Lolkissale, brooding by 
itself away in the south, somnolent in the haze of the 
noon. Herds of Masai cattle, compact and moving 
very, very slowly, cluster in the foreground ; and then, 
if our eyes are good, we may discover a herd of wilde- 
beest, scattered as they feed, or perhaps fleeing in wild, 
fantastic array from some unseen foe, or maybe 
merely wheeling, and stampeding in wild frolic. 

I took two photographs of this fascinating country 
and then descended, most hazardously, to the plains 
below. On my way back to the camp I shot another 
partridge, and arrived about noon, soaking with honest 
sweat and weary with pleasant toil. In the evening I 
took some men, and drew all likely places for birds. 
We hugged the precincts of the watercourses, and 
found several coveys of francolin (partridges) and one 
flock of guinea-fowl. Nevertheless, fortune did not 
favour me, or perhaps my operations were not well 
planned. Time after time birds flew very wide, in 
spite of the stops, with the result that, towards dusk, 
I had only accounted for one guinea-fowl and one 
francolin, having missed three times. 

We now encountered several flocks of Masai sheep 
and goats, being driven into their kraals for the night. 
The herdsmen pointed out some gazelle to us, which 
were feeding very peacefully some few hundred yards 
away. ‘The land in the immediate vicinity was ex- 
tremely open and the grass very short, and therefore 
the possibility of making a close approach seemed very 
remote. The obvious plan was to try a drive, and I 
immediately gave instructions to take all the men and 
endeavour to drive the herd to a small ant hill I 
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pointed out as being a suitable position behind which 
to take up my stand. I at once made my way to that 
position, accompanied by one man and my dog Sandy. 
We reached our objective without disturbing our 
quarry, but the line of skirmishers could not get round 
the wily herd, which by this time had scented its 
danger. 

The only thing to do now was to double to the next 
bit of cover, nearer their line of advance, and this I 
did with some celerity. The animals did not perceive 
my intentions until I had almost gained cover, when 
they became thoroughly alarmed and made a bid to 
extricate themselves. They passed my front at about 
a distance of two hundred and fifty yards, literally 
ventre a terre, but, as antelope often do, pulled up very 
soon afterwards, and I at once took a hurried shot and 
dropped one of the rear animals. A lucky shot! The 
remainder broke up in confusion and fled with remark- 
able speed. I was now surprised to see a single harte- 
beest about four hundred yards off, gazing intently in 
my direction and evidently interested in the proceed- 
ings. I could not resist one shot at the distance, but it 
was futile, as the light was waning fast. In any case, 
it is too far to fire at any beast. The shot struck the 
ground far above him, although even then he only 
walked away, and I wisely resisted another shot. 
Sandy, however, was not to be denied and dashed off 
in pursuit, and we saw him, a long way off, nose to 
ground, most galJantly giving chase. The hartebeest 
at once made up his mind, and dashed away at an 
incredible speed ; but Sandy realized the futility of 
his efforts and returned disgusted. 
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Guided by an early rising moon, we retraced our 
steps to camp, where sundry comforts awaited us 
which were welcome antidotes to weary bodies. 

Thuds of thunder and frequent flashes of lightning 
told of some distant storm, which emphasized the 
peace that stole around us, and anon a moon of silvery 
brilliance shone upon the earth, and nought but in- 
cessant insect choruses disturbed a peace that comes 
only to weary hunters. Far-off kopjes looked decep- 
tively close, and sinuous lines of trees in some water- 
course, or solitary bushes, distorted in shape and size, 
loomed ghost-like in the night. And so we slept, and 
gained strength for another day of vigorous life. 

More serious enterprises had not been neglected— 
the scheme of operations had been given out in the 
morning, which time a small party had returned to 
our town to defend it against an impending attack 
which might take place any time within the next two 
days. Six hours after the defenders had left to guard 
the boma a small reconnoitring patrol was sent out by 
the commander of the attacking force, with orders to 
sleep close to the boma and to reconnoitre early the 
following day. 

At this stage of the proceedings I gave the sergeant- 
major complete control of the operations, and next 
morning we left camp in battle formation, eager for 
the fray. I stole away to a flank and routed out some 
partridges from the little hollows where the grass was 
green and short. I was soon ina happy frame of mind, 
for Sandy flushed a brace of birds, which I neatly 
accounted for with a right and left. A little later a 
gazelle got up, but the grass was too long to obtain a 
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good view; Sandy, however, picked up the scent very 
quickly, and anon we saw him a long way off, still hot 
on the trail, only to return later, very hot and panting, 
and fed up at our inability to aid him. 

Mile after mile we traversed, searching for birds and 
buck in the hollows and the seclusions of bush and 
copse, whilst the line of Askaris in single file, and with 
advanced and flank guards thrown out, kept their 
course away to my right. 

Button quail would suddenly get up under one’s 
feet with a well-known whir of little wings, and away 
they would go as straight as a die, only to flop down 
again as quickly as they rose. I shot three of these 
little birds, and found them particularly difficult to 
retrieve in the matted folds of the under grass; but 
Sandy then was of great use. Little escaped his 
splendid nose, and, aided by the conditions for scent, 
which were most excellent, we left only one little 
corpse behind. 

About 8 a.m. I got into a flock of guinea-fowl, and 
having managed to scatter them (they were not so 
wild as usual), they lay very close, until Sandy browsed 
them up, enabling me to bag three after some little 
hunting. They look big clumsy birds in flight, but 
their pace is deceptive, and one is quite likely to shoot 
behind the crossing birds and not sufficiently far ahead 
of those that seldom come well over. 

I fear I picture but poorly the job of all this rough 
shooting. Imagine crisp morning air, the infinitude 
of the glorious scenery, rolling seas of grass, clusters 
and lines of verdant bush and tree, distant towering 
mountains and huge systems of hills, which loom to 
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vision clearer and clearer as morning mists were 
swamped and riven by sunbeams for ever growing in 
intensity. 

Birds called to each other, some harshly, some 
plaintively, across immense acres of dew-kissed grass. 
Occasional antelope were feeding in places where the 
herbage was most green and sweet, usually in little 
dambso or vleis. They were, we supposed, contented 
but alert, and for ever preparing for their struggle to 
exist. Whata life! What a perpetualtension! What 
a succession of omens and alarms! We comfort our- 
selves when we reason that it all becomes automatic, 
intuitive, and brought to pass by years of use. 

But now, alas! we near the paths and roads of 
civilization. Cattle can be heard lowing in the dis- 
tance, and anon the voices of men and the sight of 
huts and other habitations. Rifles and guns are 
unloaded, and now a friendly stick is one’s only weapon. 

We near the objective, but patrols report no sign of 
the enemy or even his patrols. The commander of 
the attack decides to demonstrate in front, whilst his 
main force is to move by hidden paths round to the 
rear of the enemy. A longer interval elapses, and one 
seeks shelter from the burning sun, which was so 
welcome in the morning. 

At last there is a bang! A truly feeble report as 
the charge of cordite is exploded. We cannot make 
it more realistic, and are not altogether sorry that for 
once it is a sham affair! Very soon the demonstrating 
party becomes involved, and too much so, for the 
main attack is late. The former are driven back, and 
are just on the point of being annihilated when a 
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tremendous rattle of musketry is heard in the opposite 
direction. The defenders are taken by surprise and, 
losing the initiative, are compelled to shorten their 
line of defence. But it is now too late, and the attack, 
flushed with victory, sweep all before them and gain 
their objective. 

Once more it is routine work, “‘ the daily round, the 
common task.” We already begin to conjure up 
thoughts of the next safari, the freedom of the bush, 
i s health, its life, and natural glories. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Hunting rhinoceros—Mount Kilimanjaro—Rhino cow and young— 
A primeval forest—Deserted German homesteads—Volcanic lakes 
—Shooting duck—The troubles of a gardener—Sport with bush- 
buck. 


N days of strenuous toil, when most Depart- 
ments are short-handed, it is not easy to get 
away into the “blue,” or even towards the 
blue, for a few days’ respite from duties which 

become monotonous with their very regularity. How- 
ever, you must blow the cobwebs away sometimes, and 
it was with this idea that I decided to take week-end 
leave and indulge in my favourite sport and pastime— 
hunting big game. 

My safari of twelve porters left in the early hours 
of the morning of November 12th, and I caught them 
up late by means of a motor-bicycle, thus lessening 
the fatigue of an otherwise long and tiring journey, 
and adding to one’s chances of shooting something in 
the evening. 

I left the road at 1 p.m., after having completed 
some sixteen miles. An hour’s trek through long grass 
and patches of thick green vegetation, varied by occa- 
sional clumps of acacia thorn, brought us to our camp, 
which, unfortunately, was a long way from a water 
hole, situated in some dense forest. This was, indeed, 
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the home of the wily, ferocious buffalo and his blunder- 
ing, intrusive companion, the rhino. 

Whilst scanning the landscape from the little conical 
kopje on which we had decided to camp, I breathed 
more freely when observing the numerous vleis of 
shortish grass which relieved an otherwise monotony 
of forest and bush. In addition, several small hills 
afforded excellent points of vantage from which one 
could observe or plan an attack on a quarry. 

Our shooting grounds, according to the guide, lay 
away to the east, between a long, forest-clad ridge on 
the north and a high grass peak to the south. 

When our weary sun-scorched bodies had recovered 
from the noonday heat, and when the tropical sun was 
waning in the west, we bent our steps towards the 
happy hunting grounds. 

Kopje after kopje I wearily climbed, scanning with 
my glasses the surrounding country. Nothing was 
visible. It must have been quite an hour before we 
saw a living thing, and then a bushbuck dam got up 
about thirty yards in front of us and dashed away with 
a great scurry, only to crouch again a little further off, 
whereupon I took a snapshot with my :250/:297, 
wounding her. My dog was immediately released, and 
he caught her in fine style. 

We were surprised to find on examining this beast 
that she had no hair on half the tail she possessed, and 
had two large raw patches on her hind quarters. I 
fancy a hyena had had a stroke of bad luck, or 
perhaps a leopard. This was welcome meat, and I was 
delighted to have bagged something with the little 
rifle which I had used, in order to avoid scaring the 
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bigger game, which was almost a certainty if I had 
fired the -318 W.R. 

A little further on I saw fresh tracks of rhino, but 
as it was almost dusk I made my way back to camp as 
quickly as possible. 

A hyena disturbed the stillness of the night soon 
after dark, but it was a welcome sound to me, these 
weird howls of the carrion beast of the bush. It was 
not so with my two dogs, who kept up a constant 
barking in defiance. 

On the 13th the little camp was astir long before 
dawn, and, after a cup of tea, I headed for the happy 
hunting grounds, the safari having been ordered to 
keep well behind. 

By 7 a.m. we had drawn a blank and were on the 
point of climbing an open slope when I saw a fine 
eland bull. I took a hurried shot, which was not 
fatal. My dog was at a loss to follow up, the scent 
being bad, and we had to plod on for a long time 
through long grass, up hill and down dale, but, un- 
fortunately, were compelled later to give it up, heading 
as we were in a totally opposite direction to that I 
wished to pursue. Time was of the utmost import- 
ance on this short trip, and, as the blood spoor had 
considerably lessened, I said, ‘‘ No.”” Sometimes one 
is forced to be unsportsmanlike. 

Returning to the slopes from which I had wounded 
the eland, I joined the safari, which had come up, my 
boys having prepared breakfast. This was speedily 
devoured, and I now continued my search for game in 
the same direction. 

A few hundred yards ahead lay a large, reedy strip 
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of water, where I hoped to find signs of rhino. We 
were not disappointed, for scarcely had we left the 
breakfast table than I saw a single rhinoceros slowly 
walking towards the water. The wind was regular and 
good and the terrain ideal for stalking, the grass being 
short, and small, bushy ant hills being dotted about 
at intervals. Taking advantage of these latter, I was 
able to creep up to within forty yards of the poor old 
rhino as he returned from his morning drink, walking 
slowly and sniffing about in the most unsuspecting 
manner. One shot from the -470 laid him low, and 
with another he ceased his struggles and gave up his 
life with a shrill scream. I was delighted with my 
success, but albeit was sad, as I think hunters are, at 
the sight of a fine animal giving up his life for human 
whims. 

My caravan of porters had watched the performance 
from a small rise not a hundred yards off, and seemed 
delighted with the event. 

We proceeded to cut off his horns at once, and also 
great strips along his flanks, which, when cut into long 
pieces and after preparation, make useful whips or 
pliant walking-sticks. His front horn measured twenty- 
one inches along the front curve, an average length. 

I now decided to pitch camp within the borders of 
the forest, hoping in the evening to bag an eland, some 
of which the porters had seen on the heights of a large 
hill the previous evening. 

A midday rest was very welcome, and we dozed 
under the shelter of giant trees, rich in verdure, and 
whose leaves reflected the rays of the sun in many 
little dazzling beams. The larger denizens of these 
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grand primeval forests slept noiselessly within, but the 
hosts of insects and birds vied with one another in a 
never-ending chorus, close around, which re-echoed 
from a bosom of infinite mystery. 

Punctually at 4 p.m. I left camp, attended by gun- 
bearers and a guide, and made for the hill, where we 
hoped to find the sleek and massive eland peacefully 
feeding on its slopes. With much toil and many a gasp 
we reached the summit, and paused a moment to enjoy 
the scene. 

Mount Kilimanjaro (the hill of snow) was like a 
magnet to our eyes as it rose, serene in peace and 
majesty, snow-capped, to the sky. Everything was 
dwarfed around, and even angry Meru, with pointed, 
jagged peaks and craters with imprisoned lava, was 
belittled by the former’s grandeur. These fine moun- 
tains were separated by an enormous plain of scattered 
bush and open vleis, intersected by rivers, whose 
courses were well marked by tortuous lines of green 
trees. Meru was nearer, and so its under features were 
more distinct, one of which ended abruptly at the hill 
on which we stood. 

The vegetation around us was very thick, wherefore 
I commenced to make a gradual descent, hoping to 
find some eland on the open lower slopes. Whilst 
thus descending one of the gun-bearers arrested my 
attention by an exclamation of surprise and caution, 
and, looking in the direction in which he pointed, I 
perceived the shape of two rhinos slowly feeding to- 
wards the swamp, their intention evidently being to 
water. Motioning the men to close up and keep silent, 
I hastily made for some level ground, whence a line 
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of action was obvious. The wind blew diagonally 
from the two rhinos as they approached an open piece 
of ground, situated between the thick bush in which 
they were at the moment meandering, and the swamp, 
their ultimate object. 

I crept along the borders of the thick bush and the 
open, and soon reached the spot, already noted, close 
to where we had last seen the two beasts. Here one 
of the men climbed a small tree and soon located them 
some fifty yards ahead, still in the thick cover. How- 
ever, they soon emerged, and I was surprised to see a 
huge rhino cow, accompanied by a full-grown calf, 
the latter bearing quite large horns, as far as I could 
judge. My gun-bearer whispered immediately he saw 
them, “‘ Ytko toto, matata sana,” meaning we should 
have a tussle with the mother. This I realized, and 
quickly put her hors de combat with a shoulder shot, 
too far advanced, but a crippler. On receiving the 
bullet she slewed round and commenced a succession 
of snorts, but was unable to move far, and another 
shot finished her. Whilst this was happening the calf 
kept by its mother’s side, and even when she lay stone 
dead on the short green grass it would not leave. I 
now gave instructions to release the dog, who imme- 
diately rushed forth and, having sniffed at the dead 
mother, to make certain she was dead, bayed at the 
smaller animal, which bravely charged him from time 
to time, snorting like an engine. I was very grieved 
for the poor little beast, although it was quite large 
enough to look after itself. However, something had 
to be done to get it away, as it was getting late, and I 
therefore instructed my men to shout, which we all 
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did right lustily, but it had no effect. The alternative 
was to fire at this faithful animal, which I had no 
desire todo. I now remembered that one of the men 
carried the -250/:297, which fires a tiny little bullet 
useful for shooting birds and very small buck. Seizing 
this, I put a couple of shots about the animal’s hind 
quarters, and it went off still snorting, eventually to 
disappear into the bush. The dead beast was a huge 
cow, with horns of moderate length but thick, the 
front one measuring seventeen inches along the curve. 

On the way back to camp I was unsuccessful in 
trying to shoot several reedbuck which got up out of 
the reeds and long grass. Nearing the camp we had 
occasion to pass the body of the rhino shot in the 
morning, and on approaching the carcase, amidst a 
flutter and burr of wings, a number of vultures flew off, 
but leaving one of their number on the ground, so 
gorged that it could not lift a wing to help itself. My 
dog danced round it, waiting for me to encourage him, 
but the wretched bird was no mean assailant, with its 
imposing beak, which was opened and shut rapidly in 
a most menacing manner as it bent its neck downwards 
almost to the ground, bringing it up just as quickly. 
We called off the dog and left this useful carrion to his 
fate. 

I did not sleep as a hunter should, firstly, because I 
was overtired, and, secondly, because of the throng of 
baboons, which, creeping close to our camp fires, 
showed their resentment at our presence by a con- 
tinual growling and barking. In the interim of this 
medley of noises more peaceful and pleasant sounds 
were audible, the buzz of insects and the chant of 
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night birds. These huge forests give melody to the 
notes and songs of birds. 

An early morning inspection of the carcases was not 
as unpleasant as one might imagine, for scarcely a bone 
was left to tell the tale of the death of these two 
mighty beasts. A few vultures remained, resting in 
gorged contentment on neighbouring trees, whilst a 
few soared high above in eager hopes of spying some- 
thing else. 

We now moved north-east with the whole safari, 
cutting a way through the primeval forest, for by 
doing so I knew I should cut off a large corner. In 
its depth I shot one of the beautiful Guereza monkeys 
with a long flowing white tail. After two hours’ 
tramp we were glad to emerge from the secret haunts 
of mighty beasts—small, peeping mammals, birds, and 
snakes. Soon afterwards I shot a reedbuck in a little 
vlei, where the grass was short and green, and my dog 
distinguished himself again by catching it in fifty 
yards. The bullet had struck it rather low down. 

About ro a.m. we suddenly came on a deserted house, 
relic of wars. We sheltered from the burning sun 
within its walls, and found a good supply of clear 
running water close by, which was a godsend. Another 
hour further on we reached a very pretty little home- 
stead, which was also deserted. Vandal and plundering 
passers-by had furtively sought what was of use to 
them, for here timbers were missing from a well-built 
roof, and there valuable plants of machinery rendered 
useless, or perhaps part of a wall, the work of skilled 
masons, crumbled into ruins. One saw the work of 
years of toil in these carefully constructed houses, now 
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dilapidated and forlorn in appearance, and almost, it 
seemed, sad and lonely, bereft of happy occupants. 
This unhappy air might be even reflected in the 
brightly coloured creepers, overgrown and drooping in 
disarray, or struggling rose trees bearing but little 
bloom. Indeed, weeds were gradually strangling the 
life from every other form of vegetation. Neverthe- 
less, that which lent an air of happiness to these other- 
wise pitiful scenes was the bird life, the feathered 
denizens, undisturbed by man, singing gleefully, sole 
possessors of these little domains. 

We fed and rested for two hours or so, and then 
continued our journey towards Lake Momella, where 
I hoped to shoot a hippo. There was only a semblance 
of a path, and oft-times not even that, and so we were 
obliged to lengthen the journey to some considerable 
extent, as we turned and twisted to take advantage of 
short grass and easy slopes. 

The ground was very broken and andulsting, with 
alternate strips of long and short grass ; the formation 
of the ground and strata was obviously due to volcanic 
disturbances, which must have taken place at quite a 
recent epoch. Looking at Mount Meru, one saw a 
distinct and sinister-looking crater, low down and, as 
it were, bored into the bowels of the earth, which must 
have ejected its lava many miles to the south-east and 
east, forming a very broken country of innumerable 
small kopjes, divided by steep little hollows, which in 
some cases assumed the proportions of valleys. 

There were several small and large lakes about, the 
largest being Lake Momella. 

To the thirsty and unenlightened traveller the sight 
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of these large stretches of water, viewed from some 
lofty rise, of necessity to be negotiated in the journey, 
is welcome and encouraging, and causes him to re- 
double his efforts to reach them. Alas! he is doomed 
to disappointment, for it is not a lake of fresh, clear, 
and deep water that greets him, but a green, odorous, 
and shallow expanse of salt water which has nothing 
else to recommend it but the beautiful birds that cry 
and swoop in rapid regular flight along its surface. 
Flamingo, pelican, geese, duck, and snippets are all to 
be found in large numbers. 

After three hours’ hard walking through such a 
country as I have described we reached one of these 
small lakes, and were grievously disappointed to find 
It such a colour and with such a beastly odour. Pre- 
viously, all I knew was that they were salt, and so of 
volcanic origin. I shot a couple of small duck here, 
similarly coloured to the English mallard, but smaller 
and with a large bill out of proportion to its size. 
They were excellent eating. 

Pausing for a moment to admire the scene, we con- 
tinued what had become a very weary journey. The 
poor porters struggled far behind. Another hour, and 
we reached our destination, but my guide seemed at a 
loss to find fresh water, therefore we decided to camp 
close to the edge of the lake on a small rise which over- 
looked a little backwater, containing water only just 
drinkable to a very thirsty being. It did not possess 
the strong odour of the green water of the lake, but 
was the colour of tea and very brackish. 

All were in before it was really dark, and we set to 
work to make large fires to keep off the mosquitoes. 
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I had shot a small buck during the day, and so, in spite 
of their fatigue, my men were content. 

We were now within the precincts of an old German 
farm, called Ngare Nanuki. Very early next day I 
spied a hippo not far from the shores of the lake. He 
kept a good watch, and, just exposing his pig-like head 
above water, would occasionally dive, to reappear in 
a few minutes. The cover was good by the water’s 
edge, and I was thus able to approach without being 
seen. I took a steady shot, and it seemed as if the 
bullet had gone home, for I saw no splash and felt 
certain I had heard the bullet tell. However, my guide 
was of another opinion. In any case, unless we could 
spot him in some part of the lake soon, it was quite 
likely [had killed him, so I now left the lake, as time was 
of importance, intending to ask some natives inhabiting 
kraals not far off to watch for a floating carcase. 

It was a long ascent to reach the hills overlooking 
the River Ngare Nanuki, but the view from their 
summits was glorious and the air keen and invigorating. 
I flushed several bushbuck in the long patches of cover 
close to our track, but sadly missed hurried snapshots 
taken with the little rifle. A short pause, and then we 
descended to another small lake to the north-west, 
and on our way down I saw a young waterbuck bull 
feeding on the short green grass by the water’s edge. 
Approaching noiselessly, my attention was diverted by 
a cluster of duck preening themselves close to the 
shore. This was too much of a temptation, for I was 
due back to-day, and the addition of a few fat duck 
for the larder was most desirable. Neglecting alto- 
gether the presence of the waterbuck, I crept up quite 
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close and gave the little flock two barrels of No. §. 
Seven duck either lay dead on the surface or vainly 
struggled to get away. We eventually collected the 
lot. 

I had breakfast by this lake, the water of which was 
clear and only slightly brackish, and at 9 a.m. we had 
started on our return journey of some twenty-five 
miles, which took us through some rather pretty open 
country when near the River Ngare Nanuki. 

To the north (our right) it was fringed by Meru’s 
wooded slopes, and further on we passed through 
forests which overlapped the broad track, until we 
reached the open districts thickly populated by the 
Wameru. Here it was a switchback road that passed 
over the mountain’s southern shoulders, which ended 
precipitately only a few miles to our left, whence the 
dry plain stretched far south, thinly clad with bush 
except along well-marked watercourses, until all was 
lost in the haze of “ Pale blue hills that hold the smoke 
of distant smouldering forest fires.” 

The bag for the week-end was, indeed, a mixed one, 
consisting of two rhinos, one reedbuck, one bushbuck, 
one guereza monkey, and seven duck. 


The cobwebs had blown away. 


The depredations of two bold and cunning bushbuck 
had caused such damage to my budding shamba, and 
such annoyance and chagrin to the two hard-working 
natives whom I employ, that I decided to use armed 
force to keep off the intruders. 

Two Askaris were, therefore, ordered to sleep in the 
shamba, their vigil starting at dusk and ending just 
before dawn. They were armed with my -250/:297 
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Westley Richards. Such a light weapon, although 
quite effective in its killing powers, I hoped would not 
awake our lightly sleeping Political Officer, who, I 
feared, if roused, would give vent to an early morning 
hate. 

In spite of my precautions, the plundering went on 
and the state of the poor struggling cabbages did not 
improve, and, indeed, the continual thinning of the 
strawberries indicated the presence of human agency. 
I was quite disheartened, and was diligently con- 
structing a trap in which to catch the thieves, a practice 
which I usually avoid, when one early morning Saidi 
Matola, my nyampara, who was assisting me, rushed 
into my house and greeted me with: “‘Fambo, Bwana, 
pongo yiko hapa, karibu mto”(‘‘ Good morning, Master. 
The bushbuck is here, near the river ”’). 

It might be as well to describe the environments of 
my house. ‘‘ Our Town” nestles under the slopes of 
a towering mountain, and consists of a small com- 
munity of English, Greeks, Indians, and a few foreign 
natives, the houses of the English being scattered, in 
artistic array, to the north of the boma, which stands 
by itself, a kind of square white-stone fort, emblem of 
stern authority. On all sides, and close around, the 
thrifty and industrious local natives abound. Their 
shambas are fertile and well watered. Vegetation, 
therefore, is abundant, and that which is allowed to 
grow and increase forms a sanctuary to any wild beast 
bold enough to explore such civilized regions. One 
often finds in such places bushbuck, dik-dik, mongooses, 
jackals, and civet cats. 


My house, an old German thatched-roofed building, 
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is situate some three hundred yards to the north of the 
boma. ‘To the south is a large fruit garden, and to the 
north a fruit and vegetable garden. To the east, and 
between the house and that of the Senior Political 
Officer, runs a beautiful clear stream which rises in 
the lonely forest-clad heights of the aforementioned 
mountain. Short green grass borders it, and occasion- 
ally there is a strip of thick vegetation such as I have 
already described. Just outside the boundary fence 
of my vegetable garden, and close to the stream, is a 
patch of cover, as mentioned, which was often the 
haunt of our friends the bushbuck, and thither we 
rushed when Saidi called me. 

It was about 6.30 a.m. and a fine exhilarating morn- 
ing. Seizing my -250/:297, and handing the Lancaster 
-12-bore to Saidi, we proceeded to where the two 
shamba boys eagerly awaited me. There was no time 
to dress, and pyjamas and a “‘ British warm ” are regal 
robes in a land of naked peoples. 

The bushbuck were reported to have just entered 
the small strip of cover. Placing Saidi some five yards 
to my left, I crouched behind a tree in the garden 
fence. Noiselessly the shamba boys threaded a way 
through the long grass and scrub, and when they had 
reached a place about twenty yards from us there was 
a rush, and a big ram bushbuck made straight towards 
Saidi, who fired quickly and truly, avoiding its stam- 
pede. It came so quickly that 1 was unable to get a 
sight with my small-bore. There was a copious blood 
spoor, and off we rushed in hot pursuit. 

We crossed the stream, and then I saw our Political 
Officer, clad in pyjamas and coat, shooing on three dogs 
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which had sprung from nowhere. Answering his query 
and cheery halloo, in a few gasping words, I joined the 
throng of men and dogs, who seemed to be increasing 
every minute. 

The spoor led us across the stream, up a small slope, 
and then down to the stream again, taking us through 
the least trodden shamba paths. 

Some two hundred yards from the stream the track 
bent to the left, and just after we gained the stream 
I heard the cries of our pack. We soon came up to 
the quarry, which was bravely defying all the dogs, 
one of which held him firmly by a hind leg. 

It is always advisable to approach a wounded bush- 
buck warily, as they are quick and clever with their 
short-pointed horns, and, moreover, are very brave 
little animals. Another shot finished the plucky little 
beast, and triumphantly, amidst the barking of excited 
dogs, which had now tasted blood, we trekked back 
to the house. 

One of the shamba boys now informed me he had 
seen two bushbuck in the cover we had drawn. I was 
delighted at this news, and sent the beaters and dogs 
to drive it, just as we had done before. Sure enough, 
they flushed another, and it again dashed towards Saidi, 
who actually hit it with the -250/-297 (we had ex- 
changed weapons), but not with sufficient accuracy to 
strike a vital place. It swerved off to me, and I knocked 
it over with a shot in the spine—bad shot, but a stopper. 
One wants the eye of a hawk, and just as quick trans- 
mission of a flash of the eye to the brain, passed on to 
the motive powers, to stop these agile animals, as they 
rush and leap towards one. 
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We had had a good morning’s sport, and I think had 
made a good job of it—no wounded beasts un- 
accounted for, no more nibbling at our precious 
cabbages. 

The Political Officer’s answer to my note and 
present of a fat bushbuck’s leg was, “Splendid! I 
would just as soon shoot buck as anything on four 
legs.” I wonder if he meant it? I knew he had shot 
other things besides. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Hunting near Mondul—A fine rhinoceros bagged—Dog mauled by 
a hartebeest—Bull rhino shot—I leave Arusha—Dar-es-Salaam— 


Morogoro—Hunting on the Mgeta river—Much game—An acci- 
dent—The call of the Bush. 


N the third week of June, 1921, I paid a flying 
visit to the precincts of a fine mountain called 
Mondul, where rhino abound in large numbers. 
On the summits are level stretches of short 

grass, and on the slopes are a succession of fissures, 
choked with trees, and thick green vegetation. Now, 
so molested had the rhino been in past days that only 
at night and early dawn did they venture to leave their 
fastnesses. 

After traversing eight odd miles of inhabited 
country, the environs of Arusha, we emerged on to 
the open but hilly lands by Engare ol Motoni. A long 
and tiring trek brought us to the under features of 
Mondul, where an impromptu camp was pitched, what 
time night had already cast dark shades over all the 
land. 

Refreshed by the night’s rest, I made tracks for the 
dam at Aardi, where it was rumoured lions were wont 
to drink nightly. 

We had left the open bush country near Mondul’s 
under features and were now crossing the Masai plains, 
where countless herds of cattle roamed, and hundreds 
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of blue wildebeest, some eland, hartebeest, Grant’s 
gazelle, and oryx. I took several pictures of the Masai 
cattle drinking, but beyond that I had no adventure 
at the dam. From here we changed direction and 
proceeded north, soon leaving the plainlands for the 
forests of the mountains. There were many indica- 
tions of the presence of rhinoceros, and it behoved us 
to move cautiously, keeping “‘ eyes skinned ”? for the 
slightest movement amongst the foliage. The forests 
were thick and primeval, almost impassable by reason 
of the tangle of their undergrowth, and in the occa- 
sional open spaces the grass was long, thick, and green. 
The altitude was just over five thousand feet, and 
mountain breezes and mists continually swept over 
these heights, keeping all the vegetation fresh and 
luxuriant. The air was cool and bracing, and gave one 
energy for fresh efforts even in the noon. Strange to 
Say, water was scarce and very difficult to find, but, 
in our case, a Masai warrior had condescended to point 
out the one source known of in this unfrequented 
place. I pitched my tent close to the water, a shallow 
and primitive well, from which a furrow, well dammed 
up, ran for a short distance, to catch the overflow. 
The well was situated somewhat below the tent, so 
that I could see any animals coming to drink. A 
thickly wooded ravine ran up to within fifty yards of 
the water. 

Steep, mantled walls ran up from the well, and 
giant trees, and lichen with clinging creepers, and ever- 
green bush formed the dense foliage round us. There 
seemed to be little life in the vicinity, and no sound 
impressed the ear except, perchance, the tired strains 
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of rubbing boughs, the occasional rustle of wind- 
stirred leaves, and maybe a note from a bird. The 
atmosphere was mysterious, almost uncanny, but 
restful, in this seclusion, the unsoiled bosom of the 
lonely mountain. What joy to dwell in such an 
elysium, the Utopia of my dreams ! 

O infinite, mysterious, and mighty blue above, you 
form the sapphire crown of my emerald world below! 
My dreams of Utopia being ended, I collected my 
hunters, two dogs which I had brought along to put 
up the rhino, and give me a chance of getting a shot 
in before they were right upon me, and commenced 
to descend the densest ravine near by. It was impossible 
to see more than a few yards ahead. Encouraging the 
dogs to scent out the rhino, I crept on stealthily 
behind. Half an hour of such hunting, and then a 
succession of snorts, angry rushes here and there, and 
the barking of dogs told its tale ! 

I waited tense and on the alert, but, although the 
rhino got up close to us, I never saw any sign of them 
in the flesh. 

We then continued our course down the ravine, and 
finally emerged into more open land, soon after which 
the two rhino came suddenly charging up to us, 
snorting like engines. I could see one had a very long 
horn, and her companion was a much younger animal, 
but not exactly a toto (baby one). 

I fired, whereat they turned and fled. There was 
a faint blood spoor, and I guessed I had hit her high 
up in the shoulder. It was fairly clear that I had shot 
at a cow rhino, for her horns were very long and 
slender, and, moreover, she was accompanied by a 
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youngish animal. Now, strange to relate, these rhino 
did not break back to cover, but led us for some miles 
across the open, first of all passing a Masai kraal, where 
the inhabitants helped me to follow up the trail. The 
tracking became very difficult, for all the grass in the 
neighbourhood had been trampled down by innumer- 
able herds of Masai cattle. Once we lost the trail 
altogether until a little herdsman excitedly told us 
how the two rhino had scattered his cattle, and how 
he managed to climb a tree in the confusion that 
ensued! However, he put us in the right direction, 
until another Masai gave us the clue. By this time 
there was no hope of finding the spoor, and we simply 
were obliged to follow by the information we obtained, 
and intuition. Whilst descending the slope leading 
into one of the small wooded ravines, which ran out 
from Mondul, my attention was arrested by shouts 
from behind. Turning round, I saw one of my 
orderlies excitedly pointing to the ravine in front, and 
I made out that he saw our quarry lurking in the trees 
and bush in the ravine, and cautiously crept forward 
to investigate. She was standing on the edge of the 
bush, at the further side of the gully, and, creeping up, 
I fired at the shoulder. She turned and retreated into 
the shelter of the bush, and I put in a raking shot as 
she went off. Sandy, my dog, now rushed in, and 
I heard him baying the rhinoceros ere I had taken 
a few steps. She was dead, in a mass of blood and 
gore, my raking shot having penetrated to the lungs. 
Her youthful companion, in the meantime, had gone 
off. I was delighted with my success, for the front horn 
was exceptionally large, just touching the 30-inch line. 
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It was a long and tiring trek back to camp, which 
I had ordered to be moved to a site nearer to the 
Masai kraals. We got in after dark, and I simply 
tumbled into bed without any food, but so tired was 
I that I scarcely slept at all. 

The following morning, after cutting off the rhino’s 
horns, I returned to Rassa Rassa, and on my way, 
espying a small herd of Coke’s hartebeest, I stalked 
them and wounded a small bull. He galloped off, and, 
mounting my mule, I gave chase, and the two dogs, 
outpacing me, caught him on a small ridge, in some 
thickish grass. 

The trio were lost to sight for a short time, but 
suddenly I heard a wild yelp of pain, and one of my 
dogs came limping back towards me with a huge hole 
in his stifle. I ran up to the wounded hartebeest and 
found him just breathing his last, with my other dog 
worrying him. Poor old Simba (the name of the 
maimed dog) looked very pitiful, and after bandaging 
him up as best I could we carried him in to Rassa 
Rassa, where Mr. Joubert, a Dutch farmer, and I did our 
best for Simba, but the more we probed his guts the 
more they seemed to come out, until finally we ordered 
him to be taken in to Arusha to the Veterinary Officer. 
After being poorly for a few days, he finally completely 
recovered. 

Joubert very kindly offered to show me another 
rhino’s home, and early one morning off we went, this 
time with a veritable pack of dogs. After casting 
about for an hour or more, we found an old rhino 
feeding on the edge of a deep and thickly wooded 
ravine and some level, open grass country. He moved 
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off into the bush on our approach, but the dogs, who 
then took up the spoor, rushed in, and the rhino 
immediately charged out straight at me, the dogs 
following and making a great noise. I turned him 
with a bullet through the neck when he was but 
fifteen paces away, and then put in a raking shot. The 
dogs followed, with Joubert and myself in their wake, 
and we soon came up with pursued and pursuers, the 
former on his knees, motionless, with a deluge of blood 
leaving his nostrils, and the dogs biting at him and 
barking viciously. He was dead: this grand old bull 
rhino, of enormous size. 

The day after I returned to Arusha with my two 
rhino trophies—one a 30-incher, and the other 22 
inches. 


In August, 1921, the usual K.A.R. relief of our 
stations took place, and I returned to Dar-es-Salaam 
with my company, via the southern slopes of Kiliman- 
jaro, Moshi (railhead), and Tanga. I passed again my 
favourite hunting grounds, Ngongongare, the Momella 
lake, and the broken-up lava stretches beyond where 
rhinoceros roam in large numbers. I never saw a 
single rhino, so pressed for time was I, but we ex- 
perienced a most interesting journey. One day a 
cheetah leapt up from a bush close to our line of 
march. Sandy, my dog, flushed him scarce two yards 
from our path, but I missed, and we never saw the 
spotted dog-cat again. ‘That same day another 
incident occurred which, although amusing at the 
time, might have been serious. 

Quite unexpectedly, as we were walking along in 
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single file, an enormous wart hog rose from a siesta in 
a thicket about thirty yards away, and, grunting loudly, 
he charged the line of men. 

A Masai guide in front of me was “sent flying,” 
and before I had time to snatch a rifle from my gun- 
bearer, the frightened animal (for I firmly believe he 
was frightened out of his wits) tore off into the bush. 
No harm was done, and we continued the march, but 
the shaken Masai was mercilessly chaffed for his mis- 
adventure ! 

From Kilimanjaro, whose regal head is for ever 
crowned in snow, and from whose sides run deep, 
wooded cajions, nursing foaming rivers, the journey 
goes to lesser heights and bush-clad steppes, until the 
train steams into Tanga, with its civilization and feetid 
atmosphere. A short sea voyage, then Dar-es-Salaam, 
“© the haven of rest.” We are back to a new life, a life 
of hard work, restricted work unfortunately, recreation 
of every kind if you are not too weary from your daily 
tasks, and then “ the club.” 

At the club your pulses quicken, and monotonous 
routines are forgotten in the temporary pleasure of 
golden wines. The subtle atmosphere of the East 
steals into rooms that dance with light, and men and 
women foregather in the usual social intercourse that 
civilization breeds. The “pale blue hills” and 
‘* magic plains ” fade from one’s memory, obliterated 
by the presence of rustling skirts, goblets quaffed, and 
sensuous music. 

We are off again to the bush. What joy! M., my 
old and much respected friend, who had in IgI0 


journeyed with me to the sources of the Congo, and 
U 
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I had planned a short trip together. We had decided 
to have a goat theelephant to the south of Morogoro. 

Amidst a seething mass of jabbering natives the 
9 a.m. up mail steams from Dar-es-Salaam station. 
The monotony of uninteresting scenery on either side 
is relieved when near Morogoro by hills which loom to 
the north and south. We arrived at Morogoro at 
5-45 p.m., and the usual hospitality “overtook” us, 
when the A.P.O. espied us getting off the train! In 
spite of this, we had left the township by 8.40 a.m. the 
morning following, and after a halt of one and a half 
hours in the middle of the day for lunch and rest, we 
continued our march toa small village, by which ran a 
clear little stream. We pitched our tents by the latter 
at 4.30 p.m., having walked sixteen miles. Small 
mammals persisted in drinking at our stream in the 
depths of the night, and their scamperings and furtive 
movements kept me awake for a long time. However, 
we managed to march twenty-four miles on the 
morrow, and a good day nearer our hunting grounds. 
On October 11th we reached the Msengessi river, a 
lovely river rushing from the Bambarawe escarpment. 
It ran its course in little waterfalls and cascades, 
enshrouded in dense and luxuriant vegetation, and 
little tufts or wisps of maidenhair fern sprung from 
crevices in the rocks, which were strewn about in the 
water. In a short evening tramp M. and I saw wart 
hog, giraffe, bushbuck, and hartebeest. After dinner 
that evening Saidi, my orderly and hunter, came 
rushing up to say that he heard some elephants. We 
went out at once into the night, but could neither see 
nor hear elephant, but much crackling of the long, 
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brittle grass and movements therein proved that some- 
thing was about. We waited for that something to 
disclose its identity, and soon black lines appeared to 
our vision. A herd of buffalo was slowly feeding up 
to the water by which we were camped. For a long 
time we watched these dangerous animals moving 
about, sometimes only thirty or forty yards from us. 
I eventually decided to have a shot at one nearer than 
the others, and I crept slowly forward to approach as 
close as I possibly could. Their eyes at night were as 
sharp as by day, for no sooner had I left the tree behind 
which I stood, than confusion ensued, the whole herd 
of some seventy animals plunging headlong into the 
night. 

On ‘October 12th, at 11 a.m., we reached Nkessa, 
whence we struck the Dunthumi river and followed it 
to the Mgeta river, where we arrived about 1 p.m. 
A few minutes after our arrival a shrill trumpet dis- 
turbed all of us, our porters stampeding in all direc- 
tions. M. and I investigated without delay, and there, 
close to our proposed camp, were four elephant, 
apparently unconscious of our movements! I en- 
deavoured to get a photograph, but as they refused to 
leave the shelter of some thick bush and trees we left 
them alone. There was no ivory worth shooting. 

In the evening M. and I came on an old bull eland 
strolling down to the river to drink. We crept up to 
an ant hill some twenty yards from his route, and 
there, unconscious of our presence, he slowly walked 
by us. He carried a lovely pair of horns, and walked 
in a most deliberate and kingly way. We let him go 
in peace, for we had no desire to shoot such a beautiful 
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animal, when our one aim and purpose was “ heavy 
ivory.” During the night of the 13th M. had a 
strange experience. His tent was quite close to the 
river banks, and when night’s hush had long since 
spread over us, and nothing but the steady and 
rhythmic swirl of the Mgeta and the nocturnal 
insects’ chants broke the silence, a stately elephant, in 
all his lordly unconcern, stole upon M.’s tent. Fortu- 
nately, M. was awake, and seizing his rifle, which lay 
beside his bed, awaited events, but suddenly the 
elephant, then only fifty yards from the tent, saw it, 
and, taken by surprise, backed his huge body in alarm 
and then turned and slowly walked away ! 

M. followed up that elephant in the night, but 
finding his tusks were small, he did not molest him. 
An old hippo snorted in the river close to our tents, 
and M. had a splendid view of his enormous body a 
few yards away, the light of the moon reflecting 
watery beams from the pachyderm’s skin. 

October 14th. Two days past some huge insect 
had a collision with my left eye, but, up to now, I had 
not worried overmuch. To-day, neuralgia and inflam- 
mation set in, and I needs must wonder what it all 
means. Nevertheless, we continued our search for 
good elephant, seeing much game, but few tuskers. 
We often saw elephant, buffalo, waterbuck, reedbuck, 
wild dog, eland, hartebeest, giraffe, wart hog, and other 
beasts. Many a bull elephant did both M. and I 
examine, but we never saw a tusk worth having. 

I happened to see one or two sights of great in- 
terest ; once a crocodile swimming lazily in the Mgeta, 
with a drowned wart hog in his powerful jaws. We 
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threw some large sticks at it, whereupon it at once 
released its prey and sank beneath the muddy floods. 

Another time, when looking for our friends the 
elephant, I suddenly came on two full-grown lions, 
feasting on a kill. Very carefully I put my hand back 
for my camera (we had agreed not to shoot at any- 
thing but big tuskers and maned lions), but they 
became alarmed and sprang off into the grass, grunting 
furiously. Two or three large cubs were, strange to 
say, crouching in the forks of a small tree close by the 
kill, looking with envious eyes at the parents’ meal, and 
when we approached, they sprang down from their 
perch and dashed off in panic. One came right up to 
us, and I shooed it off by shouting lustily. 

Once or twice I blundered into packs of wild dog. 
They were always curious, and not over anxious to 
tun away. On October 17th we began a weary journey 
back to Morogoro and Dar-es-Salaam. About this 
time the accident to my eye was beginning to impress 
its significance upon me. Neuralgia and fever set in, 
and it was as much as I could do to walk back to 
Morogoro. Needless to say, M. in those days was all 
a friend could be. We had hunted together in North- 
Eastern Rhodesia in 1910, and, as then, our tastes were 
very similar—the fascination of watching game, ex- 
citing chases, and adventures with a dangerous foe 
and the charm of the bush. 

As did the humid flats and dark forests in the 
vicinity of Lake Bangweolo and the rugged Mchinga 
Hills, near Mpika, so then did the massive peaks and 
wooded slopes of the Uluguru Mountains charm us. 

We must not forget the Ruvu river and the 
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mountains that give it birth. It runs through 
mighty gorges, clothed in thick vegetation. Ruvu 
Bridge, constructed by our troops in the Great War, 
is some thirty odd miles from Morogoro. All around 
the river here, broken and rugged precipices, mantled 
in emerald tapestries, run sheer from summits that 
point their lordly trees to heaven. The road runs over 
some of these summits, and the tender atmosphere 
within, of exotic plants and ferns, sweetened and 
glorified by the little rays of sun that find their way 
inside, is reflected in the beautiful butterflies that flit 
incessantly before the travellers’ path. 

On October 20th we were back at Morogoro, and 
on the 21st returned to Dar-es-Salaam. 

My darkest fears were realized, for, after much pain, 
I permanently lost the use of my left eye. 

Cullen Gouldesbury may well write: ‘I will grant 
them, there is sorrow in your school, there is agony 
and misery and death’; but he better writes again : 
“Yet no matter, Mother Africa, we glory in your rule, 
for you’ve saved us from the fetid city breath.” 
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SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 


‘‘Expertly and admirably handled; the book is without question one of the most 
fascinating of its kind."—///wstrateca London News. 

‘One of those books which make a people live before us... . Most admirably illus- 
trated "—Saftist Times. 

‘* One of the most readable books about primitive peoples which have appeared in recent 
years.” —Manchester Guardian 

“ The author knows his subject, not as an observant, impressionable tourist, but as a 
man who has lived among the Ibos for many years," — Birmingham Gazette. 

‘* The classical authority on the very curious people it describes."— Record. 

‘A comprehensive study of the customs and beliefs of the Ibo people, describing their 
marriage usages, their burial rites, their arts, crafts, music, trade and currency; their 
ways of making war; their religious beliefs (so far as these can be accurately discovered), 
and their sacrificial rites... . Thereare nearly forty admirable photographs." — 7mes. 

» “A mass of information about Ibo life and character and customs which is probably 
unique, and which no British official or trader can ever hope to possess ; and the substance 
of this information the author has condensed into these twenty-five well arranged and well 
written chapters." — Record. 

‘* He tells us what he knows about the Ibos—and he knows a great deal... . He knows 
too much to dogmatise.... What he does say one accepts without question. —7imes. 
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SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 
“A veritable classic of travel."— Dundee Courier. 


‘‘A wonderful record, beautifully illustrated. The whole book is packed with epic 
adventure.” —A derdcen Journal. 


“The author has collected his material from the accounts of travellers in widely- 
diversified regions. ... He has a light touch and a turn for picturesque and clear narration 
that keep his book from becoming a mere dull file, and makes it a glowing and adventurous 
record. ... Sumptuously produced with more than fifty illustrations. ... A veritable classic 
of travel.”"— Dundee Courier. 


“Mr. Davidson has a keen sense of what is of general as opposed to specialist 
interest, and the result is a fascinating book, well illustrated and ies oP 
irmingham Gasette. 


‘*A veritable library. Opening with chapters on hunting me ae game, the work goes 
on to deal with adventures in Labrador, Paraguaya, and the Sahara, treats next of the 
Haunts of Slavery and of the Wilds of Africa, takes up the tale of Madagascar as Nature's 
Museum, depicts New Guinea (‘a Land of Perpetual Rain’), proceeds to the Home of the 
Bird of Paradise, and concludes with accounts of the Treacherous — of ome 

vee Press. 


“A unique volume. ... It has furnished me with many delightful hours.” » : 
Dundee advertiser. 


‘Strange and thrilling pictures of other peoples and lands. .. . A very readable and 
enjoyable book." —Shefie Daily independent. 
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A KABNG OR PRIMITIVE SAILING BOAT WHICH IS THE 
HoME OF THE SEA GYPSIES. 


Scattered down the west coast of the Malay Peninsula lies an archipelago of 
islands unknown to the majority of even well-read eee These are, we can- 
not say inhabited, as the book deals with a people whose only home is the bosom 
of the open sea, but igh bei by a race driven by persecution to seek a pre- 
carious safety in fragile barks on the stormy waters of the Indian Ocean, and 

icking up a scanty living as best they can. They are timid and elusive, and 
Goveraicet attempts, even in recent years, to enumerate them in a Census have 
not proved overwhelmingly successful. These people call themselves “ Mawken,” 
which means ‘‘ sea-drowned,” a concise but pathetic summary of their history. 
The author has given an absorbingly interesting account of their manners, cus- 
toms, and religion such as it is. He is the only white man who has lived 
amongst them, who has learned to 7 ses their language and has introduced a 
pe peers into it. The book is well-illustrated from very unique photographs, 
an 


be welcomed not only by the general reader but also by the ethnologist 
as well as the philologist. 
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